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SINAI, KADESH, AND MOUNT HOR; OR, A CRITICAL ENQUIRY 
INTO THE ROUTE OF THE EXODUS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


"Exw cada te Ppdcat, todwa té woe 
Evdcia ydwooav opvver Néyeww.—Pind., Olymp. xiii. 


No two things can be more opposed than the popular view of the 
history and geography of the Exodus, and that which we might 
be induced to take on a careful and critical investigation of the 
subject. According to vulgar ideas, the Israelites were for forty 
years buried (as it were) from the view of the surrounding 
nations, in the depths of an uninhabited and inaccessible desert ; 
from which they emerged, at the termination of their prolonged 
wandering, to astonish nations which before had scarcely heard 
of their existence. The very reverse of this appears to us to be 
the truth. The Sinaitic peninsula, and the whole country 
spreading northwards from thence, to the Mediterranean and the 
Canaanite border, (all of which we propose to designate by the 
general title of the Nreczs, or dry country,) was, as we hope to 
shew, divided at the era of the Exodus between two great na- 
tions,—Edom and Amalek,—populous, wealthy, commercial, and 
warlike ; and which supplied, by means of the exchange of their 
merchandize, the deficiencies of the barren and inhospitable 
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region which they inhabited. An active traffic with India by 
sea was carried on from Tar and Di-zahab, the two chief ports 
of Amalek ; and land caravans from Sheba (the modern Yemen), 
from the Cushite nations on the Persian Gulf, and from Nineveh, 
were constantly crossing the routes of the Negeb in every direc- 
tion. If the world had been searched for a peculiarly conspicu- 
ous position, in which to place the wandering nation for the 
long quarantine of their pilgrimage, it would have been impos- 
sible to have fixed on one better adapted for that purpose than 
the kingdom of Amalek, in which they remained about thirty- 
eight years. 

The evidence in support of these opinions we propose to lay 
before the public, in a series of Essays. At present, by way of 
introduction to these historical investigations, we shall examine 
the geography of the Exodus, in the hope of throwing new light 
upon a subject which modern discoveries have hitherto rather 
darkened than illustrated. 

There is not the slightest reason to suppose that any im- 
portant change has taken place in the topography of the Negeb, 
since the days of Moses. The mountains, the valleys, the plains, 
the deserts, still remain the same as at the Exodial period. No 
great convulsion of nature has disturbed the permanent features 
of the scenery. Cities may have decayed, cultivation decreased, 
groves vanished, wells and springs been filled and dried up ; but 
the general outline of the landscape still remains the same as 
when the three millions of Israel encamped at the foot of Mount 
Sinai. We should naturally expect, under such circumstances, 
that all the leading stations ofthe Exodus—Mount Sinai, Kadesh, 
and Mount Hor (all of them capable of being identified by so 
many criteria, casually mentioned in the history of Moses), 
should be easily discovered in the existing landscape. The 
actual topography of the peninsula ought to be the mirror and 
reflex of the Mosaic narrative. All that is wanting to render this 
history intelligible, ought to be supplied by the living features of 
the place. All these hopes, however, have hitherto been frus- 
trated, The Exodus remains to the present day a riddle un- 
solved, for every effort to identify the route of the Hebrews has 
hitherto proved a failure. What a triumph for infidelity does 
this circumstance afford! How may the sceptic exult in evi- 
dence (apparently so decisive) that the truth of the Mosaic his- 
tory is confuted by the indelible features of nature! We may 
imagine him raising his Peeans on this subject, and launching his 
sarcasms in something like the following terms :— 

“You require us to believe a history abounding in miracles, 
all contrary to the ordinary course of nature. At least, you 
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ought to shew us that the books in which these miracles are 
recorded have all the characteristics of a contemporary narra- 
tive. We must be convinced that Moses really wrote them, and 
really read them in the hearing of all the children of Israel. 
The whole tenor, however, of the four last books of the Pen- 
tateuch shews this supposition to be false. Compare the story 
with the scenes in which it is laid, and the one immediately con- 
futes the other. After examining the whole peninsula, you have 
never been able yet to shew even one plausible representative of 
any of the great scenes of the miracles of Moses. Where is 
your Rephidim ? where water was brought out of the living rock; 
and where half a million of the Israelites and Amalekites were 
engaged in deadly combat. The monks of St. Catherine point 
it out in the Wady el-Leja, and Canon Stanley in the Wady 
Feiran, in both of which the supply of water is copious; and in 
both of which the space is so scanty that half a million of mice 
and frogs could scarcely have found room there for a Batracho- 
myomachia. Rephidim was at the foot of Mount Horeb; and 
Sinai also was closely connected with Horeb, and is itself some- 
times called Horeb. Where is the Horeb which connects your 
Sinai with your Rephidim? As for the Sinai of the monks of 
St. Catherine, Lord Lindsay has shewn that it is impossible ¢hat 
could have been the true one. Canon Stanley removes the site 
to the front of the monkish Horeb, at the Ras Safsifah. We 
willingly accept either the one or the other, for both are so 
admirably adapted for the purposes of imposture, that, if either 
of these were Mount Sinai, we know perfectly well what to think 
of Moses. 

“The next great stations are Kadesh and Mount Hor. The 
Jewish rabbins placed Kadesh at Petra, twenty centuries ago ; 
and fixed the site of Mount Hor (the burial place of Aaron) at a 
mountain near Petra, now called the Jebel Haroun by the igno- 
rant Bedouins. Canon Stanley agrees with the rabbins, and 
adopts both these sites. We applaud him most earnestly, and 
are delighted to accept, at his hand, both these identifications. 
Both Petra and the Jebel Haroun are in the very heart of Edom ; 
and Moses assures us that the Israelites never entered Edom 
(even for a foot’s pace), nor could by any possibility have entered 
it. The slight impediments were a powerful army of Edomites, 
and the thunders of Jehovah—the former placed in impregnable 
positions, and the latter ready to be launched against them, if 
they had violated the Divine prohibition, to infringe in any way 
on the territories assigned by Jehovah to the children of Esau. 
Your admirable identifications, therefore, disprove the very foun- 
dation of the Mosaic narrative; and you have satisfactorily 
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shewn that it is impossible to reconcile the history of Moses with 
the enduring features of the scenery among which the events of 
the Exodus are laid. Whatis the inference? Simply that it is 
perfectly impossible that the Pentateuch could have been written 
by a contemporary pen. We see clearly that it is a work con- 
cocted at Babylon, during the captivity, by persons who knew 
nothing whatever of the geography of the Petrzea, and whose 
ignorance is apparent in every page of their compilation. All 
the miracles, therefore, are defective in evidence, or rather they 
are the palpable inventions of a later age. You insult our judg- 
ment when you ask us to believe in the miracles of Moses, and 
produce in support of them this Babylonian record.” 

Such might be the objections of scepticism, and they are cer- 
tainly not to be despised, at a time when the complaints of the 
clergy, and the testimony of the periodical literature of the day, 
attest a growing indifference on the part of the people to the 
religion of their forefathers, and this not merely in the pale of 
the Church, but also in the great sectarian bodies. 

We are inclined to think that some part of this evil may be 
attributed to the comparative rarity, on the part of English theo- 
logians, of a critical and profound study of the books of the Old 
Testament. This has always been the battle-field of scepticism, 
which naturally chooses its own point of attack, and prefers the 
Old Testament for this purpose to the New. Now amongst the 
clergy the New Testament is naturally the favourite study ; they 
are the expounders of the Christian religion, and it is not sur- 
prising that they should feel the greatest interest in that part of 
the Scriptures which contains the principles and doctrines of 
the religion of Christ. Not, of course, that they neglect the Old 
Testament ; this is very far from being the case ; but as a sub- 
ject for profound and serious study (we apprehend) they prefer 
the evangelical history and the teaching of the apostles. The 
inconveniences of this, in other respects so laudable an arrange- 
ment, is that we desiderate in our literature such a thorough 
and complete removal of the difficulties of the Old Testament 
(the result of extensive and accurate Oriental learning, matured 
by long study, and applied and wielded by acute criticism, fer- 
vent zeal, and indefatigable patience), as would satisfy the doubts 
of the incipient sceptic, and arrest his progress in the first steps 
towards error; and would at the same time oppose an impreg- 
nable barrier to the attacks of infidelity when it becomes the 
assailant. 

Those who can read the signs of the times with a learned 
spirit, may see reason to apprehend that the results will even- 
tually be serious, if all the chosen objects of sceptical attack be 
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tacitly surrendered to them by our divines, in consequence of 
their pre-occupation in other studies, however excellent, how- 
ever indispensable. In the hope of contributing, in some small 
degree, to check the imaginary triumphs of scepticism in the 
Old Testament, we propose to examine critically the geography 
of the Exodus; and adventure, as we best may, to remove the 
difficulties which have so long perplexed this entangled subject. 

To turn the arms of infidelity against itself; to reconcile all 
that has hitherto been deemed antagonistic between history and 
localities ; to shew that the accordance of the narrative with the 
scenery is such as could only have occurred on the supposition 
that the writer of the four last books of the Pentateuch was con- 
temporary with the events he records; to prove that the actual 
topography is a better illustration of the geography of Moses 
than the scholia of a hundred commentators ;—-this may be a task 
far above our powers, but it is one which it is honourable to 
engage in, and in which even failure, after so many previous 
shipwrecks, may be readily excused. We hope, therefore, to 
carry with us the sympathy of our readers ; and not the less so, 
because the introduction of a new and improved geographical 
system for the Exodus will be intimately connected with the 
exposure of two great frauds; one of which perverted the faith 
of the great mass of the Jewish nation in the time of our Savi- 
our, and the other has thrown a lasting stigma on the very 
name of Christianity in the tents of the enemies of revealed 
religion. 

The impostures to which we allude, are the great causes 
of the obscurity which at present prevails in the Exodial geo- 
graphy. The leading stations of the Exodus are Mount Sinai, 
Kadesh, and Mount Hor. By a fraud of the Greek monks of 
St. Catherine, Mount Sinai has been identified with a locality in 
every respect unsuitable, and irreconcilable with the events 
which occurred there. A similar imposture of the Jewish rab- 
bins had long before transferred Kadesh and Mount Hor to 
situations which (as we have before hinted) the Israelites never 
approached at any period of the Exodus. It is necessary to 
throw a rapid glance over these two impostures before we pro- 
ceed in our geographical enquiries. 


Cuap. 1.— The Rabbinical imposture respecting Kadesh and 
Mount Hor. 


The origin of the sects which existed among the Jews, after 
the return from the captivity, has been (as is well known) a 
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point much controverted ; and which many very learned men 
have laboured to elucidate, without being able to secure the 
general adoption of their opinions. In the existing uncertainty 
we may venture to propose our own solution of this much 
agitated question, as our principal subject renders it necessary 
that we should treat, somewhat at length, of the Jewish tradi- 
tionists, so far at least as to shew, that they were a class habi- 
tuated to imposture, perfectly unscrupulous in their frauds, 
who professed an extreme veneration for the tombs of the pro- 
phets ; and who placed the sites of those tombs, without regard 
to historical truth, wherever it suited their peculiar objects, and 
usually selected those sites best adapted for commercial fairs, 
which became the almost invariable accompaniment of the annual 
pilgrimages to these tombs. 

When the edict of Cyrus gave to the Jews the privilege of 
returning to their native country and rebuilding the temple, of 
the whole Jewish nation only a small portion chose to return to 
Judea. Out of the entire people, 42,360 only accompanied 
Zerubbabel ; out of the twenty-four courses of the priests, only 
four. The rest preferred the wealthy and luxurious province 
of Babylonia to the attempt to restore the ancient splendour of 
Judea, amidst the difficulties and obstacles which they expected 
to encounter. Among these Babylonian Jews the great impos- 
ture of the traditions originated. It seems probable that the 
Jewish priests in Babylon, anxious to maintain their importance 
among the people, were the first inventors of the traditions. 
They assured the people that, at the time when the written law 
was communicated to Moses, it was accompanied by an oral 
commentary (infinitely more valuable than the written law 
itself), which, being too sublime and pure to be committed to 
writing, had been received traditionally by one generation from 
another, and of which they themselves were, at that period, the 
sole depositories. The effect of the traditions was (as we learn 
from the divine authority of our Saviour) to render the law of 
Moses of no effect. It may be easily supposed, therefore, that 
the men who invented these traditions (knowing them to be 
false) were pure atheists, as were, in fact, the greatest part of the 
learned men in Babylon. Throughout the East (as in Egypt, 


where the people were sunk in the grossest idolatry) the priests 


of Polytheism were almost invariably atheists. 

The doctors of the traditions invented a new religious disci- 
pline, in which the synagogue, or Beyth-knishtha, was substi- 
tuted for the temple, and the rabbi for the priest. The people 
greedily embraced the new religion, for it was really such ; they 
were delighted with the wonderful legends of the traditions ; and 
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the whole youth of the nation in Chaldeea was delivered up to 
the rabbins for instruction in this novel learning. 

One great branch of the new superstition inculcated by the 
rabbins was a reverence for the tombs of the prophets of the 
nation, and of such of their doctors as were esteemed for their 
sanctity and learning. This new phase of superstition secured 
to the rabbins themselves the most important advantages. A 
yearly festival was held at the tombs of the greater prophets, 
continuing for a week or ten days, at which the congregation of 
people was immense, and to which merchants collected from all 
parts, so as to convert these great festivals into annual fairs. 
The traditionist doctors cared very little whether the site which 
they selected, as containing the bones of any prophet or learned 
man, was genuine or not. They chose almost invariably the 
situation most convenient for commercial purposes; and thus 
transferred the tomb of Ezekiel from the banks of the Chabour 
(or Kebar) to a site at a convenient distance from Babylon, on 
the west of the Euphrates. At these great meetings, the doctors 
of the traditions were the admired of all admirers, and probably 
received large presents from the richer votaries. They had, 
therefore, no small interest in preserving this superstition. 

When the imposture of the traditions was firmly rooted in 
Chaldzea, the most influential of the rabbins deemed it advisable 
to spread the new faith in Judea. Here they had to encounter 
a violent opposition. The priests and Levites (of whose morals 
at that period we have a repulsive picture in the prophecy of 
Malachi), saw in the new doctrine an encroachment most adverse 
to their own interests. If the traditional law were introduced 
into Judea the synagogue would become the rival of the temple, 
and the rabbi of the priest. The new religion might eventually 
subvert the old, as it actually did in the result; for of the Jews 
of the present day a very small portion adhere to the pure re- 
ligion of Moses. The priests and Levites opposed, therefore, 
with the utmost vigour, the stealthy progress of the doctors of 
the traditions in the land of Judea. They appear to have be- 
stowed upon the new sect the name of Chasdim (7%), or Chal- 
deans, as a term indicating their foreign and barbarous origin. 
This the traditionists exchanged to Chasidim (orem) or Pious ; 
for the figure Paronomasia (or play upon words) was, at all times, 
a favourite mode of speech among the Orientals, and is used 
frequently by the Jewish prophets as being agreeable to the 
people, and possessed of a certain degree of utility in impressing 
any sentence with peculiar force. In religious disputes it was a 
weapon in much use and in high esteem. 

The traditionists, on their part, were not slow in retorting 
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abuse. With the usual confidence of imposture they applied to 
the orthodox Jews the name of Sedikin (2,00) schismatics or 


heretics, which they (adopting the tactics of their adversaries) , 
converted into Tzaddikin (wy) Just, or Righteous. The Hebrew 


py is, in the Syro-Chaldaic, 2431, oF (in the emphatic state), 


Lau} ; and from this last word is formed 14031 or Lido31, a 
Sadducee, YadSovnaios. The Sadducees were really the ortho- 
dox sect of the Jews, though the followers of a triumphant im- 
posture contrived to brand them with the name of schismatics. 
When the Persian monarchy was destroyed by Alexander, the 
orthodox Jews exchanged the old name of Chaldeans, which 
they had previously applied to the traditionists, for that of Per- 


sians, or Lico;9; for the old hatred to the Chaldeeans was nearly 
obsolete, and they could now safely use the name of Persians as 
a term of reproach. Thus, at a later period, they applied the 
name of Idumezans (as that of the people in the world whom 
they hated most) to the Romans, and under this fictitious name 
safely lavished upon their domineering masters all the venom of 
their abuse. Again, at a later period, when Christianity became 
the religion of the Roman empire, they applied the title of Idu- 
means to the Christians. 

The opprobrious name of Persians gained a new title for the 
sect of the Chasidim, who (still playing upon the malice of their 
enemies), converted this term of contempt into the title of 


La%2 (Pharisees), or persons who, from superior religious 
a 


purity, have abstracted, or separated themselves from the pro- 
fane vulgar. Such seems to have been the true origin of the 
Jewish sects, whose genealogy appears to be fairly indicated in 
the table on the next page. 

In some modern writers we observe the Chasidim and Phari- 
sees spoken of as the orthodox sects of the Jews, and the Sad- 
ducees as sectaries. Nothing can be further from the truth. 
The Pharisees did (it is true), teach the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul, which the Sadducees denied; but the Phari- 
saic doctrine of a future life was not such as a Christian could 
admit; and, with respect to the Sadducees, as Moses had never 


directly inculcated the doctrine of a future state, they could not . 


justly be branded with the opprobrious name of sectaries, for 
not believing in that which the law had not directly inculcated. 
As to the Pharisees, it is impossible to hold that a sect which 
our Saviour rarely mentions, except as hypocrites and a genera- 
tion of vipers, and whose doctrines he declares subversive of the 
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travagant legends suited the Oriental taste ; and they, by degrees, 
acquired such influence, that the very priests, who hated them, 
were eventually compelled to come over to their party. 

When the traditionists had acquired a secure footing in 
Judeea, they began to look out for the tombs of the prophets, 
that this, their favourite engine of imposture, might not be 
wanting in Judea. The two greatest names of the race of 
Israel were Moses and his brother, the first high priest. The 
tomb of Moses was declared by the Scriptures themselves to be 
unknown to any man; that of Aaron, on the other hand, was 
well known to be on the summit of Mount Hor. 

But while the Jews were in exile in Chaldza, during the 
seventy years’ captivity, great changes had taken place in the 
countries formerly belonging to Edom and Amalek. While 
Judeea had been left waste and its cities were empty, the Edom- 
ites had entered upon the vacant territory, and occupied nearly 
the whole southern half of Judea, extending their encroach- 
ments as far north as the city of Hebron, in the south highlands, 
and that of Beyth-gabra (afterwards Eleutheropolis), in the 
Shephelah, or lowlands. It is possible that this emigration was 
compulsory, for at the same time the Nabathzan Arabs (the 
Ishmaelites of the race of Nebaioth), seized on the greater part 
of ancient Edom and nearly the whole of ancient Amalek, and 
founded a powerful kingdom, of which Petra (the ancient Botz- 
rah, also called Sela’), became the capital. 

Notwithstanding some modern opinions to the contrary, the 
ancient kingdom of Edom consisted not only of the long range 
of mountains to the east of the Wady ’Arabah (which we shall 
term the Eastern Mount Se’yr), but also of that mountainous 
range of limestone formation which lies on the north-west of 
the Arabah, and extends southward to the Jebel Araif-en-Nakah. 
This western range we shall term the Western Mount Se’yr. 
After the Nabathean conquests or encroachments, the Edomites 
retained only the western Mount Se’yr; and even of this they 
afterwards appear to have lost some portion. These changes 
had thrown some obscurity over the geography of Edom and 
Amalek, when the Jews returned from Babylonia. 

The true site of Kadesh (as we shall clearly prove in the 
sequel), was at a place now called El-Khalesah (the "EXovca of 
the Macedonians and Elusa of the Romans), which lies about: 
fifteen miles to the south of the ancient Canaanite border. 
Mount Hor may be safely identified with Jebel *Araif-en-Nakah, 
a lofty conical mountain at the south-west corner of the kingdom 
of Edom, and between sixty and seventy miles to the south of 
El-Khalesah. Unfortunately, therefore, for the designs of the 
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rabbins, the true Mount Hor was in the territory still possessed 
by the children of Esau, and Kadesh was in that which they 
had recently acquired. 

Of all the people in the universe the race most detested by 
the Jews were the Idumeans. They were declared by the pro- 
phets to be a nation against whom the Lord had a perpetual in- 
dignation,—the people of his curse. That part of their territory 
which was within the ancient limits of Judza, was called “ the 
wicked border.” A pilgrimage to the true Mount Hor would 
have been to a genuine Jew at once hateful and perilous. This 
difficulty would have caused ordinary men to hesitate; to the 
doctors of the traditions it appeared no obstacle whatever. 
They could easily have discovered Kadesh if they had pleased, 
and this would have guided them to Mount Hor. Kadesh, it is 
true, had changed its name (since it belonged to the Idumzeans) 
to Alusa, but the desert around it was still called the desert of 
Kadesh, and retained this name till the days of Constantine. 
But they had no wish to discover Mount Hor in Idumea, and 
therefore, by one of those bold impostures which any one ac- 
quainted with the Talmud will know to have been as familiar to 
them as the air which they breathed, they decided that Petra, 
then the capital of the Nabathzans, should and ought to be 
Kadesh ; and that a mountain in the immediate neighbourhood 
of that city was the true Mount Hor! 

It is true that Petra and the pretended Mount Hor were in 
the centre of the eastern Mount Se’yr, which was the chief por- 
tion of ancient Edom. It is equally true (as has before been 
observed), that the Israelites were forbidden by Jehovah to set a 
single footstep in Edomite soil; and the king of Edom with a 
large army watched their march, to prevent such aggression ; so 
that without a miracle, worked by the power of evil, in direct 
opposition to the will of Jehovah, it was impossible that Petra 
should be Kadesh, or the pretended Mount Hor the real one. 
These, however, were points very little known to the Jews of the 
Macedonian era; they saw Petra in possession of the Naba- 
theeans, and had not sufficient learning even to suspect that it had 
ever been otherwise. There was, therefore, little danger in this 
strange identification ; and it presented a most important advan- 
tage. The Nabathzans were a friendly people; Petra, their 
capital, was the greatest depot of Oriental commerce in the 
west of the Euphrates, and, by holding their religious pilgrim- 
ages to the tomb of Aaron at the same time with the great 
annual fairs of the Nabathzans, they might combine all the at- 
tractions of worldly commerce with the agreeable consciousness 
of the strict performance of a religious duty. 
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It is remarkable that the Jews of the time of our Saviour 
(discarding the ancient names of Botzrah, Sela’, and Yoktheel, 
which would not have suited the rabbinical imposture), always 


called Petra, Rekem, (x7; in the Arabic translation, est): This 
does not appear to have been the Nabathzan name; and we may 
suspect that it was a corruption of the Arabic er» @ cairn or 
tomb; for the Nabatheans, like the modern Egyptians, pro- 


nounced the < hard, like our g in gild. The first enquiry of the 
Jewish pilgrims was apparently for the tomb, which the Naba- 
theans called Regem ; and thus the city of Petra itself, in Jewish 
parlance, acquired this name, slightly corrupted and softened 
into Rekem. 

Josephus (himself a Pharisee), naturally adopted the Phari- 
saic tradition; and hence he makes the Israelites to encamp at 
Petra (for he never mentions the name of Kadesh), and informs 
us that Aaron was buried in a mountain near that city. But 
Josephus also assures us that Petra, in the time of Moses, was 
the capital of the Amalekites. From this we may judge what 
degree of confidence we ought to place in this writer. It can 
be proved to demonstration, that the whole of the eastern Mount 
Se’yr was part of Edom at the time of the Exodus, and that the 
Amalekites possessed no portion of this region. 

Eusebius, Jerome, and others of the earlier Christian writers, 
naturally borrowed their scriptural geography of the Old Testa- 
ment from the Jews, which led them, unfortunately, into numer- 
ous errors and self-contradictions. 

When Christianity expelled Paganism from the Petrza, the 
city of Petra became the seat of a Christian bishopric; and the 
Christians of Petra adopted, without hesitation or enquiry, the 
Pharisaic tradition as to the site of Mount Hor. Never was 
there an imposture more extravagant than this of the rabbins 
respecting Kadesh and Mount Hor; rarely has an imposture 
been more successful. The traditionists were not satisfied with 
identifying the two principal sites, they planted round them a 
host of minor sites, all equally false. The desert of Tzin was 
assumed to be the pleasant valley now called the Wady Musa; 
the waters of Meribah-Kadesh were shewn in the spring now 
known as the ’Ain Musa; and the first crusaders, in a rapid ex- 
pedition made into Idumza, in the year 1100, watered their 
horses, with great devotion, at the sacred spring. The Beeroth 
Beney Ya’akan was pointed out at some spot about ten miles 
from Petra, and »y, which was on the borders of Moab, was 
transferred to the immediate vicinity of Petra, and called Tai 
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by the Greeks. What is most singular is, that while Eusebius 
and Jerome adopt the rabbinical impostures, they admit (con- 
trary to the rabbins) that Petra (otherwise called Rekem), was 
in the land of Edom, or Idumeza, the country of Esau, in their 
days called Gebalene ; and that the latter name (Hellenized from 


the Arabic (j=), was only another name for Mount Se’yr. So 


gross was the fallacy of the rabbinical imposture, that these 
strange topographers actually conducted the Israelites to Kadesh 
from the east (by the WAdy Musa and the Syk), and from thence 
westward to the false Mount Hor, though this was leading them 
away from Moab and the Arnon, the true direction of their 
march, by a long, unintelligible, and most needless circuit. Yet 
modern travellers and Biblical critics, who all conduct the Israel- 
ites to the false Mount Hor from the west, by the Wady Haroun 
(a day’s journey through the very heart of Edom), have not per- 
ceived that the only foundation for this theory is a wild tradition, 
which conducts the three millions in the directly contrary direc- 
tion. And for such absurdities as these they are content to 
reject and trample under foot the plain words of Moses, who 
assures us that the Israelites were prevented by a hostile army, 
and the interdiction of God, from passing, by a single foot-pace, 
any part of the boundaries of Edom. 

The tradition thus readily accepted by the Christians, was 
transmitted by them to the Mohammedans. When the Arabs 
became masters of Syria, the Petra and Egypt, that people, 
who (as taught by their prophet) revered both Moses and Aaron 
as much as the Jews themselves, received this false tradition 
of the site of Mount Hor from the unanimous testimony of 
Jews and Christians; and the deceived Moslemin, even to this 
day, deem it a pious act of devotion to sacrifice a sheep or a 
goat at the tomb of Aaron, a rite which they certainly learnt 
from the Jewish traditionists. 

In this manner a legend, commencing in imposture, has de- 
scended from the era of the Asmonzans to our own times; but 
from the earliest commencement of the tradition to the time of 
Moses, there is a gap of, at least, eleven centuries; and during 
the latter part of this period, the Jewish nation, long at war with 
Edom, then exiled at Babylon, and afterwards on the very worst 
terms with their old enemies the children of Esau, and excluded 
from Idumeza in the Negeb, had, amidst the revolution of the 
neighbouring states, the alteration of boundaries, and the change 
of local names, certainly lost all knowledge of the true Mount 
Hor of the Mosaic period. 

That the mountain now called the Jebel Haroun (or moun- 
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tain of Aaron), near Petra, is not the true Mount Hor, is per- 
fectly certain; because the Israelites (in every way precluded 
from entering Edom) could not have marched for a day’s journey 
into the very heart of the country, encamped in or near that 
city which, from its peculiar and unrivalled advantages of situa- 
tion, has in all ages (under the various names of Botzrah, Sela’, 
Yoktheel, Rekem and Petra), been the capital of the land of 
Se’yr; and buried their high priest (the brother of their leader) 
on the summit of a mountain, the most conspicuous object from 
the rocks, which rise above the hollow basin of Petra. All this 
is false and impossible, though this is now, from a series of 
strange delusions, the universal creed of all modern writers who 
have visited, or in any way treated of Mount Hor. That the 
true Kadesh was on or near the site of El-Khalesah, and that 
the true Mount Hor is identical with the Jebel ’Araif-en-Nakah, 
shall, by irrefragable arguments, be made perfectly clear as we 
proceed. 


Cuaprer II.—The Imposture of the Greek Monks with 
respect to Mount Sinai. 


The tradition that the mountain at present called the Jebel 
Musa, or mountain of Moses, was the real Mount Sinai, origi- 
nated with, and has been preserved by, a body of Greek monks, 
whose monastery, that of St. Catherine, is at the foot of a rocky 
mountain, which they call Mount Horeb, and from whose sum- 
mit the pretended Mount Sinai rises up, as one mountain piled 
upon another. The earliest period to which the tradition can be 
traced is the time of the Emperor Constantine. The monastic 
life had just been introduced into the Petreea by Hilarion, a 
pupil of St. Anthony; and the life of Hilarion (as written by 
St. Jerome) is a curious and instructive record of the gross 
abuses introduced into Christianity at this early period. Accord- 
ing to St. Jerome, the miracles performed by Hilarion equalled 
any performed by the apostles. They were, however, notwith- 
standing the miraculous power displayed in them, not a little 
ridiculous by the circumstances attending them. On the decease 
of the saint, his tomb still performed miracles, and a godly man 
of the name of Hesychius undertook to steal his bones at the 
risk of his life. This theft seems highly approved of by St. 
Jerome, who, however, pathetically observes, that the desecrated 
tomb still continued to perform as many or even greater mira- 
cles than the actual relics of the saint, when removed from 
Cyprus to Palestine. Such was the school in which the monks 
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of the Petreea were trained ; for monachism, in this region, cer- 
tainly owed its birth and extension to Hilarion. A body of his 
pupils settled in the narrow ravine now called the Wady Shoaib, 
at the foot of the mountains to which they afterwards gave the 
names of Horeb and Sinai. This happened at a time when the 
whole Christian world in Syria was occupied in the gainful trade 
of discovering false sites of great religious events. 

In the year 326 the Empress Helena, the mother of Con- 
stantine, landed in Palestine to visit Jerusalem. She was a very 
old, and probably a very ill-educated woman, as she was the 
daughter of an innkeeper in the petty town of Drepanum, in 
Bithynia, on the shores of the Propontis. She was, however, 
sincerely pious, exceedingly wealthy, and supported in all her 
religious views by her son, who, little to be praised as a husband 
or a father, seems, if we may judge from history, to have been 
a model of filial duty. When the empress entered Jerusalem, 
no one knew even the site of the crucifixion. It was not very 
likely that they should, as the very site of Jerusalem had been 
ploughed up by the orders of Hadrian. No person in Jerusalem, 
or in any part of Palestine, appears to have troubled himself 
about the sacred sites. An universal ignorance seems to have 
prevailed through Palestine. But the visit of the empress 
changed everything. Gold was poured out lavishly to the dis- 
coverers of sacred places, and as soon as the trade in localities 
and relics became gainful, universal Palestine teemed with dis- 
coveries. The people now found that they knew by intuition 
every spot ever mentioned in Scripture; and every child could 
now point out the place where St. Peter went out and wept bit- 
terly, in that very city where, a few months before, no one knew 
or even suspected the true site of the sepulchre of Christ! 

It was exactly at this time, when the discovery of false sites 
was the common trade of Palestine, that the monks of the 
Wady Shoaib, according to their own account, petitioned to the 
empress for funds to erect a chapel, in honour of the burning 
bush, which they affirmed to be near their retreat. The very 
name savours of imposture ; for, supposing that any tradition of 
the true Mount Sinai had survived to their time (which it cer- 
tainly had not), still it is very unlikely, nay, contrary to all con- 
jectural probability, that the exact position of the bush in which 
Jehovah appeared to Moses would have been preserved by local 
tradition. The petition, however, was granted, and the chapel 
was built. In the year 562 Justinian erected for them, at their 
request, a fortified convent ; and they shortly after this discovered 
(as they affirmed), by a revelation to one of the monks in a 
dream, the body of a pretended martyr (to whom they gave the 
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name of St. Catherine), on the summit of a neighbouring moun- 
tain, to which it had been conveyed by angels three hundred 
years before, from the city of Alexandria, where the martyrdom 
took place. This stamps the character of the monks with the 
fatal brand of imposture. Their whole subsequent conduct has 
been one continued series of similar impositions, so palpable, so 
extravagant, and in some instances so unblushingly avowed by 
themselves, that it may be questioned whether, among the genus 
monk, any species like the monks of St. Catherine ever existed to 
degrade the Christian religion by their abominable fabrications. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the tradition preserved by the 
monks of St. Catherine, wants every element which could give 
it authenticity. Its commencement was at a time when these 
impostures were the universal occupation of the Greek monks 
and clergy of Palestine and the surrounding countries ; and the 
corporate body, which has preserved the pretended tradition, has 
been disgraced by every imposture which can throw a scandal on 
the very name of religion. 

The Sinai of the monks of St. Catherine has not even the 
very dubious honour of being the sole Sinai of monkish tradi- 
tion. According to the abundant power claimed by the Romish 
Church, it not unfrequently happens that the complete relics of 
some eminent saint are possessed (if we choose to believe the in- 
fallibility of monachism), in their entire totality, by each of five 
or six different convents at the same time. So in the Negeb, 
there appear to have been, at least, two monasteries, those of 
the city of Paran and of St. Catherine, each of which claimed, 
in the early period of monachism, its own true and indisputable 
Mount Sinai. 

The Sinai of Paran (the modern Mount Serbal, which was 
really the Mount Paran of Scripture) is supposed, as being near 
the chief city in the peninsula, which was also the seat of a 
bishopric, to have been the more popular Sinai, as long as Paran 
maintained its importance. But after the conquests of the Arabs, 
the city fell into ruin; while the fortified monastery, by the 
most infamous and incredibly base subservience to the con- 
querors, (for its monks forged a charter of security, purporting to 
be granted by Mohammed, and built a Mohammedan mosque 
within their outer walls, side by side with the church of the 
transfiguration, 


**Shouldering God’s altar, a vile image stands :”’) 


by these vile observances the monastery of St. Catherine con- 
trived to maintain itself in the general ruin. To please the 
Moslem, they actually chiselled out a hole in the solid rock (on 
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that mountain which they pretended to consider as sacred to 
Jehovah), and shewed it to the world as the print of one of the 
feet of Mohammed’s camels; and this impious fraud they un- 
blushingly avowed to the Prefetto of the Franciscans in Egypt, 
when he visited their convent in 1722. Thus it was that the 
monks of St. Catherine acquired the monopoly of forgery for the 
site of Mount Sinai; and that the Jebel Musa, for some cen- 
turies, maintained its importance. When it once became esta- 
blished in solitary dignity, it long passed current with travellers 
of all sorts, learned and illiterate. Even men at once erudite 
and sagacious, like Dr. Thomas Shaw, swallowed the imposture ; 
and regarded with unfeigned reverence the monkish sites of 
Rephidim and the rock of Meribah, both of which assume an 
impossibility, and openly set common sense at defiance. 

It was not till the present century that the world began to 
awake to the palpable imposture of the monkish Sinai. When 
doubts once began to be suggested, they rapidly accumulated : 
Lord Lindsay, by the most convincing arguments, has shewn it 
to be impossible that the monkish mountain should be the real 
Sinai. A popular modern writer, in a very interesting work, 
has suggested the substitution of the Ras Safsafah (a promontory 
in front of the monkish Horeb) as the real Sinai. This removes 
one objection, but increases the force of others. But it is need- 
less to attempt any serious confutation of this opinion; since we 
hope to shew, beyond the power of reasonable dispute, that the 
true Mount Sinai is in a very different position. 

Even since the Jebel Musa has been marked with the brand 
of suspicion, nay, since its pretensions have been triumphantly 
refuted, the wild majesty and solemn horror of the surrounding 
scenery (not to mention the convenience of comfortable quarters 
at the monastery of St. Catherine, and the curious history, and 
Byzantine architecture, of that convent) have excited the interest 
of a numerous class of visitors. One of the quaintest of these 
has bestowed upon the grotesque mountains of the Granitic 
region, the fanciful appellation of “the Alps unclothed ;” and 
with equal felicity has compared the cul de sac of the Wady 
Shoail to the “‘end of the world.” These strange epithets have 
been religiously echoed by succeeding travellers ; and the tourist, 
who only wanders for amusement, repeats the sentiment of 
Gray,— 


“* Presentiorem et conspicimus Deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga 
Clivosque preeruptos ;” 


and indulges in the enthusiasm of the moment, without caring 
VOL, XI.—NO. XXI. c 
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much whether the ancient associations by which his momentary 
raptures are prompted be genuine or not. 

To the deist and atheist the Mount Sinai of the monks has 
still stronger recommendations. If the whole universe were to 
be searched for the appropriate scene of a great religious im- 
posture, the probabilities appear a million to one that none could 
be found so exquisitely adapted for the purpose as the Sinai of 
the monks of St. Catherine. If (to avoid one fatal objection) 
we suppose the Ras Safsifah to be the true Mount Sinai, in 
spite of evidence which appears decisive to the contrary, the 
aptitude of the site for the purposes of deception is still further 
increased. Here all the miraculous events of the great day of 
the covenant might have been so dramatically represented by a 
skilful impostor, educated in the arts of the Egyptian priest- 
hood, as to be received with undoubting acquiescence as real 
miracles by an ignorant and credulous multitude, already awed 
and confounded by the wild horrors of the surrounding scenery. 
Hence it is important to the cause of true religion, to prove 
that the Sinai of the monks, and those sites selected in its neigh- 
bourhood by modern travellers, have no pretensions whatever to 
the lofty title which is claimed for them; and, indeed, inde- 
pendent of all the other objections (which are numerous and 
mmsurmountable) we may assume it as a certain rule that no 
great miracle would ever be performed on a site, or under cir- 
cumstances, which laid it open to the suspicion of imposture ; 
since, in such a case, all the great objects of a miracle would be 
destroyed. 

Since doubts have been thrown on the monkish imposture, 
all the other mountains of the Granitic district have successively 
been examined to discover the true Mount Sinai; but, in no 
case has a fit representative for the Mosaic mountain been 
pointed out. The claims of Mount Serbal have again come 
under consideration; but independently of the certain fact that 
this mountain is the Paran, and not the Sinai of the Scriptures, 
the total want of any proper encamping ground at its base has 
been found a sufficient reason for its general rejection. It is 
easy to point out the true reason why all search has hitherto 
been disappointed ;—it has been invariably made in the Granitic 
region, which contains all the loftiest mountains of the peninsula. 


But it can be satisfactory shewn, that no very lofty mountain: 


would agree with the circumstances of the Mosaic narrative ; 
and we think we shall be able to prove that the great body of 
the Israelites never even entered that region at all. 
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Cuap. II1.—Mount Sinai. 


Having endeavoured, in the two preceding chapters, to shew 
that the two traditions respecting Mount Sinai and Mount Hor 
(which have done so much to disturb the true geography of the 
Exodus) are both the impudent and irrational forgeries of inte- 
rested fraud, we shall now proceed to search for the true sites of 
the three great stations of the Exodus, —Sinai, Kadesh, and 
Mount Hor. We shall commence with Mount Sinai; but, 
before approaching the subject, we must examine the important 
question of the actual numbers of the people of Israel, because 
this affects every stage of our enquiry. 

I. At the census taken during the encampment at Mount 
Sinai, the total number of all the males of the military tribes, 
(exclusive of the tribe of Levi,) who were of the age of twenty 
years and upwards, was found to be 603,550. According to this 
census, the total number of the whole nation, including the 
Levites, the women, and the children, must have been from two 
millions and a half to three millions. Some writers have con- 
sidered these numbers as incredible, and have suspected that the 
Jewish copyists have tampered with the original text of the 
Pentateuch, to increase the historical importance of their nation. 
Several reasons are alleged by Dean Milman, in his History of 
the Jews, for doubting the accuracy of the vulgar Hebrew text, 
all of which appear to us to admit of an easy and satisfactory 
reply. But it appears needless to enter upon the discussion, be- 
cause it seems to have been admitted by the person, of all others, 
least likely to be suspected of exaggeration, that the numbers of 
the Israelites were to be computed by millions, and not by thou- 
sands, as the Dean would prefer. The Pharaoh who reigned at 
the time of the birth of Moses, alarmed on observing that “ the 
children of Israel increased abundantly, and waxed exceeding 
mighty, and that ¢he land was filled by them,” called a council of 
his people, and drew their special attention to the dangerous 
increase of the Nomade people: ‘ And he said unto his people, 
Behold, the people of the children of Israel are more and 
mightier than we.’ If we consider the pride of the Pharaohs 
and the conceit of the Egyptians, we may feel very certain that 
the nation which this Pharaoh declares to be more in number 
and mightier than his own people, could not have had a popula- 
tion of less than three millions. 

Ewald, in his History, appears satisfied as to the actual num- 
bers of the Hebrew text ; and Canon Stanley agrees on this point 
with the German writer. We shall assume, therefore, the num- 
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bers of the whole Israelitic nation to have been about three 
millions; a point of peculiar importance in our future enquiries. 

They took with them, as Moses informs us, very much 
cattle; and they were also accompanied by a mixed multitude 
called the Asaphsuph (rprosq, Numb. xi. 4, called also » xy, Exod. 
xii. 88), who appear to have been the children of Hebrew women 
by Egyptian fathers, like the son of the Danite woman Shelo- 
mith, mentioned Levit. xxiv. 10. Whoever, therefore, specu- 
lates on the route of the Exodus, should always bear in mind 
the vast multitudes of which the expedition was composed, and 
the incumbrance of the women, and children, and cattle. An 
average day’s journey could rarely have exceeded ten miles, and 
the line of march must frequently have been of enormous extent. 
The encampments, which were in the form of a square when cir- 
cumstances admitted, might, when there was ample space to 
consult health and comfort, have extended forty miles in circuit, 
or ten miles on each of the four sides. 

II. The general direction of the route, after the passage of 
the Red Sea, as far as the desert of Sin, is perfectly well known. 
The encampment by the Red Sea, mentioned in Numb. xxxiii. 
10, removes all difficulty on this point. The sites of the parti- 
cular stations will perhaps always remain a subject of dispute ; 
but as long as we are certain of the line of route, the minutiz 
are not of particular importance. The wilderness of Sin may be 
identified with considerable probability with a plain now called 
the plain of Murkhah. From hence all writers on the subject 
of the Exodus have conducted the wanderers into the Granitic 
region of the peninsula. 

The southern corner of the Sinaitic peninsula is a region of 
granite rocks, intersected by numerous wadys or ravines, which 
form the only means of communication from one part to another 
of this Alpine district. Considering the vast numbers of the He- 
brews, and the attendant Asaphsuph, and the incumbrance of the 
cattle, it seems impossible that they could ever have entered these 
narrow and rugged ravines. We shall seek, therefore, a new course 
for their march, and it is not difficult to find a more probable one. 
To the east of the plain of Murkhah commences a long and 
comparatively narrow desert of sand, which forms a species of 
belt almost across the whole breadth of the peninsula; it may 


be about seventy miles in length by about twelve in average’ 


breadth. It is almost the only desert of sand in the whole 
peninsula. It is level, and in other respects convenient for a 
march. The modern name of this desert is the Debbet er- 
Ramleh. On the north of this desert, and running parallel with 
it, is a long range of low mountains of extremely uniform out- 
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line; which, like the Debbet er-Ramleh, crosses nearly the 
whole of the peninsula, and whose Arabic name is the Jebel 
et-Tih. In the mid-length of this range is a lofty mountain, ris- 
ing pre-eminent above the rest of the chain, which is now called 
the Jebel el-’Ojmah. On the south side of the sandy desert 
are the northern mountains of the Granitic region. Suppose then 
that we assume tentatively that the long and low range of the 
Jebel et-Tih was the Mount Horeb of Moses, that the lofty 
mountain in the midst of the range was Mount Sinai,—and that 
the desert: of Sinai formed the eastern half of the Debbet er- 
Ramleh :—let us see how far these suppositions will agree with 
the Mosaic narrative of the Exodus. 

III. It should be observed that to the north of the Jebel et- 
Tih is a very extensive desert of limestone formation, now called 
et-Tih, which reaches as far north as the southern border of an- 
cient Canaan. There can be no doubt whatever, that the desert 
of the Tih was, in the time of Moses, called the Midbar Paran, 
or desert of Paran. In this desert, and about one or two days’ 
journey to the north-west of our supposed Mount Sinai, we will 
place a colony of Kenite Midianites; of one of whose encamp- 
ments Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, was priest. The 
Midianites were a wide-spreading nation, usually found inter- 
mixed with the Ishmaelite tribes to the east of the three king- 
doms of Edom, Moab, and Ammon. They were for the most 
part a Nomade people, but there was one colony with which 
Moses has made us familiar, which had settled in fixed habita- 
tions to the north of the Arnon, where it possessed five cities, 
each governed by its own king, though these kings were really 
subjects of the king of Heshbon, their suzerain and lord. 

There is not the slightest authority, however, for placing any 
part of the Midianite nation to the east of the Gulf of Eylath 
at the time of the Exodus. This is one of the absurdities of the 
rabbinical geography which the Mohammedan Arabs have con- 
trived to borrow from the Arabian Jews. That Jethro’s Kenites 
were encamped in the desert of Paran there can be no reason- 
able doubt. When David had conquered Edom, Hadad, a youth 
of the blood-royal of Edom, was carried by his father’s servants 
to Paran in the Sinaitic peninsula. They stopped for a time at 
Midian, and then proceeded to Paran (1 Kings xi. 14—18). 
Now, in the position in which we have placed the Midian of 
Jethro, it would be exactly in the road from Edom to Paran. 
So when Saul made war against the Nomade Amalekites, who 
inhabited the whole breadth of the peninsula, from Shur (Suez) 
to Chawilah (a colony of the Cushite Chawilans settled near 
Kylath in the Arabian desert), he found the Kenites intermixed 
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with the Amalekites, and advised them to remove, that they 
might not be included in the slaughter of the latter. The rea- 
son alleged by the king for this act of mercy was, “For ye 
shewed kindness to all the children of Israel when they came 
out of Egypt.” This evidently relates to the Midianites of 
Jethro’s clan. We seem, therefore, justified in placing the en- 
campment of Jethro to the north of our Mount Horeb; and we 
shall see in the sequel, how well this position agrees with the 
Mosaic history. 

IV. But we must carry the scrutiny of the position we have 
fixed upon to a period long antecedent to the date of the Exodus. 
Before the time of Moses, Horeb was called the “ Mount of 
God :” it had an ancient celebrity as a place of peculiar sanc- 
tity. Though Horeb is here mentioned in general terms, and 
the name of the Mount of God seems to have been given to the 


whole of the range, yet the place regarded as the chief seat of ° 


sanctity seems clearly to have been Mount Sinai; and as, 
according to our system of positions, Mount Sinai was part of 
the Horeb chain, the name of Horeb might very well have been 
given to Mount Sinai. It will be observed that in the original 
text the words used for the Mount of God are oviyn n, the 
Mount of the God. The definite article placed before the name 
of God, indicates in Hebrew that the God spoken of is Jehovah 
himself, in opposition to the idol-deities of Polytheism. The 
same idiom is observed in the Arabic. It was then Jehovah 
himself, who in times anterior to the residence of Moses in 
Midian had been worshipped upon Mount Sinai by a_ believing 
people. 

We purpose to shew in a separate dissertation, “On the origin 
of the Pheenicians,” that it was this people (who some centuries 
before the time of Moses inhabited the Sinaitic peninsula) by 
whom Jehovah was adored upon Mount Sinai; and that a dis- 
tinct allusion to this ancient sanctity, attached to the mountain 
in the Pheenician times, is to be found in the prophecy of Eze- 
kiel respecting ‘Tyre (chap. xxviii. 11—19). Of this important 
and most interesting prophecy, we venture with diffidence to 
offer the following as an attempt towards a new and improved 
translation. 


“PROPHECY AGAINST TyrE.—Part IV. 


* And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Son of man, raise the 
funeral lament over the king of Tyre; and thou shalt say to him, Thus 
saith Jehovah, my Lord : 
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I. 


Thou art the seal of the exact sum, 

Full of wisdom, and perfect of beauty. 

In Eden, that delightful garden, hast thou dwelt, 

Every precious jewel adorned thy canopy, 

The sardius, the topaz, and the diamond, 

The chrysolite, the sardonyx, and the jasper, 

The sapphire, the emerald, and the carbunele, and gold. 

The minstrelsy of thy tabrets and thy pipes 

Was prepared for thee at the day thou wert created. 

Thou = the anointed and guardian cherub ; and [it was] I [who] placed 
thee 

On the holy hill of God didst thou dwell ; 

In the midst of the rocks of fire didst thou walk. 

Perfect wert thou in thy ways from the day thou wert created, 

Until by reason of thy vast traffic 

Iniquity was found in thee. 

[Thy sons] filled the midst of thee with violence, and thou sinnedst ; 

And I cast thee as profane from the mount of God; 

And I dispersed thee, thou guardian cherub, 

From the midst of the rocks of fire. 


II. 


[And since again] thou wert lifted up on account of thy beauty ; 

{And enamoured] of thy splendour thou hast corrupted thy wisdom : 
Upon the earth have I cast thee, before kings have I placed thee; 

That thou mayest become a gazing-stock ; 

By the multitude of thy crimes, by the iniquity of thy traffic, 

Thou hast profaned [even] thy [idolatrous] sanctuaries ; 

And I will bring forth fire from the midst of thee, which shall devour thee 
And I will reduce thee to ashes, upon the earth, 

Before the eyes of every gazer on ; 

And those who knew thee among the nations shall be stupified over thee : 
Thou shalt be an object of astonishment, and never again shall thou exist.” 


It has been usually supposed that this prophecy was ad- 
dressed to some actual king of ‘lyre. This we believe to be 
perfectly impossible. Tyre, from its first foundation on the 
Syrian coast, was always so pre-eminently idolatrous that no 
king of this Baal-and-Astarte-worshipping city could ever have 
merited the praises here bestowed by Ezekiel upon the primitive 
orthodoxy of the object of the prophecy. Nor could there ever 
have been a period when the Syrian Tyre could have deserved 
the title of the “ guardian cherub of the holy hill of God.” The 
worship of Baal was contemporary with the foundation of the 
city. The temple of this deity was as old as the city itself. 
The fervour of idolatrous bigotry and superstition never seems 
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to have been intermitted in any period of Tyrian history. Ithobal, 
“the man or servant of Baal,” was a favourite name of the kings ; 
and this appears to have been actually the name of the very 
king who was reigning at the time of the prophecy of Ezekiel. 
Nor would it be easy to understand to what part of any territory, 
ever possessed by the Syrian Tyre, the name of “the holy hill of 
God” could be applied. But assume that the Tyrian people is 
here typified under the figure of its king, and that the com- 
mencement of the first stanza relates to the innocent youth of 
the Pheenician nation, when they inhabited the Negeb, and when 
Mount Sinai was the great gathering-place of their religious 
assemblies, and the whole prophecy becomes clear and intelli- 
gible. 

The concurrent testimony of sacred and profane history 
proves the Phoenicians to have been a Cushite colony from 
Chawilab, on the Persian Gulf, who first settled in the Negeb, 
and were afterwards transferred, by the Assyrians, to the Medi- 
terranean coast, south of Lebanon. In the early days of their 
settlement in the Negeb, they cultivated the pure worship of 
Jehovah, which they had brought from the yet uncorrupted 
parent nation of Chawilah. Afterwards, enriched by a lucrative 
commerce, by sea, with India, and pampered with the luxuries 
of Egypt, Canaan, and Syria, which they obtained in exchange 
for the commodities of Ind, like Jeshurun, they “ waxed fat and 
kicked,” and began to prefer the idol-gods of Egypt to the 
eternal Creator, whom they had previously worshipped in spirit 
and in truth. Then the power of the guilty nation was broken ; 
they were cast, as profane, from the mount of God, and dispersed 
from the Negeb, a situation unrivalled in the world for a mari- 
time people. The Assyrians, then masters of Syria and Canaan, 
compelled or induced them to remove to the northern coast of 
Syria, and to transfer their traffic from the Red Sea to the 
Mediterranean. The agency of the Assyrians in this removal 
may be proved by a passage in the prophecy of Isaiah against 
Tyre (chap. xxiii. 13), which has hitherto much vexed translators 
and commentators, and not less the modern writers of Oriental 
history. In this prophecy Isaiah predicts the destruction of Tyre 
by the Chaldeans under Nebuchadnezzar. He addresses the 
merchants of Tarshish or Tartessus, in Spain, as the richest and 
most flourishing of the Tyrian colonies, inhabiting the Peru of : 
the ancient world. After the manner of the prophets, he bids 
these children of Tyre to sound the my, or funeral lament, over 
the parent-city. 

“Wail, ye ships of Tarshish,” exclaimed the prophet," (the 
ships being here taken figuratively for the merchauts), “ for Tyre 
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is laid waste.” Using the present tense for the future, Isaiah 
places the whole scene vividly before his readers. We see, in 
the picture conjured up by his glowing words, the Sidonians and 
all the neighbouring nations gazing in speechless astonishment 
on the ruin of the Queen of the Sea; while the fierce Chaldzan, 
leaning on his sword, smiles grimly at the desolation caused by 
his victory. Then, to dash down the pride of the conqueror, 
and his confidence in his idol deities, the prophet inquires, in a 
tone of superb disdain, “ Who has taken this counsel against 
Tyre?” “Jehovah of Hosts!” he replies triumphantly, “ He has 
given command against the merchant city, to destroy the strong- 
holds thereof.’ He then turns to the Chaldeans, and pursues 
his argument, that the ruin of Tyre is really brought about by 
the hand of Jehovah. “ Verily, oh land of the Chaldzeans ; this 
people [the Tyrian] was not [till] the Assyrian assigned it 
[Tyre] for a seat for the Tziyim; they [the Tziyim] raised up 
its watch-towers, they erected its palaces, [and he, Jehovah] has 
appointed it for ruin. Wail, ye ships of Tarshish, for your 
strength is destroyed.” 

The word Tziyim, used generally, may be applied to the in- 
habitants of any dry region; but used in a definite sense, as is 
clearly the case here, it applies to the inhabitants of the Negeb, 
the Tziyah kar’ é€oynv, as being that “dry region” which, 
lying immediately to the south of Judah, was most familiar to 
the Yehidim, or Judeaus. The inhabitants of the Tziyah, or 
Negeb, immediately before the foundation of Tyre, were cer- 
tainly the Phoenicians; and the Pheenicians, with equal cer- 
tainty, were a Cushite, and not, as is vulgarly supposed, a 
Canaanite people. Hence the writer of the eighty-seventh 
Psalm speaks of the Tyrians as Cushites, wc» tz (Tyre, the 
people of Cush), for the Masoretic punctuation, wtp ts (Tyre 
with Cush), seems to admit of no rational application. 

We trust we have presented, in the preceding observations, a 
sufficiently clear account of the manner in which Mount Sinai 
acquired its ancient reputation for sanctity; and, in so doing, 
we hope we have in some degree furthered an object which every 
one must deem of primary importance,—the interpretation of 
the prophecies ; and ¢hat with respect to two which have hither- 
to been deemed of peculiar obscurity. We have now to apply 
our elucidations of the ancient sanctity of Mount Sinai to the 
particular site of the Jebel el-’Ojmah, which we propose to shew 
was exactly the mountain which the Phoenicians would have 
chosen for their religious meetings, and whose very name is an 
evident corruption of an Arabic word which indicates these as- 
semblies. 
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The title of the Holy Mount of God, applied to Mount Sinai, 
appears to indicate some revelation from the Deity to his wor- 
shippers to have occurred on this mountain, such as was made 
occasionally to the earlier patriarchs. Mention is made by Eze- 
kiel of the rocks of fire; and it was in fire that the Deity 
usually revealed himself upon this mountain. Without assum- 
ing any complete system of religious ceremonies to have existed, 
such as is prescribed by the Mosaic law, we may take it for 
granted that there was at least some general outline of religious 
worship directed and observed. The chief element of this would 
necessarily be the meeting or assemblage of the whole nation, at 
one point, on the three great festivals of the year,—spring, the 
harvest, and the vintage. By the Mosaic law all the males of 
the nation were to meet three times every year at the place 
where Jehovah should “set his name.” Here they brought 
their sacrifices, which they were not permitted to offer in any 
other place. ‘When ye go over Jordan, and dwell in the land 
which Jehovah your God giveth you to inherit, then there shall 
be a place which Jehovah shall choose to cause his name to 
dwell there. Thither thou shall come, and thither ye shall bring 
your burnt offerings and your sacrifices and your vows, and your 
free-will offerings, and there ye shall eat before Jehovah your 
God, and ye shall rejoice in all that ye put your hands unto, ye 
and your sons, and your daughters, and your men-servants, and 
your maid-servants. Take heed unto thyself, that thou offer 
not thy burnt offerings in every place that thou seest, but in the 
place which Jehovah shall choose in one of thy tribes, there thou 
shall offer thy burnt offerings, and there thou shalt do all that I 
command thee” (Deut. xii. 1O—14). “Three times a year shall 
all thy males appear before Jehovah thy God in the place which 
he shall choose; in the feast of unleavened bread, and in the 
feast of harvest, and in the feast of ingathering, which is in the 
end of the year, when thou hast gathered in thy labours out of 
the field. And they shall not appear before Jehovah empty. 
Every man shall give as he is able, according to the blessing of 
Jehovah thy God, which he hath given thee” (Deut. xvi. 16: 
Ex. xxiii. 16). 

The “solemn assemblies” of the whole people, at stated in- 
tervals, were the cardinal points of the religion of this early 
period. Their object was to prevent idolatry, by confining sacri- 
fices to a certain place, to be made within view of the whole 
nation, and to promote the civilization of the people by bring- 
ing them together, in joyous union, at the three great seasons of 
the year, for a holy, pure, and rational purpose. For these 
meetings a central position would be selected, affording ample 
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space for the whole people to encamp, with sufficient pasturage 
for their cattle. 

All these requirements are exactly met in the position of the 
Jebel el-’Ojmah. It stands almost exactly in the centre of the 
peninsula ; it is peculiarly accessible, in every direction, from all 
parts of the Negeb; and the vallies of the Tih mountains, and 
the plain of the Debbet er-Ramleh, afford abundant pasture- 
ground for cattle. The very name of the Jebel el-’Ojmah, 


Pe ed rund vrs 
doc)} Cue, is an evident corruption of tell n> or 
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dxoc!| ue, the mountain of the religious assembly. With 


reference, therefore, to the early sanctity of Mount Sinai, we 
can require no better position for it than the Jebel el-’Ojmah. 

The name of the “ Mount of God” is given to Horeb, and 
the two names, Horeb and Sinai, are used in such close con- 
nexion with each other, as it would be impossible to account for, 
except on the supposition that Sinai was part of a long chain of 
mountains known by the general name of Horeb. The name 
of Horeb, in Hebrew, >, signifies desolation, aridity, barrenness ; 
and the feature in the Tih chain, which peculiarly struck Canon 
Stanley, was the general character of blanched desolation, which 
pervaded these mountains. We may observe that, in the He- 
brew mind, the idea of a blanched or pallid aspect in scenery 
was closely connected with that of aridity or desolation, because 
both were the consequences of excessive heat. The name of 
Horeb, therefore, is precisely that which would have been given 
in Hebrew to the Tih mountains; and this is another link in 
the chain of identification. 

V. We have next to consider how far our identification of 
Mount Sinai with the Jebel el-’Ojmah will agree with the cir- 
cumstances of the visit of Moses to Midian, and the first reve- 
lation to the prophet of his future mission at the foot of Mount 
Sinai. If we were to assume, with the Jewish rabbins and the 
Mohammedan doctors, that the Midian of Jethro was on the 
east of the Alanitic Gulf, the whole story would be incom- 
prehensible. The Arabs of the present day point out the pre- 
cise well, on the Arabian side of the Gulf, where (as they pre- 
tend) Moses first met the daughters of Jethro; a tradition which 
they, no doubt, received from the Arabian Jews; for whole 
colonies of Jews were settled in Arabia at the birth of Mo- 
hammed. From the well of Shoaib (the name given by the 
Mohammedans to Jethro), either to the monkish or the true 
Mount Sinai, would, to a shepherd encumbered with his flock, 
be a journey of weeks. The route he would have to pursue 
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would be one of the worst in the world for a pastoral journey, 
and there would have been no small danger that the plunderers 
of the desert (the wandering tribes of the Keturah-Sheba, for 
instance), would have treated the shepherd and his flock as un- 
ceremoniously as happened in the case of the cattle of Job,— 
“Sheba fell upon them and took them away; yea, and they 
have slain the servants with the edge of the sword.” After in- 
curring all these dangers, Moses would have arrived at a spot 
where the scanty vegetation would scarcely have repaid him for 
the length of the journey; so that there would have been great 
personal toil, danger to his flock, and serious risk of his own 
life incurred, without any adequate object ; for the flock, when 
it returned (if it really did return), would, in all probability, 
have been so lean, and in such wretched plight, as to appear 
but the ghost of that flock with which the journey was com- 
menced. Again, when Moses returned to Egypt, his brother 
Aaron was sent to meet him by the Lord, and the two brothers 
met each other at the Mount of God, that is, Mount Horeb. 
Moses (it will be recollected) was hastening to Egypt to perform 
his mission. He had fully received all the necessary instructions 
for his great undertaking, and he had no conceivable motive to 
deviate from the direct road. Assuming that he was journeying 
to Egypt from the east of the Gulf of Eylath, he ought to have 
crossed the desert directly from Lylath to Shur, i.e., from Akaba 
to Suez. But to deviate southerly to Mount Sinai, would have 
been to undertake a long and tedious journey, very far from the 
direct route, and wasting needlessly some weeks which, appa- 
rently, might have been better employed. This supposed devia- 
tion has always been a stumbling-block to those Biblical critics 
who have placed the Midian of Jethro’s clan to the east of the 
ulf. 
. On the other hand, assume the Jebel el-’Ojmah to be Mount 
Sinai, the chain of the Tih Mount Horeb, and the Midian of 
Jethro to have been in the desert of Paran, to the north of 
Mount Horeb, and not only every difficulty vanishes, but every 
incident is as easily comprehended as if we had the whole scene 
before us. ‘‘ Now Moses was pasturing the flock of Jethro, his 
father-in-law, the priest of Midian; and he led the flock to the 
extremity of the desert (17727 nx), and came to the mount of the 
[true] God, even to Horeb.” Here we may observe (1), that’ 
the terms of this passage apply properly only to an ordinary 
day’s journey of the flock in search of pasture, no distant journey 
is hinted at: (2), that “the desert” certainly implies the desert 
in which Jethro’s encampment was situated, otherwise it would 
want any intelligible application. Mount Horeb must, there- 
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fore, have bounded the desert in which Jethro was encamped ; 
and (3), that the Tih chain (owr Mount Horeb), is actually at 
the “extremity” of the desert of Paran; for this is the proper 
rendering, and not (as in our Authorized Version), the “ backside 
of the desert.” The whole chain of Horeb, it will be observed, 
was termed, in a general sense, “the Mountain of God;” but 
Mount Sinai specially and particularly. 

On the west side of Mount Sinai is the Nukb el-Mureikhy, 
or Om Rakhi, a pass which crosses the Horeb chain from north 
to south, and which, in the days of Moses, was probably the 
track by which the Amalekite caravans passed from Paran to the 
south of Canaan. Crossing the Horeb chain through this pass, 
Moses might have arrived at the south side of Mount Sinai, and 
there received his mission, near the future site of the Israelite 
encampment. After the Divine revelation, Moses immediately 
returned to Jethro, and asked permission to journey to Egypt, 
to see if his brethren were yet alive. ‘And Jethro said to 
Moses, Go in peace; and Moses took his wife and his sons, and 
set them on an ass, and he returned to the land of Egypt.” 

Assuming the position of the Midianite camp to have been 
such as we have described, Moses would have arrived, at the end 
of the first or second day’s journey, at the northern foot of 
Mount Horeb; for the direction of this chain is from north-west 
to south-east. 

Here, probably, would be their first ‘ Malén” or resting- 
place for the night (the Menzil of the Arabs), which, in our 
English version, is rendered “inn,” a term unjustifiable in the 
modern meaning of that word, for Malén signifies neither an 
inn, nor a caravanserai, by its intrinsic force. Pursuing his 
course along the northern base of the mountain, he would natu- 
rally encounter his brother Aaron, who was advancing from 
Egypt to meet him, by the side of the Holy Mountain. Neither 
would deviate from the proper course ; both would meet in pur- 
suing it. As far, therefore, as regards the residence of Moses 
in Midian, the positions we have suggested are a commentary 
on the Bible, which throws light upon utter darkness, and ex- 
plains everything which was previously obscure. 

VI. We now come to the march of the Israelites from the 
desert of Sin to Mount Sinai. On quitting the former, they 
enter the western extremity of the Debbet er-Ramleh, the great 
sandy belt of the peninsula. Extending from north-west to 
south-east, is the long chain of Mount Horeb on the left hand ; 
and ranges of limestone hills, forming the outward bulwark of 
the Granitic region, extend on the right. The lofty peak of 
Mount Sinai is seen, in the distance, towering over the rest of 
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the Horeb chain. The first two stations are Dophkah and 
Alush; the third is Rephidim, on the southern base of Mount 
Horeb. Here there was, probably, a watering-place, since the 
Israelites seem to have expected water; but the spring, if it 
really had ever existed, was dried up. After the usual murmurs 
of the people for want of water, the deficiency was miraculously 
supplied by Moses, who struck the rock with his wand, upon 
which water immediately gushed out. We are told expressly 
that the rock was “in Horeb,” which identifies the position as 
being on the south of the mountain.—“ Then came Amalek, and 
fought with Israel in Rephidim.” Who and what was Amalek? 
Jehovah himself, by the mouth of Balaam, informs us, that it 
was the chief of all the nations of the time; at least of those 
which might be considered as surrounding the kingdom of 
Moab. The German Professor Michaelis (whose opinion is 
adopted by some English writers of high reputation), assures us 
that the Amalekites were a petty tribe of prowling kidnappers, 
living by plunder. As all the authorities quoted by him, instead 
of supporting his argument, completely disprove it, we shall re- 
ject his opinion without hesitation, and assume that the nation 
which could venture to encounter an army of 600,000 men was 
a populous, warlike, and powerful one. If the Israelites had 
not been supported by a miracle, they would, notwithstanding 
their vast numbers, have been destroyed by the Amalekites ; 
for, “whenever Moses let down his hand Amalek prevailed.” 
The Amalekites were finally repulsed rather than conquered ; 
and after this battle hostilities ceased between the two nations. 
But a fearful doom was launched against the Amalekite nation. 
A war, to continue century after century, was declared against 
them hy Jehovah, and a sentence of final extermination was 
passed against them; after which ¢he very memory of this nation 
was to perish from the earth! Does not this fully establish the 
inference, that they were one of the most powerful nations of 
the age? Shall we suppose that the Deity himself declared a 
war of extermination against a petty tribe of the prowlers of 
the desert, and ¢hat war to continue for centuries? Or that 
Jehovah himself doomed the memory of such a tribe to oblivion, 
when the greater miracle would have been to preserve it? In 
what the crime of the Amalekites consisted, which could pro- 
voke so terrible a doom ; and how it happened that, though they: 
were merely repulsed at Rephidim, the Israelites continued in 
the kingdom of Amalek for thirty-eight years, peaceably and 
without a renewed contest; we will endeavour to explain in a 
special dissertation “On the doom of Amalek.” 

It seems perfectly clear that the numbers which encountered 
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at the battle of Rephidim could not have been less than half a 
million of men. We may reasonably suppose that the Israelites 
in this first battle, where they were so greatly imperilled, would 
have led to the combat at least half their available forces; and 
that the forces of the Amalekites, led against a nation which 
could bring 600,000 men into the field, could not be less than 
200,000. When Saul, on a future occasion, made war against 
the Amalekites, he deemed an army of 210,000 men to be 
necessary for the purpose; although, as he had to conduct these 
forces through a vast desert, where water was exceedingly scarce, 
he had every motive to reduce his army to the smallest numbers 
which it would be prudent to employ. The position which we 
have chosen for Rephidim affords ample room for the encounter 
of the large armies actually engaged there ; but we should. vainly 
search, in the Granitic district, for an adequate battle-field for 
half a million of men. 

Immediately after the battle Jethro visits the camp of Israel. 
From the position which we have selected for Jethro’s Midian, 
this visit would have been easy and practicable. From Rephidim 
to the encampment of Jethro would probably have been only 
two days’ journey to a person unencumbered. But the case 
would be far different if we place Midian to the east of the Gulf 
of Eylath. 

We shall only mention one more point with respect to the 
Midianites. Hobab the Midianite, the son of Jethro, and 
brother-in-law of Moses, was so well acquainted with the desert 
of Paran, that he was competent to serve as a guide to the 
Israelites in their marches. If we suppose him to have been 
born, and to have dwelt all his life in the desert of Paran, he 
would naturally have acquired this knowledge; but if the seat 
of his nation was on the east of the Aulanitic Gulf, his intimate 
knowledge of the desert of Paran would have been equally sin- 
gular and unaccountable. 

From Rephidim the Israelites march to the foot of Mount 
Sinai. 

VII. The most remarkable circumstances which occurred at 
Mount Sinai, with a view to the identification of the mountain, 
were (1), on the day of the covenant, and (2), on the day of 
the idolatrous worship of the golden calf. 

On their arrival at the mountain, a day was appointed for 
the Israelites to enter into a covenant with Jehovah. That 
neither man nor beast might desecrate the mountain by treading 
on it, bounds were set round its foot, to prevent any one from 
approaching. They were not natural bounds, as a late writer 
has supposed, but artificial ones, set up for the occasion (Exod. 
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xix. 12). They were not merely limits, but opposed a physical 
impediment to the approach to the mountain (ver. 23). They 
probably consisted of a ditch and a mound. 

As the monkish Mount Horeb, from the summit of which 
rises the monkish Mount Sinai, is a precipitous rock, ascending 
abruptly from the plain of er-Raheh, and the two lateral wadys, 
such bounds with respect to it would scarcely have been neces- 
sary. This peculiarity of the traditional Horeb and Sinai seems 
alone fatal to their claims, if, at the present day, they could 
really be said to possess any. 

On the morning of the day of the covenant the whole side 
of the mount was covered by a thick cloud, which hid it from 
view ; and Jehovah descended in fire upon the summit of Sinai. 
The people were brought out of the camp to the foot of the 
mountain. This is to be understood not only of the males of 
Israel, but of the whole people, including the women and chil- 
dren, even to the hewer of wood and drawer of water; for the 
whole nation was required to be present, whenever Israel entered 
into a covenant with Jehovah; even the stranger in the camp 
was brought forward as a witness (Deut. xxix. 1O—12). There 
would, therefore (including the Asaphsuph), have been more 
than three millions of souls ranged in order at the foot of the 
mountain. 

Moses then ascended to its summit, and afterwards returned 
to the people. As this ascent only occupied part of the day, 
and left ample time for the subsequent delivery of several im- 
portant laws to Moses, we have here a sufficient refutation of 
the absurd opinion of those who imagine that Mount Sinai is to 
be sought for amongst the loftiest mountains of the peninsula. 
The mountains in which great miracles have been performed 
have usually been of very moderate elevation, such, for instance, 
as Carmel. A lofty mountain is unsuitable for the purpose; its 
very height abstracts from the evidence of the miracle, if wit- 
nessed from its base. In the present instance the terms of the 
historic narrative render the selection of any elevated mountain 
for the Exodial Sinai absolutely impossible. 

The Divine voice then proclaimed aloud the words of the 
Decalogue; and this was followed by thunder and lightning, 
till the whole mountain appeared to smoke. The people were 
so much alarmed that they removed and stood afar off, between’ 
the mountain and the camp. In the desert, therefore, at the 
foot of the true Mount Sinai, there should be room for an en- 
campment of three millions of souls with the cattle; and be- 
tween the camp and the mountain space is required for the 
whole people ; first, to be ranged in order at the foot of the 
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mountain; and, secondly, to retire afar off in the direction of 
the camp. Lord Lindsay, speaking of the traditional Sinai, is 
of opinion that there is not space enough for these purposes in 
the narrow precipitous ravines from which alone the peaks are 
visible, or in any other place or valley in the whole district. 
Whenever the plain of er-Raheh, in front of the traditional 
Horeb, is accurately measured, there can scarcely be a doubt, 
notwithstanding some bold assertions to the contrary, that his 
lordship’s opinion will be found correct. But in the Debbet 
er-Ramleh, in front of the Jebel er-’Ojmah, there is, if in any 
part of the peninsula whatever, ample space for all these purposes. 

As the people are said to have beheld from the base of the 
mountain the flame, indicating the presence of God, on its 
summit, this summit should be visible from the plain, or at 
least some conspicuous peak, which in ordinary parlance might 
be termed the summit. This is not the case with respect to the 
traditional Sinai; but it will, no doubt, be found to be complied 
with in the Jebel el-’-Ojmah. We apprehend, therefore, that the 
Jebel el-’Ojmah, and the desert in front of it, will be found not 
only to be a scene appropriate to the great events of the Day of 
the Covenant, but that the former will be the only mountain in 
the whole peninsula which is suitable for the purpose. 

During all the marches of the Israelites, they were preceded 
by a miraculous pillar, which assumed the shape of a cloud by 
day, and a flame of fire by night. This was supposed to indi- 
cate the immediate presence of Jehovah, by which we are of 
course to understand a special emanation of his essence. On 
the Day of the Covenant, this emblem of the presence of Jehovah 
appears to have been transferred to Mount Sinai, the flame and 
cloud being both visible at the same time; the cloud covering 
the whole side of the mountain like a thick mist, or fog, or dense 
smoke ; the flame shining resplendently from-the summit, and 
visible above the intense darkness, which however it did not dis- 
perse. They appear to have continued in this state till the 
setting up of the Nomade-temple, or “tabernacle of the con- 
gregation.” This was no sooner erected, at the commencement 
of the second year after quitting Egypt, than the miraculous 
Shechinah descended upon the tabernacle. ‘The cloud of Je- 
hovah was upon the tabernacle by day; and fire was on it by 
night, in the sight of all the house of Israel, throughout all the 
journeys ” (Exod. xl. 38). This indicated the presence of God 
in the sanctuary ; and from that time Moses, who had always 
previously ascended Mount Sinai to commune with Jehovah, 
now ceased to go up, and received all his future instructions in 
the tabernacle of the congregation. 
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This will explain some important occurrences on the day on 
which the golden image of the calf,—the brute object of their 
old Egyptian idolatry, was erected. Moses was on the summit 
of Sinai (at the termination of the first forty days which he spent 
there unsustained by mortal food) when the idol Chag, or fes- 
tival having commenced, the people were feasting and dancing 
in the plain below, before the image of the calf. Of all this, 
Moses perceived nothing, because the thick cloud which covered 
the mountain intercepted the view of the plain. Jehovah in- 
formed him of the rebellion of the people; and the prophet then 
descended the mountain with his servant Joshua. As they were 
going down, Joshua heard the noise of the people, as they 
shouted, and said to Moses, “There is a noise of war in the 
camp.” And Moses said, “It is not the voice of a cry of vic- 
tory, neither is it the voice of a cry of defeat; but it is the voice 
of singing that I hear” (Exod. xxxii. 17, 18). It was not till 
Moses had quitted the cloudy canopy which enveloped the 
mountain, and had entered on the plain, that he perceived the 
people busily engaged in their idolatrous rites. They were 
dancing in a state of nudity before the calf, with the Amalekites 
(their late enemies, but with whom they had now made a truce) 
sitting or standing by, the amused spectators of the infamy of 
their conquerors (Exod. xxxii. 25). Moses afterwards reduced 
the calf into powder, and “ cast the dust thereof into the brook 
(m2) that descended out of the mountain” (Deut. ix. 21). 

It will be seen from the preceding statement, that we are 
not to attribute to any peculiar conformation of Mount Sinai 
the fact that Moses heard the noise of the idolatrous feast be- 
fore he could perceive what was passing in the plain. Had it 
not been for the dense cloud which enveloped the mountain, he 
must have seen what was passing, from the mountain top; as the 
summit itself was visible from the plain, when not obscured by 
the miraculous cloud. The Nachal or brook, into which the 
dust of the golden calf was thrown, appears to be the WAdy el- 
Mureikhy. The mountain out of which it descends may mean 
either Horeb or Sinai. 

The position of the Israelitic encampment at Mount Sinai, 
with the extent of ground which they occupied for the pasturage 
of their cattle, is distinctly marked in the first verse of the first 
chapter of Deuteronomy, although there is an evident error in 
the Hebrew text. The verse should be read as follows: “These 
be the words which Moses spake unto all Israel, in the ’ArAbah, 
or plain, of the Jordan; [being a repetition of the law, which he 
had before delivered to them] in the Midbar, or wilderness, over 
against the Red Sea, between Paran and Laban, and Tophel, and 
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Chatzéroth, and Di-zahab.” Some words to the purport of 
those between brackets, we think, have been omitted by the 
copyists,—the words ’Arabih and Midbar have been trans- 
posed ;—for the former clearly describes the plain of the Jordan, 
and the latter, the desert of Sinai; and the words ;wa wa (im- 
properly transiated “on this side the Jordan’’) have been inter- 
polated in this place, as in several others, from the ignorant 
marginal note of some Judean doctor returned from the cap- 
tivity. 

The proof that the five local names relate to the desert of 
Sinai, and have no connexion with the plain of the Jordan, where 
the book of Deuteronomy was composed, is direct and incon- 
trovertible. Three of these places can be satisfactorily identified 
with names of places still in existence in the Sinaitic peninsula. 
Paran is well known to be the modern Feiran. Chatzéroth was 
certainly on the site of Hudhéra, because the two names niyq and 


G- 7 


5d are identical ; and the situation of Hudhéra is proved to 


be the right one, by its relative position with respect to Di- 
zahab. The last named place, which signifies “the golden,” 
i.e., port (El-Dorado, as a Spaniard would term it) was indis- 


putably on the site of Minat edh-Dhahab (C2i)\ &x), which 
has exactly the same signification as Di-zahab, and is the best 
port on the Gulf of Akaba. As to the other two places, Tophel 
was in all probability a place near Paran, in which the mineral 
called the Tafal, or yellow pipe-clay, is dug. As this article 
would have been of great use to the Israelites when encamped 
at Mount Sinai, it is probable that they purchased it in large 
quantities from the Amalekites, and were particularly familiar 
with the place where it was procured. The hills where it is still 
excavated appear to be a little to the north-east of Paran. 
Laban was probably some mountain of peculiar whiteness in the 
Horeb chain. The desert at the south of the Jebel el-’Ojmah 
exactly agrees with these indications. It is between all these 
five places ; which are only mentioned as well known names, indi- 
cating the central position between them, and not as assuming 
that the actual pasture grounds of the Israelites extended so far 
south as Di-zahab, or Paran. The Granitic region was the 
stronghold of the Amalekites, and into this the Hebrews could 
not have penetrated. 

One only criterion remains to be mentioned for the purpose 
of identifying the Mosaic Sinai with the Jebel el-’Ojmah of the 
modern Arabs. This, combined with the proofs which have pre- 
ceded it, establishes this important identification with absolute 
certainty. We have shewn that the miraculous pillar, which 
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assumed alternately the appearance of a cloud and of fire, set- 
tled upon the tabernacle of the congregation immediately after 
it was erected. “On the day that the tabernacle was reared up, 
the cloud covered the tabernacle, namely, the tent of the testi- 
mony; and at even there was (as it were) the appearance of fire, 
until the morning. So it was always, the cloud covered it by 
day, and the appearance of fire by night. And when the cloud 
was taken up from the tabernacle, then after that the chil- 
dren of Israel journeyed; and in the place where the cloud 
abode, there the children of Israel pitched their tents” (Numb. 
ix. 15—17). The miraculous pillar therefore was the guide of 
all their journeys; it indicated all their marches and encamp- 
meuts. 

After a residence of eleven months and nineteen days at the 
foot of Mount Sinai, the march was resumed northwards to 
Kadesh. The miraculous cloud was seen slowly to elevate itself 
from the tabernacle of the congregation; the tents were struck, 
the baggage collected, the beasts of burthen laden; the whole 
encampment was on the march. The guiding pillar then moved 
in the direction of the Nukb el-Mureikhy, and leading the march 
through the Horeb chain by that pass, it conducted them into 
the desert of Paran. The encampment for the first night was in 
that desert, on the north of the chain of Mount Horeb. “ And 
it came to pass on the twentieth day of the second month, in 
the second year, that the cloud was taken up from off the taber- 
nacle of the testimony. And the children of Israel proceeded 
in their journeyings from the wilderness of Sinai; and the cloud 
sunk down to rest (j77 je) in the wilderness of Paran”’ (Num. 
x. 11, 12). 

If the whole peninsula be searched through, there is not an- 
other situation in which this could have happened, combined with 
the existence of a mountain in any respect suitable to the descrip- 
tion of Mount Sinai. Let this be admitted, as we think it will, 
and the long-pending discussion respecting the site of Mount 
Sinai may be considered as now set at rest. 


Cuarter 1V.—Kadesh. 


The apparent object of the marches of the Israelites from 
Horeb, was to commence the conquest of Canaan from its south 
border, in that part which may be termed the Amorite High- 
lands in opposition to the Shephélah, or Lowlands, occupied by 
the Philistines. The mountainous country of the Amorites was 
that which afterwards became the possession of the tribe of 
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Judah; and which, in the New Testament, is called the Hill 
Country of Judea. It was now inhabited by the Amorites, a 
people “ tall as the cedar, strong as the oak,” and among whom 
was still existing in their cities a considerable remnant of the an- 
cient Anakim, or giants. Of the stature of the Anakim, we may 
judge from the description given of them by the spies at Kadesh: 
“ And we saw the giants, the sons of Anak; and we were in our 
own sight as grasshoppers; and so were we in their sight” 
(Num. xiii. 33). This was a formidable nation to encounter ; 
but they were still infinitely less terrible than their western 
neighbours the Philistines, the most warlike nation of the East, 
and who may be termed the Spartans of Asia. 

On marching from Horeb to attack the mountainous region 
of the Amorites, the best position for the final encampment, pre- 
vious to entering the Amorite territory, was certainly on the 
site of the modern el-Khalesah. Let us, therefore, assume that 
this might have been the site of Kadesh, and examine how far 
it will agree with the requirements of the Scriptural history in 
the same manner which we have adopted with respect to Mount 
Sinai. 

The route across the desert of Paran northwards has never 
yet been properly explored. The modern name of this desert is 


“the Tih” (a3) a word which is explained by the Arabic lexi- 


cographers to mean, when used indefinitely, any desert through 
which the traveller wanders in a state of surprise or confusion ; 


v wal 
but with the definite article prefixed «)\, its meaning is re- 


stricted to the particular desert of which we are now treating. 
This desert is peculiarly and pre-eminently the Tih, and it is 
very probable after all that it is a mere corruption of the Hebrew 
my, or the Dry Country, a name which was used, as we have 
before observed, with peculiar application to this region. The 


Arabic verb s\; seems formed from the noun rather than the 
noun from the verb. Moses describes this desert in terms which 
fully justify the modern Arabic definition, of a desert whose hor- 
rors confound and astonish the traveller. ‘ And when we de- 
parted from Horeb, we went through all that great and terrible 
wilderness in the way to the hill country of the Amorites; and 
we came to Kadesh Barnea” (Deut. i. 19). In another text 
he describes it “as that great and terrible wilderness wherein 
were fiery serpents and scorpions, and drought, wherein there 
was no water” (viii. 15). The stations between Horeb and 
Kadesh appear to have been sixteen. Whenever the desert of 
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Paran is properly explored, it is probable that most of these 
names will be found to be still in use (only slightly corrupted) 
among the modern Arabs. That there is a reasonable prospect 
of this will be seen more fully in the sequel. In the meantime, 
all we know of the route is, that it did not join the road from 
Akaba to el-Khalesah, but must have kept to the west of that 
track. It is not improbable that it may have followed, as far 
as practicable, the course of the WAdy el-Arish northwards. 

The first two stations are not named by Moses. The third 
seems to have been Tab’érah, which also received the name of 
Kibroth hat-Ta’awah, or the Graves of Desire, i.e., of those 
who desired, or longed after, flesh-meat, from weariness of the 
insipid taste of the manna. Here the murmurs of the people 
for flesh induced the miraculous supply of quails, which was fol- 
lowed by a very great plague, in which perished a multitude of 
the people. It is not improbable that the ’Ain er-Rejem, the 
fountain of the cairn, or tomb, may still preserve the memory 
of Kibroth hat-Ta’awah. The fourth station was Chatzéroth, 
which is not to be confounded with the Chatzéroth to the north 
of Di-zahab. There were anciently several places of this name 
in the peninsula. The next three stations were Rithmah, Rim- 
mon-Paretz, and Libnah. Libnah seems to have been not only 
a city, but a place of some importance. We find that when 
Edom threw off the yoke of the kings of Judah in the days of 
Jehoram (cir. 885 3.c.) Libnah also revolted and regained its 
independence (2 Kings viii. 22). It seems not improbable that 
this city was on the point where the caravan-route from Paran 
to Kadesh and Beersheba intersected that from Eylath to Shur. 

Proceeding northwards from Libnah, the next stations were 
Rissah, Kehélath, and Har-Shapher. Har-Shapher might pro- 
bably be the Jebel Yelek. The six next stations were Charddah, 
Makhéloth, Tachath, Tarach, Mithkah, and Chashmonah. The 
next station to Chashmonah was Kadesh Barnea, which is often 
called simply Kadesh. In the list of stations (Numb. xxxiii. 
30) the name of this city is omitted in its proper place between 
Chashmonah and Mosérah. That it ought to have stood here is 
certain, because the six following stations (as we shall prove 
indisputably) were on the route which the Israelites took to the 
Red Sea (i. e., the Gulf of Eylath) after quitting Kadesh. Ka- 
desh was the seventeenth station after leaving Mount Sinai. — 
The distance between the two places, by the way of Mount Se’yr, 
is said (Deut. i. 2) to be eleven days’ journey. But this is the 
rate of more rapid travelling than that of the Israelites: their 
average day’s march may be estimated at ten miles; and, as the 
entire distance between the Jebel el-’Ojmah and El-Khalesah, 
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by the route we have indicated, would be. about 170 miles, 
the number of the stations agrees very well with the actual 
distance. 

It will, of course, be understood that the Israelites did not 
encamp in the city of Kadesh, which could not have contained 
(if its inhabitants had quitted it for their accommodation) the 
three-hundredth part of their numbers. They encamped on the 
west of the city, and in the desert of Paran. Kadesh was near 
the uttermost border of the kingdom of Edom. Some modern 
writers, to favour their peculiar theories, have excluded the 
chain of mountains on the north-west of the Arabah (which we 
have termed the Western Mount Se’yr) from the territories of 
Edom; but this view of the border of Edom is clearly erro- 
neous. How admirably situated the position of Kadesh was for 
an invasion of the Amorite territory, will appear from the map. 
It was about fifteen miles to the south of the Canaanite border, 
and near the territories both of the Philistines and the Amo- 
rites ; so that if these nations felt any alarm at the unexpected 
propinquity of a wandering nation of three millions of souls, 
neither could tell against which the attack was contemplated ; 
and being scions of different ethnical stocks, they were not likely 
to combine either for attack or defence. ’Ar{d, a principal city 
of the Amorites, was marked by the Israelites as the first object 
of attack; and Kadesh was peculiarly well situated for a march 
against this city. 

We may now proceed to the various criteria, which all unite 
in identifying the site of Kadesh with that of El-Khalesah. 

1. Kadesh was exactly on the line of the south border of 
Israel, as marked out by Moses (Numb. xxxiv. 3—5) and Joshua 
(xv. 2, 4). This border extended from the southern limit of 
the Dead Sea, called by Moses the Salt Sea, to the mouth of 
the Nachal Mitzrayim, the modern Wady el-’Arish. Both the 
north and south borders of Israel, as defined by Moses, were 
deduced from east to west, or from west to east, as nearly as 
possible in a straight line. If we draw such a direct line, on 
any good map, between the mouth of the Nachal Mitzrayim 
and the southern extremity of the Salt Sea, it will pass through 
El-Khalesah, or at a very short distance to the north of that 
site. The intermediate positions between the Dead Sea and 
Kadesh were the Ma’aleh Akrabbim (or Ascent of the Scorpions) 
and the desert of Tzin. Ma’aleh in Hebrew signifies exactly 
such a steep and dangerous pass or ascent as the modern Arabs 
describe by the words Nukb or Akabah. The Ma’aleh Akrabbim 
was certainly that remarkable pass by which travellers ascend 
from the Wady el-’Arabah to the south of Judza, and which is 
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now called the Nukb es-Sufah. The northern extremity of this 
pass, at the village of Kurnab, lies exactly on the proposed line. 
The situation of Kurnab agrees with that assigned by Eusebius 
to Tamar, or Qayapw, and Tamar is described by Ezekiel as 
lying exactly on the south border of Israel (Ezek. xlvii. 19; 
xlviii. 28). The word Tamar, it will be observed, signifies a 
palm-tree ; and the next position on the south border, proceed- 
ing westward, after quitting Tamar and the Ma’aleh Akrabbim, 
is the desert of Tzin. As yy is used by the Talmudists to signify 
a dwarf palm-tree, the cognate meanings of this word and Tamar 
appear a strong indication of their propinquity. The desert of 
Tzin was in the east of Kadesh, which therefore follows imme- 
diately after this desert in the western direction of the boundary. 
We may therefore place the desert of Tzin in the intermediate 
position between Kurnab and El-Khalesah. After quitting El- 
Khalesah, the boundary proceeds through several places, which 
cannot be identified in the present state of our geographical 
knowledge of this region, to the mouth of the Wady el-Arish. 
The general direction may possibly have been collaterally with 
the bed of the torrent now called the Wady el-Khubarah. 

2. Kadesh was on the exact spot where the caravan-route 
from Hebron to Egypt, by Shur, crossed the south border of 
Israel. When the capital of Lower Egypt was at Memphis, the 
ordinary caravan-route from Canaan to Egypt was across the 
desert from Beersheba to the northern extremity of the Gulf of 
Suez. It was not till the founding of Alexandria that the coast 
road became the common route between the two countries. The 
route then from Hebron to Egypt was by, 1. Beersheba; 2. Ka- 
desh ; 3. Beer-lachai-roi; 4. Bered; 5. Shur. It was by this 
route that Hagar, when she fled from Sarah, was proceeding to 
Egypt, her native country (Gen. xvi. 7 and 14). When Jacob 
and his family were on their journey to Egypt, they also took 
the route by Beersheba (Gen. xlvi. 1). 

El-Khalesah, which we identify with Kadesh, is about fifteen 
miles to the south-west of Beersheba, and exactly on the route 
from thence to Shur, the modern Suez. The station of Bered 
(we believe) still retains its ancient name. The whole route 
may be easily traced out, when travellers, actuated by the truc 
spirit of discovery, will venture to deviate from the trite and 
ordinary tracks. 

3. Kadesh was just beyond the extreme limits of the kingdom 
of Edom. It belonged apparently not to Edom, but to Amalek, 
for the Israelites never entered the kingdom of Edom. It will 
be seen in Joshua xv. 28, that Beersheba lay to the north of the 
border of Edom; and as El-Khalesah is a little to the south-west 
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of Beersheba, it would just be beyond the north-west corner of 
the limits of the children of Esau. 

4, Kadesh lay between ¢wo deserts; those of Paran to the 
west, and of Tzin to the east. When the Israelites first visited 
Kadesh, they encamped in the desert of Paran; on their last 
visit, in that of Tzin. El-Khalesah is exactly on the borders of 
the desert of Paran, which comes up to it on the western side ; 
and the desert of Tzin will naturally be sought for on the east 
of El-Khalesah, between that site and the Pass of Sufah and 
the village of Kurnab. When the spies proceeded from Kadesh 
to Hebron, they passed through the desert of Tzin (Numb. xiii. 
21, 22). This agrees exactly with the supposition that El-Kha- 
lesah is the true site of Kadesh. 

5. The desert in the immediate vicinity of Kadesh (though 
part of the desert of Paran, and perhaps of Tzin) is called (Psalm 
xxix. 8) the desert of Kadesh. 


‘The voice of Jehovah breaketh the cedars ; 
Yea, Jehovah breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. 
He maketh them also to dance like a calf; 
Lebanon and Sirion like the calf of the buffalo. 
The voice of Jehovah makes the desert to tremble, 
Jehovah causes to tremble the desert of Kadesh.” 


Here Kadesh and Lebanon are obviously mentioned as the 
two extremities of Israel on the south and north; for the north- 
ern boundary crossed over the Lebanon chain from Gebal, by 
Mount Hor, to the Le-bo Chamath, and the southern boundary 
passed from the mouth of the Nachal Metzrayim, through Ka- 
desh, to the Dead Sea. That the desert round El-Khalesah was 
formerly called the desert of Kadesh, may be easily proved. 
El-Khalesah was in the time of the Macedonians and Romans 
called EXovea, or Elusa. This is proved both by the similarity 
of names, and the distances, in the Peutinger Itinerary, on the 
road from Atlia Capitolina (Jerusalem) to Aila (Akaba). The 
Jewish name for Elusa (as used in the first century after Christ) 
Was xxibn. 

Now we find that in the time of St. Jerome, the desert 
around Elusa still retained the name of the desert of Kadesh, 
although the name of the city itself had been changed by the 
Idumzeans to Alusa, from which the Macedonians formed the 
name of EXovea. As the passage in Jerome is curious, we shall 
cite it in full: it occurs in his life of Hilarion :—“ Quantum 
autem fuerit in eo studii, ut nullum fratrem quamvis humilem, 
quamvis pauperem preteriret, vel illud indicio est, quod vadens 
in desertum Cades, ad unum de discipulis suis visendum, cum 
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infinito agmine monachorum pervenit Elusam, eo forte die, quo 
anniversaria solennitas, omnem oppidi populum in templum 
Veneris congregaverat. Colunt autem illam ob Luciferum, cujus 
cultui Saracenorum natio dedita est. Sed et ipsum oppidum ex 
magna parte semibarbarum est, propter loci situm.” Here we 
find the confutation of a common error (adopted inadvertently 
by Dean Milman, History of the Jews, vol. ii., p. 68), that Hir- 
canus having subjugated Idumeza, “ compelled the ancient rivals 
of his people to submit to circumcision, and to adopt the Jewish 
religion, and so completely incorporated the two nations that the 
name of Idumza appears no more in history.” The conquests 
of Hircanus only extended to that part of the south of Judea 
which the Idumzans had seized upon during the Babylonian 
captivity. The territories of the Idumzans in the Negeb still 
remained distinct, till the old territorial divisions of the Negeb 
were incorporated in that of the Third Palestine. Ptolemy 
enumerates the cities of Idumza, one of which is "EXovca ; and 
from St. Jerome’s life of Hilarion we find that the people re- 
tained their old idolatry, and the use of the Aramean dialect, till 
the beginning of the fourth century after Christ. 

The Elusans, according to Jerome, were Sabzeans, worship- 
ping the planet Venus, on its appearance as the morning star. 
This planet is mentioned by St. Nilus (an excellent authority on 
the subject) as a favourite object of the worship of the Naba- 
theean Arabs, who are described by him, as dspw T@ Tpwlv 
mpooxuvoovTes Kal Ovovtes avaréddovtt. From this we may 
discern the origin of the name of Elusa. It is evidently the 
same name as the Alush, on the route from the desert of Sin to 
Mount Sinai; and both these names appear to signify the planet 
Venus, the favourite object of the veneration of the inhabitants. 
Herodotus, speaking of the Persians, observes, "Emipewa0jxace 
dé xal th Ovpavin Ovew, mapd te ’Acovplwv pabovtes Kal’ Apa- 
Biwv. Karéovor de Acovpios tiv ’Adpodirnv, Minera: ’ApaBie 
dé, "Andérra’ Ilépoas 8¢ Mirpav (Clio, 1381). For the Adurra of 
Herodotus we ought perhaps to read Advrra, and we may pro- 
bably trace the name in the Phrygian Advééa; for Phrygia was 
peculiarly imbued with the Syrian superstitions. 

For the name of Kadesh, or Kadesh Barnea, Canon Stanley 
suggests a derivation which is evidently not the true one.—“ Its 
very name awakens our attention,—‘ The Holy Place,’ the same 
name by which Jerusalem itself is still called in Arabic, El- 
Khods.”—This is an obvious inadvertence on the part of the 
pleasing writer of Sinai and Palestine. There is not an instance 
in the Hebrew language in which Kadesh is used in the signifi- 
cation of holy. The interesting visions therefore which Canon 
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Stanley has raised on this error, are as unsubstantial as his 
identification of Petra with Kadesh, in which he follows on the 
track of the rabbins. We need scarcely remark that the proper 
adjective to express the idea of “holy” in Hebrew is wry. The 
word tw, is always used in a dad sense; and therefore Gesenius, 
with some propriety, marks the distinction between them by 
rendering the former “sanctus,” and the latter “sacer,’—a 
word which is often used to signify the reverse of “holy.” Ka- 
desh, with its feminine Kedéshah, signifies a person dedicated 
by vow to the service of one of the idols of polytheism : it is 
the ‘Iepodovdos of the Greeks; and so numerous were these 
devotees, that one temple alone in Cappadocia possessed five 
thousand of them. The groves which surrounded the temples 
of polytheism were haunts of debauchery, where in tents or 
buildings erected for the purpose, these wretched beings prosti- 
tuted themselves as a sacred duty, highly meritorious to the idol 
whom they served. The pnx, or meretricious hire, received as 
the reward of these debaucheries, was paid into the treasury of 
the temple for the profit of the priests. Such were the rites of 
polytheism, the enquiry into which is disgusting in itself, and 
yet of the utmost importance to the illustration of Biblical his- 
tory. The most formidable objection ever made against revealed 
religion, can only be refuted by a thorough comprehension of 
some of the worst features of polytheism. 

The preceding remarks will conduct us to the true origin of 
the name of Kadesh Barnea. It means simply Bar-néa’ (the 
proper name of a man), the Kddesh, or devoted slave, of the 
planet Venus, the guardian deity of the place. Being probably 
wealthy before his consecration, this person might have built a 
temple to Alytta, which attracted votaries, and led to the foun- 
dation of a city, which in gratitude to its founder took the name 
of Kddesh Bar-nea’ ; or the true Syrian name might always 
have been Alusa, and Kadesh have been a term of contempt ap- 
plied to it by the Israelites in mockery of its origin. Viewing 
the matter in this light, we cannot agree with Canon Stanley in 
holding that the word Kadesh signifies “ the holy place.” 

The five criteria which we have successively examined esta- 
blish so clearly the identity of Kadesh with El-Khalesah, that 
it might appear perfectly needless to adduce any further proofs ; 
yet, in the course of the next chapter, additional evidence will 
present itself of such a nature, that without any reference to 
collateral proofs, it would be alone sufficient to demonstrate irre- 
fragably the proposition for which we contend. 
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Cuarpter V.—The Thirty-eight Years’ Wandering. 


I. After the rebellion at Kadesh, caused by the report of 
ten of the twelve spies sent to examine the land of Canaan, the 
whole nation of Israel was punished for its perverseness, by the 
sentence to wander round the borders of Edom, till all the males 
of the military tribes, who were included in the census taken at 
Mount Sinai, should have passed away from the earth. A whole 
generation was destined to lay its bones in the desert. The 
march was to commence, the following morning, for the Red 
Sea (poo yy, Num. xiv. 25). It is, of course, certain that by 
the Red Sea is meant the Gulf of Eylath; for the intention of 
the people, in the height of the rebellion, was to elect a new 
leader, who should conduct them back to Egypt. They hoped 
probably to return to their former slavery, and that the Egyp- 
tians, content with the punishment of their chiefs, would spare 
the multitude. To have conducted them, therefore, to the Gulf 
of Suez would have been to throw the most dangerous tempta- 
tion in their way. It was desirable to conduct them as far as 
possible from the direct path to Egypt; and Etzyon-geber, to 
which their march was to be pointed, was exactly on the oppo- 
site side of the peninsula. 

II. When the morning came, however, the spirit of rebellion 
had again seized upon the people in a new form. They were 
now determined to march against the Amorites. They were 
assured by Moses that their presumptuous attempt would end in 
a miserable failure ; but they were not to be deterred. Moses, 
and the ark of the covenant, remained in the encampment ; the 
cloudy pillar continued over the tabernacle ; and they marched, 
no longer conducted, or accompanied, by the Strength of Israel, 
against the Amorites of the highlands. Among these Amorites, 
in what may be termed “the debateable land,” (viz., that part 
of the ancient territory of Se’yr which was not included in 
Edom,) was settled a colony of Amalekites. They appear to have 
been totally independent of the king of Amalek, and to have 
made common cause with the Amorites. The two nations at- 
tacked the invading Israelites, routed them completely, and, 
pursuing after them, chased them, to use the expression of 
Moses (Deut. i. 44), as a swarm of bees would chase any one 
who had irritated them, through the debateable land of Mount 
Se’yr, to the city of Tzephath, afterwards named Chormah. 

All this agrees with the position we have assigned to Kadesh. 
The expedition was intended against ’Aréd, which still retains 
its ancient name, as Tell “Arid. The city of Chormah may, we 
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think, be identified with the modern site of ’Ar’drah. They 
had evidently passed considerably beyond Chormah, and seemed 
to have reached ’Ardd, from which they were chased back to 
Chormah. ‘The expression 7 wh in Numb. xiv. 40, may either 
be translated “the top of the hill,” or “ the chief city of the 
hill country.” If the former, it applies to ’Ar’drah, or more 


properly 3c c, which signifies, in Arabic, “the top of the 
mountain ;” if the latter, it must be understood of the city of 
’Ardd, which appears to have been the capital of this part of the 
Amorite Highlands. 

The passage, Numb. xiv. 40—45, ought, we think, to be 
thus translated: “ And they rose up early in the morning, and 
were about to ascend to the top of the mountain [or to the chief 
city of the hill country], saying, Verily here we are, and we 
will go up to the place which Jehovah spoke of, for we have 
sinned. And Moses said, How is this? ye are transgressing 
the command of Jehovah, and it shall not prosper. Go not up, 
that ye be not smitten before your enemies, for Jehovah will 
not be in the midst of you. For the Amalekites and the Ca- 
naanites are there to encounter you, and ye shall fall by the 
sword, because ye have turned away from following Jehovah, 
and Jehovah will not be with you. Nevertheless they presumed 
to go up to the top of the mountains (or, the capital of the hill 
country]. But the ark of the covenant of Jehovah, and Moses, 
departed not out of the camp. Then came down the Amalekites 
and the Canaanites, the inhabitants of that mountainous country, 
and smote them, and discomfited them, as far as the Chormah 
[or the devoted city].” 

Ill. After this defeat the Israelites acquiesced in the sen- 
tence which they had now no hopes of evading, and commenced 
their march to Etzyon-geber on the Gulf of Eylath. The route 
which they were now pursuing was, at that time, the great track 
of the Arabian caravans, from the city of Eylath to Gaza and 
Hebron. Under the Roman dominion, it became one of the 
principal roads of the Petrzea, and will be found in the Peutinger 
Itinerary as the route from Aélia Capitolina to Aila. It was 
more convenient than the shorter route through the Arabah, 
because it was better watered, and passed by several cities of 
note ; as, Elusa (El-Khalesah), Oboda, or Eboda (’Abdeh), Lusa 
(Wady el-Lusan), and Gypsaria (Ghudhir). It happens, fortu- 
nately, that this is one of the very few routes of the desert 
which have been investigated by a competent traveller. The 
learned Biblicist to whom we are indebted for the details of this 
route, misled by his previous impressions as to the site of Mount 
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Hor, failed to discover the important, or rather inestimable use, 
to which this route may be applied in the elucidation of the 
Exodus. Nor has any subsequent writer examined it with a 
more discerning criticism. It is, however, certain, that ona 
careful comparison of the modern route with the Pentateuchal 
history, all the stations of the Israelite encampments, mentioned 
by Moses, between Kadesh and Etzyon-geber, may still be identi- 
fied with the modern names by which these stations are now known 
to the Arabs of the desert. This fact, which we shall fully sub- 
stantiate, is perhaps the greatest discovery which has yet been 
made in Biblical geography. Here we have an important route, 
extending for a distance of about 130 miles, clearly identified 
in every station with the existing landmarks of the desert ; the 
sites of Kadesh and Mount Hor established with a precision 
never before hoped for; and the whole route of the Exodus 
placed upon a clear and satisfactory basis by the light which this 
discovery throws upon it. 

In these identifications of the old with the modern names, 
no possible suspicion of fraud can exist. The Jewish rabbi and 
the Christian monk both agreed in placing Kadesh and Mount 
Hor in very different situations from those which this route will 
point out. No one has had an interest in imposing fictitious 
names upon the stations; yet there, after a period of more than 
thirty-three centuries, they still remain in the rarely-trodden 
desert, delivered down from one generation of Nomades to an- 
other, as if preserved by some peculiar providence to vindicate 
the truth of the Mosaic history. This route was éwice, at least, 
travelled by the Israelites; and on both journeys the encamp- 
ments were the same. The first journey is described in Numb. 
xxxiil. 30—36; the last in Deut. x. 6 and 7. By comparing 
the two together, it is easy to form a correct list of the sta- 
tions. 

1. The first station, after quitting Kadesh, was Beéroth 
beney-Ya’akan, or the Wells of the sons of Ya’akan (Deut. x. 6). 
In Numb. xxx. 31, it is named elliptically Beney-Ya’akan, and 
placed, by an error of the transcriber, after Mosérah, though 
its proper place is evidently before this station, as it correct] 
occurs in Deut. x. 6. This station may be identified with the 
modern Birein, which has exactly the same meaning in the 
vulgar Arabic as Beeroth in Hebrew. It is also about twenty 
miles south of Kadesh, which will be found to be the average 
distance of the stations on this route from each other. The 
stations seem to be all of them the known caravan stations in 
the time of Moses, and on that account have probably been the 
better preserved in the desert. There were, perhaps, interme- 
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diate stations in the Hebrew march, the names of which, being 
less known, have been omitted. 

2. The second station was Mosérah (Deut. x. 6), or Moséroth 
(Numb. xxxiii. 30). This name still exists, with a slight varia- 
tion, in the Wady Mosériah. 

8. No mention is made by Moses of the precise spot where 
the rebellion of Korah took place; but the memory of the 
miraculous punishment of this rebellious Levite, appears to be 
preserved in the name of Wady Koreyah, an intermediate posi- 
tion between Mosérah and the following station. 

4. The next station is called in Deuteronomy Hag-gudh- 
godhah ; and in Numbers, Chor Hag-gidhgadh. There can be 
no doubt whatever that this is to be identified with the Wady 


el-Gudhagidh. The city which the Nabathzans called aus 
and the Greeks “ Avapa, might probably be placed at this station, 
unless we are to suppose that it is the Aramean name for that 
city which the Israelites called Libnah. It is mentioned both 
by Ptolemy and the geographer Stephanus, as one of the cities 
of the Arabian Petrza, and Ptolemy places it in long. 663 and 
lat. 292; but his positions are not at all to be depended upon, 
being in many cases extravagantly erroneous. 

5. Proceeding from Gudhgodhah the next station was Yot- 
bah, not Yotbath or Yotbathah, as it appears in our translations, 
The error arises from confounding the affix of motion to a place 
with the name to which it is appended. Yotbah appears to have 
been a city of importance. When Edom established its inde- 
pendence on the kings of Judah, and dangerous confederacies 
were constantly formed in the south against the Judeans, the 
later kings of Judah found it necessary to counterbalance these 
confederacies by forming alliances with some of the princes of 
the independent cities lying to the south of Edom. Thus 
Manasseh took for a wife Meshullemeth, the daughter of Cha- 
rutz of Yotbah ; and Josiah married Chamital, the daughter of 
Jeremiah of Libnah. The intrigues of the Tyrians established 
at Rhinocorura, rendered these alliances absolutely necessary. 
We find the Tyrians mentioned in the Psalms composed at this 
period, and in the later prophets, as joining with the Philistines 
and the nations of the Negeb in the confederacies against Judah. 
This could only apply to their colony at the mouth of the Nachal 
Mitzrayim, which certainly existed in the time of Isaiah, and 
probably as early as the times of Solomon, or even David. It 
is not at all improbable that Hiraém persuaded David to permit 
the Tyrians to establish a colony in this position, that they 
might renew their Oriental commerce, and that this suggested 
to Solomon the idea of compelling them to admit him as a 
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partner in this lucrative traffic. The Sichor Mitzrayim (the 
Pheenician name for the Nachal Mitzrayim) is really the Sichor 
mentioned by Isaiah xxiii. 3; for the Indian traffic expressed by 
the figurative term of the harvest of the YEOR (the Aramean 
for a Nachal or torrent), was certainly a better revenue to Tyre 
than the traffic of Egypt. The grain and other agricultural 
produce of Egypt could have been of little importance, com- 
pared with the riches of the Indian commerce poured into Tyre 
from the colony on the Nachal Mitzrayim. To secure this 
invaluable settlement againt the ambition of the kings of Judah 
was the great object of all the confederacies of the Negeb 
alluded in Scripture, and which were constantly kept on foot by 
the predominant influence of Tyrian gold. 

To return to Yotbah; this city, as we are informed in Deut. 
x. 7, was situated in a country fertilized by several Nachals or 
torrents. The site and name may be discovered in the Wady 


el-’Adhbeh; for j, ‘— in Arabic has exactly the same meaning 
as max in Hebrew. The origin of the two words is in fact the 


same, 22 and G4 being both the same primitive root signifying 
good, and the » and ra being merely prefixes to complete the 


triliteral roots, after a principle everywhere traceable in the 
roots of the Semitic—all or most of which were originally 7- 
literal. The allusion of the name appears to be to the goodness 
of the water with which this region was so plentifully supplied. 
Adhbeh is exactly that “land of Nachals of water,’ which 
Yotbah is described as being, in Deut. x. 7. 

6. On quitting the pleasant station of Yotbah, the Israelites 
had to cross a chain of mountains which runs along the west 
side of the Gulf of Eylath to arrive at Etzyon-geber. ‘This 
chain is traversed by a defile, called in Arabic the Nukb, or 
pass. The Hebrew ’Ebronah (mentioned in Numb. xxxiii. 34) 
has in this place the same meaning as the Arabic Nukb, and 
means the pass of the mountains. The station of the Israelite 
encampment was probably on the west side of the pass. 

7. Etzyon-geber seems to have been situated at the north- 
ern extremity of the Gulf of Eylath. The city of Eylath itself 
was situated to the south-east of Etzyon-geber, and on the site 
of the modern Akaba. D’Anville has fallen into some singular 
errors as to the sites of these two cities. He transposes their 
relative situations, and grossly mistakes a passage in Dr. Shaw’s 
travels. The site of Eylath can be securely identified with the 
modern castle of Akaba. The old grove of palm-trees from 
which Eylath took its name is now still existing at Akaba; and 
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the Hebrew nx and the Syrian 1144) may be identified with 
the Roman Aila and Alana, and these again with the Arabic 


|. The identity of Aila and Akaba is clearly established by 
the Arabian geographers. The Arabic writers have converted 
the name of Etzyon-geber (the back-bone of the giant, with re- 


ference to the reefs surrounding the coast) into jee. The 


exact site of this city seems at present unknown. What is cer- 
tain is that it must have been to the north-west of Eylath. 
D’Anville, and others who have adopted his opinion, have appa- 
rently been misled by the text (Deut. ii. 8), in which the two 
cities are mentioned in the inverse order in which they would 
have been approached by the Israelites. The Hebrew writers 
were careless of minute accuracy so long as the sense was intel- 
ligible ; and Moses mentioned Eylath first, as being the more 
important of the two cities. With Etzyon-geber the list ter- 
minates; and it will now have been seen that all the ancient 
names between Kadesh and this city are still preserved with the 
most wonderful accuracy in the modern appellations. The fol- 
lowing table will render these identifications still more clear by 
presenting them in one view. 





ANCIENT NAMES. MODERN NAMES, 





1. Kadesh. El-Khalesah. 
. Beéroth (the wells) of the Beney | Birein (the wells). 
Ya’akin. 
. Mosérah. Mosériah. 
. The station at which Korah’s rebel- | Wady el-Koréyah. 
lion occurred. 
. Gudhgodhah. Gudhaghidh. 
. Yotbah (the good water). *Adhbah (the good water). 
. The Pass (in Hebrew ’Abronah). The Pass (in Arabic Nukb). 
. Etzyon-geber. ’Esyoun. 














Such is the list of stations in which every name identified 
confirms the identity of all the others. One case of apparent 
identity might merely be the effect of chance; but when several 
such cases occur, each in its proper place relatively to the others, 
the evidence increases in weight with each successive coincidence, 
and when they amount to as many as are accumulated in the 
preceding table, the spirit of idle cavilling may attack their tes- 
timony, as it would attack the Bible itself, but it will attack 
it in vain. The general accuracy of the route being once esta- 
blished, it is certain that Kadesh must have been to the north of 
Birein, and as the average distance between the stations is about 
twenty miles, we should seek for Kadesh at this distance from 
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Birein. This will lead us to the site of El-Khalesah. From 
this invaluable list we also derive the certainty that there is an 
omission in the list of stations in Numb. xxxiii 830; and that 
Kadesh ought to be inserted between Chasmonah and Moséroth. 

IV. The journey from Kadesh to Etzyon-geber, it will be 
recollected, was the commencement of the thirty-eight years’ 
penal wandering in the desert ; and this brings us to ver. 35 in 
the list of stations in Numb. xxxiii. But the next station in 
ver. 36 is Kadesh again. This is the Jast visit to the city of 
Kadesh at the expiration of the thirty-eight years. The first 
visit to it is omitted from its proper place, either by accident or 
rabbinical fraud to cover a rabbinical imposture; and now, 
having arrived at Etzyon-geber, at the commencement of the 
penal journeyings, we have a sudden leap back to Kadesh, with- 
out a single station of the thirty-eight years being particularized 
further than those from Kadesh to Etzyon-geber. This journey 
could scarcely have occupied a month, so that the best part of 
the thirty-eight years appears a mere blank in the list of the 
stations. How are we to account for the omission? Have all 
the stations for thirty-seven years and upwards been really 
neglected by Moses, or omitted by the copyists of the Hebrew 
Pentateuch? We think not; it appears to us that all the prin- 
cipal stations, from the time when Israel quitted Rameses to 
their crossing the Arnon, are really included in the list of 
Numb. xxxiii. We are of opinion that the whole of the thirty- 
eight years’ penal wandering was spent in continual gyrations 
round the border of Edom on the side of Amalek, and between 
the two cities of Kadesh and Etzyon-geber. The list, therefore, 
of the stations between these two cities is really the list of the 
thirty-eight years’ wandering. This we infer from the com- 
mencement of the second chapter of Deuteronomy: “Then we 
turned,” [from Kadesh, at the commencement of the first en- 
campment near that city,| “and took our journey into the 
wilderness on the way to the Red Sea” [i.e., the Gulf of Eylath] 
“as Jehovah spake unto me” [referring to the Divine com- 
mand, Numb. xiv. 25]. ‘And we compassed Mount Se’yr 
many days.” [Many days is a Hebraism, which may include 
any indefinite number of years. In one instance, it is used to 
describe a period of more than four centuries.] “ And Jehovah 
spake unto me, saying, Ye have compassed this mountain long 
enough; turn you northward.” This was the final command to 
turn from Kadesh (on the last visit to that city) to the banks of 
the Arnon, and from thence to the east of the Jordan. The 
expression northward refers to the whole bearing of the route 
to be adopted ; the first journeying of the people was necessarily 
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southward. The Hebrew original of the words, “ and we com- 
passed,” is a5. The verb 2 signifies here to march round, to 
make the circuit of. The Israelites continually revolved round 
the borders of Edom ; not the whole of the border, for that was 
impossible, unless they had entered Canaan and Moab; but that 
part which lay between the two cities of Etzyon-geber and 
Kadesh. 

We can easily comprehend the reasons for these continued 
marches and countermarches. 1. The Israelites were kept con- 
tinually in view of the Promised Land, which they probably 
approached at least once every year of the thirty-eight. 2. The 
Canaanites, observing them constantly occupied in journeys, ap- 
parently of a pastoral description, like the other Nomade nations, 
would gradually lose the fear which their first approach had pro- 
bably excited, and neglect to combine, as, politically speaking, 
they would have been justified in doing, for the purpose of 
attacking them at advantage in the desert. 3. The route which 
they traversed was one especially frequented by caravans, from 
which they could procure, not only the spices and other articles 
which they needed for the observance of the ceremonial law, but 
also the admirably tempered arms of India, which the Cushite 
caravans brought to Canaan and the Pheenician cities on the 
coast. At the same time they could dispose to advantage of 
their spare cattle to the merchants of these caravans. In addi- 
tion to these points, the fact that the thirty-eight years were 
spent in continual marches between Kadesh and Etzyon-geber, 
seems proved incontrovertibly by one most important argument. 
Unless we assume this to have been the case, the object of the 
last march to Kadesh is incomprehensible ; take this for granted, 
and, like all the rest of the courses of the Exodus, it is plain 
and intelligible. 

Suppose, according to the vulgar view of the matter, that 
the thirty-eight years were spent in wandering to and fro, in 
every direction, in the desert of the Tih,—at the end of this 
period Moses marches a second time to Kadesh. We may natu- 
rally enquire, Why? It would be replied, To invade the Ca- 
naanites. Why then was this great object not carried into 
effect? On more mature consideration, it is replied, Moses 
deemed the attack on this side impracticable? Dean Milman‘ 
explains the reason for this change of plan: “ Many formidable 
difficulties opposed their penetrating into Canaan on this fron- 
tier. The country was mountainous, the hills crowned with 
strong forts, which, like Jerusalem, then Jebus, long defied their 
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arms, and were not finally subdued till the reign of David. It 
was not the most fruitful or inviting district of the land; part 
of it was the wild region where David afterwards maintained 
himself with his freebooting companions, when persecuted by 
Saul. The gigantic clan about Hebron would be almost the 
first to oppose them, and the Philistines, who occupied the 
coast, the most warlike of the tribes, might fall on their rear. 
They determined, therefore, to make a circuit; to pass round 
the Dead Sea, and, crossing the Jordan, proceed at once into 
the heart of the richest and least defensible part of the land.” 
But we may be permitted with deference to observe, that 
Moses, on his first visit to Kadesh, must have been acquainted 
with all these circumstances from the faithful report of Joshua 
and Caleb; and that, during the thirty-eight years’ journeyings, 
he had had ample time to weigh the difficulties and mature his 
plan of operations. On his Jas¢ visit, he discovered not a single 
circumstance with which he must not have been familiar in the 
first. We should therefore form a very humble opinion of his 
abilities, supposing these matters really to have been regulated 
by the prophet himself, as Dean Milman, following Bishop War- 
burton and other writers, assumes, if we could imagine that, 
after all the knowledge acquired from the first report of the 
spies, Moses could have again led the people to Kadesh, to dis- 
hearten them by a second retreat from the Promised Land, at 
the very moment when the second generation was prepared to 
cross the inimical border. Nor would the reasons alleged by the 
Dean have been of much validity, or have increased our opinion 
of the wisdom of Moses. The difficulties on the east of the 
Dead Sea and Jordan were far greater than those on the west. 
Instead of a number of disunited kings of petty cities, two 
powerful monarchs were ready, on the east of the Jordan, to 
await their attack. The territories between the Arnon and the 
Jabbok were ruled by a warlike sovereign, inured to victory, 
and the leader of a formidable army ; and the kingdom of Bashan 
was apparently still wealthier, stronger, and more formidable. 
These two kingdoms, like the hilly region on the west of the 
Dead Sea, were inhabited by the Amorite race. They had also 
their giants (of whom king Og was a formidable specimen), and 
their country was hilly, like that of the kindred tribes on the 
north of Edom. As to the strong fortresses on the west of the 
Dead Sea, they could scarcely have been more formidable than 
the sixty cities of king Og, in Argob, fenced with high walls, 
gates and bars. With respect to the fertility of the land, the 
Amorite Highlands in the west of the Salt Sea must have ‘been 
fertile enough, since the powerful tribe of Judah was perfectly 
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content with this province as its allotment, and it appears in 
fact to have been peculiarly rich in vineyards and olive grounds, 
After all, if they were to conquer the whole country, the greater 
or lesser fertility of the dictrict which became the first point of 
attack was of very little importance. 

But the whole argument appears to proceed upon a false 
supposition. If we give credit to Moses himself, as we must 
and ought to do, he had no more influence over the direction of 
the march which was adopted, than the meanest hewer of wood 
or drawer of water in the camp. Jehovah himself led the van 
of the army of Israel; He was the guide and conductor of the 
march,— 


*Principium, rector, dux, semita, terminus idem,” 


In the most positive, the most peremptory, the most unmis- 
takeable terms, Moses assures us that not even any deputed angel, 
but the Deity himself, was the continual companion of their way, 
—the director of their march (Exod. xxxiil. 2, 3, 14, 15; and 
Deut. i. 32, 33). This statement is repeated in 2 Sam. vi. 7, 
and again by Isaiah in the lines which are thus translated by 
Lowth (Isa. lxiii. 9) :— 


“Tt was not an envoy, nor an angel of his presence that saved them; 
Through his love and his indulgence, he himself redeemed them ; 
And he took them up, and he bare them, all the days of old. 

[Compare Deut. i. 31.] 
But they rebelled, and grieved his Holy Spirit, 
So that he became their enemy, and fought against them.”’ 


It is true that Milton, not one of the most orthodox of 
divines, forgetting the scorn with which he himself, on a re- 
motely analogous question, repudiates “the common gloss of 
theologians,” endeavours to throw a different colouring on these 
great passages of sacred history. 


** Such wondrous power God to his saint will lend ; 
Though present in his angel, who shall go 
Before them in a cloud, and pillar of fire, 
By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire, 
To guide them in their journey, and remove 
Behind them, while the obdurate king pursues.” — 
Paradise Lost, book xii. 200—205. 
And again, 
* At length they came 
Conducted by his angel, to the land 
Promised to Abraham and his seed.” —Jdid., 258—260. 


It is true Moses (Exod. xiv. 19) speaks of the “angel of the 
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Lord ;” but this is an expression here and elsewhere used for 
Jehovah himself. In Exod. xxxiii. the question is expressly 
raised, whether Jehovah should accompany them himself, or 
send his angel before them. When the people heard “ the evil 
tidings,” that, as a punishment for their idolatry at Horeb, a 
deputed angel and not the Deity himself should accompany 
them for the rest of the march, they mourned, and stripped 
themselves of their ornaments. At the earnest supplication of 
Moses, the assurance was given that Jehovah himself would 
continue to accompany them, as he had previously done; upon 
which Moses passionately exclaimed, “If thy presence go not 
with us, carry us not up hence.” The people of that age be- 
lieved that no expedition could be safely undertaken by any 
nation except under the guidance, and protected by the pre- 
sence, of its guardian deity. Hence it was that the Israelites 
considered as “evil tidings” the announcement that an angel 
should accompany them, but that Jehovah himself would not 
“go up in the midst of them.” On this fact the words of Isaiah 
are a comment, and it is impossible to desire one more clear 
and express. The difficulty which has puzzled theologians of 
the Miltonic school, and induced them to have recourse to the 
“ glosses ” at which Milton himself laughs, is, in truth, no diffi- 
culty at all. We may believe, as we have reason, that the Spirit 
of God pervades the whole universe; but this is not irreconcil- 
able with the fact that a special and peculiar emanation of the 
Divine Spirit, in its absolute, perfect, and omnipotent divinity, 
and totally distinct from and unconnected with, the spirit of any 
angel or created being, really accompanied the chosen people for 
forty years in their journeyings. 

But it may be objected, that if we look on God himself as 
the leader of the journeyings of Israel, a new difficulty arises 
with respect to the march against the south of Canaan. Could 
the Deity (we propose the objection as a sceptic would make it), 
have led the chosen people against the Amorite land, with the 
avowed intention of invading Canaan from its southern border ; 
and could he have afterwards found himself compelled to desist 
from his enterprise, lead them back into the desert, and await 
the growing up of a new generation of more formidable warriors ? 
Certainly not. This objection, it will be observed, is equally 
applicable, whether we suppose God, in his own person, to have 
conducted the Israelites, or as present in his angel ; but in either 
case it is equally invalid. From the first it never formed part of 
the scheme of Providence that the invasion of Canaan should 
commence from the southern border. The rebellion of Kadesh 
was foreseen by the prescient mind which directed them, and 
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also its utility in reconciling the people to the long and dreary 
wanderings in the desert, from the consciousness that these wan- 
derings were the natural result of their own act, when they ab- 
solutely refused at Kadesh to proceed in the work of conquest. 
Then, assuming that all the penal journeyings in the desert were 
mere gyrations between Kadesh and Etzyon-geber, they would 
have visited Kadesh, in all probability, not one time only, but 
repeatedly, in the course of the thirty-eight years. On the last 
visit it occurred, as it would appear to the Israelites, accidentally, 
that the last male of the condemned generation died at Kadesh. 
This was the signal for the march to conquest. But the people 
had long before, as we may presume, been informed that the in- 
vasion of Canaan was now to be made from the east of the 
Jordan. This was a matter of little importance, if Edom and 
Moab would permit them to march through their territories. 
The application for permission was made to both, and they both 
refused (Numb. xx. 14—21; Judg. xi. 16—18). 

The Israelites then found themselves at the very furthest 
point from the banks of the Arnon, which they had reached 
in their marches for thirty-eight years. The effect of this could 
not have been to discourage them; but to make them more 
eager for the approaching conquest. The dangers of their future 
battles with the Canaanites appeared trivial to the second race 
of the desert-bred, in comparison with the tediousness of their 
journeyings, and the privations of the road. With what eager 
courage they proceeded to the task of conquest after this hard 
training, is evident from the rapidity with which they conquered 
two great nations, routed large armies led by gigantic warriors 
and monarchs accustomed to victory, stormed their fortified 
cities, and extirpated the whole race of the Oriental Amorites— 
a people, according to the prophet, “ tall as the cedar, strong as 
the oak.” We think, therefore, that our view of the thirty- 
eight years’ wandering is that which best accords with the Mosaic 
history, and the principles of construction most consonant with 
the teaching of orthodox Christianity. 
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Cuap. VI.—Mount Hor and the final march to the Arnon. 


In the thirty-eighth year after the children of Israel had 
quitted Rameses, they visited Kadesh for the last time. On this 
visit, they encamped on the east of the city in the desert of Tzin. 
This desert was apparently less agreeable than that of Paran, 
and the people were exceedingly dissatisfied with the site of 
their encampment. “ Wherefore” (they exclaim to Moses) 
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“have ye made us to come up out of Egypt into this evil place ? 
It is no place of seed, or of figs, or vines, or of pomegranates, 
neither is there any water to drink” (Numb. xx. 5). The want 
of water was again remedied by a miracle. There was a rock 
near the camp, as in the southern station of Rephidim, from 
whence Moses drew an abundant supply of water by striking it 
with his rod. The same name of Meribah was given to this 
miraculous spring as to that on the south of Horeb ; but to dis- 
tinguish between the two, the northern spring was called 
Meribah-Kadesh. Here Miriam died and was buried; and here 
died the last of the doomed race of the emancipated slaves of 
Pharaoh. This was the signal for their march to the Arnon; 
and Moses now received the Divine command to prepare for the 
last of the journeys of Israel. 

There was a well-known and frequented road from Kadesh to 
Moab, called the Derek ham-Melek, or royal road, the same 
possibly as the Roman road from Elusa to Moab, through the 
city of Thamaro, the Tamar of Ezekiel. To obtain permission 
to pass by this road, the Israelites despatched ambassadors to 
the king of Edom; their request was peremptorily denied, and, 
according to the rules of human policy, the refusal was certainly 
a prudent one, and such as became the king of the wisest nation 
in the East. “Ye shall not pass through my land,” said the 
king, “lest I come out against you with the sword.” The re- 
newed importunities of the ambassadors produced a new refusal ; 
and the only result of the embassy was, that the king of Edom 
came out to protect his frontier with a large army, or, as the 
sacred historian expresses it, “‘ with much people and a strong 
hand.” The Israelites of the second generation, a very different 
people from their fathers, would have attempted to force their 
passage with the edge of the sword (2 Chron. xx. 10), an at- 
tempt which, in all probability, if they had been left to their 
own human resources, would have ended in the destruction of 
their nation, so great is the natural strength of the fastnesses 
of Edom. 

From this outrageous violation of all the laws of nations, 
they were diverted by the express command of God, which en- 
joined them, in the most peremptory terms, to respect the 
boundary of the kindred people. “ Ye are to pass by the borders 
of your brethren, the children of Esau, which dwell in Se’yr, 
and they shall be afraid of you ;” [that is, they shall suspect you 
of the intention of invading and conquering their country ; for 
as to any fear on the part of Edom, it is quite evident there 
was none], “take good heed, therefore, that you meddle not 
with them, for I will not permit you to plant even the tread of 
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the sole of your feet on their land, for I have given Mount 
Se’yr unto Edom for a possession.” In spite of this some 
modern writers make the Israelites encamp in the capital city of 
Edom, and bury their high priest within view of the rocks over 
the city. Such is the result, even in the nineteenth century 
after Christ, of the audacious imposture of the Jewish doctors 
of the traditional law! As long as this extravagant illusion 
maintains its influence, any rational account of the geography 
of the Exodus is perfectly impossible. Fortunately, after the 
proofs already given of the true route from Kadesh to Etzyon- 
geber, it is not likely that the old rabbinical imposture will 
have many adherents. 

The boundaries of Edom extended as far south in the East- 
ern Mount Se’yr, as the northern side of a ravine called the 
Wady Ithm, not far from the cities of Eylath and Etzyon-geber. 
Once more, therefore, the children of Israel were compelled to 
retrace the old route, for the purpose of making a long detour 
by the south of Edom. When they arrived at Mosérah, the 
second station, which we have identified with the Wady Mose- 
riah, the divine command was announced to Aaron, that “he 
should be gathered to his people.” In the immediate view of 
this encampment was the true Mount Hor, that mountain which 
Se’yr and his family had so called from the Mount Hor in Le- 
banon. It is a lofty, conical mountain, visible, at the distance 
of three days’ journey, to the travellers who are going from 
Akaba to Hebron and Gaza. It stands at the very corner of 
the land of Edom, at the south-west angle of the Western 
Mount Se’yr, and answers exactly to the scriptural descriptions, 
ciny fay, on the boundary of the land of Edom, Numb. xx. 
23; and oie yw mgm, at the edge of the land of Edom, Numb. 
Xxxiil. 37. 

Moses, Aaron, and Eliezer ascended Mount Hor, in the sight 
of all the congregation. The high priest was stripped of his 
sacerdotal garments, which were put on Eliezer his son; and 
Aaron died there on the top of the mountain. The encamp- 
ment, from which the Israelites witnessed this scene, was in the 
territories of Amalek, not of Edom. Not a single Israelite set 
foot on a single clod of Edomite earth, except Moses, Aaron, 
and Eliezer, who were specially excepted from the general in- 
terdiction. 

The modern name of Mount Hor, as we have before ob- 
served, is the Jebel Araif en-Nakah. The Wady Moseriah is 
within a few miles of its base; and, in Deut. x. 6, we are told 
that at Mosérah Aaron died and was buried. When we examine 
the irresistible evidence in favour of the genuine Mount Hor, it 
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is difficult to avoid smiling at the rapture and enthusiasm which 
so many travellers have wasted on the Jebel Haroun, a moun- 
tain which could not, by any possibility, have been the Mount 
Hor of Moses, and whose adoption as such, if pursued through 
all its consequences, would be almost tantamount to a surrender 
of the Mosaic verity to the attacks of scepticism. 

The remaining stations as far as Etzyon-geber, we have 
already particularized. 

The crossing of the Wady Arabah from west to east, a little 
to the north of Etzyon-geber, and the passage through the 
Wady Ithm, are thus described by Moses: “ And we passed 
away from our brethren the children of Esau, who dwelt in 
Se’yr, by the way of the ’Arabah near Eylath and near Etzyon- 
geber. Then we turned, and passed [northward] on the way to 
the wilderness of Moab.” 

After passing the defile of the Wady Ithm, the Israelites 
were on the east of the territories of Edom, and their way was 
now northward to the territories of Moab. The stations from 
hence to the Arnon were :—1. Tzalmonah ; 2. Punon; 3. Oboth; 
4. *Iyey-’Abarim ; and 5. The nachal (or brook) of Zered. The 
kingdom of Moab was, at this time, exceedingly small, cer- 
tainly not exceeding fifty miles in length, by about twenty-five 
in breadth. Its northern boundary was the Arnon, the modern 
Wady el-Mojib ; and we may suspect it extended at least as far 
south as El-Busaireh, which appears to be the Botzrah of Moab. 

A considerable territory to the north of the Arnon had be- 
longed to Moab, in the memory of people living at the time 
of the Exodus. This had been conquered by Sihon king of 
Heshbon, whose dominions now extended from the Arnon to 
the Jabbok. But the territory thus wrested from the kingdom 
of Moab still retained its ancient name of Moab; and thus, 
when the Israelites were encamped on the east of the Jordan, 
they were said to be am ninya, in the plains of Moab, Numb. 
xxi. 1. This point is particularly deserving of attention. 

Notwithstanding the diminution of its territory, Moab was 
still wealthy, populous, and warlike. Moses, after his invariable 
custom, sent ambassadors to the king of Moab, to ask his 
permission to pass through his land. This permission was re- 
fused by the king, as we learn from Jephthah, who could not be 
mistaken on a point so important. “Then they compassed the’ 
land of Moab, and came by the east side of the land of Moab, 
and pitched on the other side of the Arnon, but came not within 
the border of Moab; for Arnon was the border of Moab” 
(Judges xi. 18). Nothing can be more clear and positive than 
this. It agrees exactly with the Mosaic narrative, which de- 
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scribes the Israelites as encamping in the wilderness of Kede- 
moth, and sending ambassadors from thence to Sihon king of 
Heshbon. The wilderness of Kedemoth was that occupied by 
the Kedemah Ishmaelites. The kindred tribes of Jetur and 
Naphish were located to the east of the Ammonite territory, 
1 Chron. v. 19. 

Notwithstanding these clear indications to the contrary, 
Dean Milman and Dr. Kitto describe the Israelites as passing 
through the kingdom of Moab. “The Israelites,” says the 
Dean, “ passed without opposition through the district of Moab, 
till they reached that stream [the Arnon] now called the 
Modjeb.”’ Dr. Kitto’s account of the same mythic journey is 
worth quoting : “The Moabites, on their part, offered no oppo- 
sition to the march of the Hebrews through their territory, 
though it may be suspected that it was less good will than fear 
which prevented their refusal; so the Israelites pursued their 
march to the banks of the Arnon.’ The gravity with which 
Dr. Kitto suggests the reasons for granting a permission which 
was never granted, is not a little amusing. It is quite clear that 
the march of the Israelites was round the east boundary of 
Moab. The brook Zered, on which they encamped, was pro- 
bably in the wilderness of Kedemoth. It has been confounded 
with the Wady el-Ahsy, but was most likely a confluent of the 
Arnon. It is only in the western part of its course that the 
Arnon formed the boundary of Moab. The point at which the 
Israclites crossed this river was on the east of Moab; and imme- 
diately on crossing it, they found themselves in the hostile ter- 
ritory of the king of Heshbon. Here then the work of conquest 
commenced, and here we may close our account of the Exodus. 

H. C. 











* History of the Jews, vol. i., p. 149. 
¢ History of Palestine, p. 319. 








A TABULAR VIEW OF THE STATIONS OF THE EXODUS. 





FIRST LIST. 


SECOND LIST. 


THIRD LIST. 


FOURTH LIST. 





Journey from Ra- 
meses to Mount 
Sinai. 


Journey from Mt. 
Sinai to Kadesh. 


First journey from 
Kadesh to Et- 
zyon-geber ; 
and final return 
to Kadesh:— 
comprising the 
whole of the 
punitory wan- 
derings of 38 
years. 


Last journey from 
Kadesh to Et- 
zyon-geber ;— 
being part of 
the final march 
to Canaan. 


FIFTH LIST, 


Journey from Et- 
zyon-geber to 
the Arnon ;— 
being the re. 
maining 
of the march to 
Canaan. 





1, Ra’meses. 

2. Succoth. 

8. Etham (at the 
edge of the De- 
sert of Etham, 
or Shur.) 

4. Between Mig- 
dol and_ the 
Gulf of Shur, 
with Ba’al Tze- 
phon on the 
north and Pi- 
ha-chiroth on 
the south. 

[Passage of the 
Red Sea.]} 

5. Encampment 
on the Ama- 
lekite side of 
the Gulf. 


1.) The names of 

2. {these two sta- 
tions are not 
mentioned. See 
Numb. x. 33, 

. Tab’érah, or 
Kibroth _hat- 
Ta’awah. 

. Chatzéroth. 

. Rithmah. 

. Rimmon-paretz 

. Libnah. 

. Rissah. 

. Kehélah. 

. Har Shapher. 

. Charadah. 

. Makheloth. 

. Tachath. 

. Tarach. 

. Mithkah. 
Chash 


h 





6.) Two stati 

7. eben in 
the Desert of 
Shur,orEtham, 
in which there 
was no water. 

8. Marah (where 
the water was 
bitter). 

9. Eylim (where 
there were 12 
fountains and 
60 palm-trees). 

10. Encampment 
on the shore of 
the Gulf. 

11. The Desert of 
Sin. 


12. Dophkah. 

13. Aldsh. 

14. Rephidim (at 
the foot of Mt. 
Horeb). 

15. The Desert of 
Sinai, in front 
of that moun- 
tain. 


. Kapesu, on the 
west side of the 
city, in the De- 
sert of Paran. 


Beney Ya’akan 
{used _ ellipti- 
cally for Beér- 
oth Beney Ya’- 
akan. In Num. 
xxxiii. 31, this 
station is, by 
the mistake of 
the copyists, 
transposed 

from its proper 
place, and in- 


. Chor hag-Gidh- 
adh 


gadh. 

. Yotbathah. 

. "Ebronah, 

6. ETzyon-GEBER. 

(The preceding 

journey formed part 
of the 38 years’ pe- 
nal wandering in 
the desert. In pp. 
50—55, we have en- 
deavoured to shew 
that the remainder 
of the wanderings 
of these 38 years 
consisted of repeat- 
ed gyrations round 
the west and south- 
west borders of E- 
dom, between the 
two cities of Ka- 
desh and Etzyon- 
geber, and along the 
same line of sta- 
tions as the above. 
In the course of 
these gyrations, 
just at the expira- 
tion of the 38 years, 
the Israelites found 
themselves at the 
city from whence 
their wanderings 
had commenced. 

7. KADESH, on the 
east side of the 
city, in the De- 
sert of Tzin. 








AUTHORITIES. 
Numb. xxxiii. 
5—15, compared 
with the historical 
chapters, Exodus 
xiii., xiv., xv., xvi., 
xvii., xix. 





AUTHORITIES. 

Numb.  xxxiii. 
16—29, compared 
with the four his- 
torical chapters, 
Numb. x,, xi. xii, 
and xiii. 

For the proofs 
that the name of 
Kadesh is omitted 
in its proper place, 
Numb. xxxiii. 30, 
see the accompany- 
ing Essay, p. 38. 





AUTHORITIES. 

Numb.  xxxiii. 
30—36, compared 
with the historical 
chapter, Numb, xiv. 
25. 





1. Beéroth Beney 
Ya’akan (or, 
The wells of 
the sons of 
Ya’akan |}. 

2. Mosérah. 

——- Aaron 
died, and there he 
was buried,” Deut. 
x.6. Mosérah there- 
fore must have been 
the nearest station 
to Mount Hor. 

38. Hag-Gudhgod- 
hah 


4. Yotbathah. 
5.) Ebronah. 
6. § ETZYON-GEBER. 
Omitted in the 
list in Deut. x. 
[It is not certain 
that on this journey 
they actually en- 
camped at Etzyon- 
geber: they crossed 
the Arabah from 
west to east, a little 
to the north of Et- 
zyon-geber and Ey- 
lath, passed thro’ 
the Wady Ithm, 
and then entered 
the great Desert of 
Arabia. The re- 
maining stations 
(in the next list) 
are in the Arabian 
Desert, to the east 
of Edom and Moab. | 


. Tzalmonah, 

. Punon. 

. Oboth, 

. "Tyey ’Abarim, 

5. Nachal Zered, 

[Onquitting this 
station they crossed 
the Arnon, and en- 
tered transjordanic 
Canaan.] 





AUTHORITIES. 

Deut. x. 6 and 7, 
The paragraph, 
Numb. xxxiii. 37— 
40, also relates to 
the same journey; 
but the only station 
particularized, in 
the last cited para- 
graph, is Dount 
Hor. All the other 
Stations are omit- 
ted. That both the 
two passages cited 
above refer to the 
same journey, is 
evident from their 
both mentioning 
the death of Aaron, 
which occurred on 
this journey. See 
also the historical 
chapters, Numbers 
tinea and xxi. 





AUTHORITIES. 

Numb. xxxiii, 
41—44, compared 
with the historical 
chapter, Numb. xxi. 
10—13. 














NIMROD AND HIS DYNASTY. » 


Ir has hitherto been assumed by chronologers and commentators, 
with one or two exceptions hereafter referred to, as a doctrine 
admitting of no dispute, that the date of Nimrod and his con- 
quests, described in Genesis x. 8—12, falls to the earliest times 
of postdiluvian antiquity. This is a doctrine, however, which 
recent discoveries have rendered highly questionable, and of 
which they urge to a serious reconsideration. To the present 
writer it appears not only that it has been too hastily assumed, 
but that it is decidedly and demonstrably false, and that nothing 
has tended more to shed an air of myth over the statements of 
Scripture as to the Origines of the race. In prosecuting the in- 
quiry now proposed, several distinct sources of information pre- 
sent themselves, among which the sacred writings take the first 
lace. 

7 I. In turning to the narrative already referred to in Genesis, 
we inquire whether this itself affords any indication in regard to 
the date of the events recorded. We venture to propose the fol- 
lowing rendering of the words as more correct than that of the 
Authorized Version :— 

“Cush begat Nimrod: he began to be mighty in the earth. 
He was a mighty hunter before the Lord: wherefore it is said, 
Like Nimrod a mighty hunter before the Lord. The beginning 
of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, 
in the land of Shinar. From that land he went forth to Asshur,* 
and built Nineveh, and Rehoboth ’Ir, and Calah, and Resen 
between Nineveh and Calah: that is the great city.” 

Here it may at first sight appear that the first statement, 
“Cush begat Nimrod,” is decisive of the question, and deter- 
mines Nimrod to be the great-grandson of Noah. Let us not 
forget, however, that such expressions, in the language of the 
Bible and of other Eastern books, as proved by innumerable 
instances, may mean nothing more than this, that the one was 
the ancestor of the other, or that Nimrod was by descent a 
Cushite. It appears to us capable of proof that such is the 
more natural interpretation here. The passage quoted is clearly 
parenthetical. Nimrod is distinguished, in the mind of the 





* Such, we do not doubt, is the meaning of this clause, and it is supported by 
the leading recent commentators, as Tuch, Delitzsch, Kalisch. It is somewhat 
strangely ignored by Sir Henry Rawlinson and his brother, the Rev. George 
Rawlinson, even in their most recent publications. See the Herodotus, vol. i., 
p- 589, 656, n. 5. Bampton Lecture, p. 69. 
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writer of the sacred narrative, from those sons of Cush mentioned 
in verse 7, who possessed an ethnical importance as the founders 
of tribes ;’ and it is difficult to account for this, if he was, in 
the same sense with them, the son of Cush, and founded, as is 
ordinarily assumed, his mighty empire about the time of the 
dispersion of the nations. It is further asserted that this pas- 
sage represents Nimrod as the founder of Babel, and thus assigns 
him to the period of the building of the tower and the confusion 
of tongues. This is, however, mere assertion: Scripture makes 
no such statement as that Babel was founded or built by Nim- 
rod. On the contrary, the opposite is plainly implied in the 
language of the passage quoted. There is a marked difference 
of phrase when the two great fields of Nimrod’s activity are 
spoken of. On the one hand, it is said, “The beginning of his 
kingdom was Babel,” etc. On the other hand, the expression is, 
“He built Nineveh,” etc. Perhaps another hold for the com- 
mon view may be found in the place which this passage occupies 
in the narrative of Genesis, in the account of the peopling of 
the world by the sons of Noah, and before any of the particular 
relations with which the rest of the book is occupied. It needs, 
however, no proof to shew that the place in the narrative deter- 
mines nothing, in the case of such a parenthetical account, as to 
the place of the events narrated in the chronological sequence. 
Indeed, if this circumstance proves anything, it proves too much ; 
viz., that the conquests of Nimrod and the building of Nineveh 
preceded the building of the tower in the land of Shinar, and 
the confusion of tongues, which are not related till the eleventh 
chapter. Thus the passage before us, in its language and place 
in the book of Genesis, furnishes no ground for the common 
view as to the date of the events—rather seems to discounten- 
ance it: and the impression that this date ought to be lowered 
toa considerably more recent time is strengthened, at least for 
those who believe in the Mosaic authorship of the narrative, by 
consideration of the proverbial saying here quoted. The currency 
of the words, “ Like Nimrod, a mighty hunter before the Lord,” 
as an expression of admiration for a man of distinguished 
prowess, at the time the book of Genesis was composed, evi- 
dently implies that the renown of Nimrod was then fresh in the 





+ The attempt made, e.g., by Rawlinson, Notes on the Early History of Baby- 
lonia, p. 14, to remove the name Nimrod out of the category of personal names, 
and to give it an ethnical significance, is clearly inconsistent with the scope of 
the sacred writer. The identification of it with the Namri of the Assyrian in- 
scriptions is altogether unfortunate. 

¢ We find ourselves here in agreement with Chewolson in the important me- 
moir, to be further referred to below, Ueber die Ueberreste der altbabylonischen 
Literatur, p. 73. 
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memory of the men of the east.‘ The similar phrase, “ Who 
can stand before the children of Anak?” (Deut. ix. 2), also cur- 
rent in the time of Moses, corroborates this inference; for it is 
certain that the Anakim had gained their hold of the land of 
Canaan at a comparatively recent period,—a period subsequent 
to the days of Abraham.’ 

Our conclusion is strengthened when we proceed to consider 
the outline of events set before us in the Scripture narrative. 
The obscurities and perplexities in which the history in Genesis 
is involved by the ordinary emplacement of Nimrod’s reign, are 
such as to compel us to seek for another and later date. These 
are obvious enough, and they have been more than once laid 
hold of in order to discredit the historical veracity of the Bibli- 
cal accounts.’ If, for example, the account in Gen. xi. 1—9 
is true, we find it difficult to understand how the formation of 
such an empire as that of Nimrod was, at the epoch then re- 
ferred to, possible. God, we are told, interposed to check, by 
confounding their speech, the attempt of men to found one 
great community, with a city and a tower for metropolis and 
gathering-place. Was the Most High baffled in the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose, that, during the same generation, an em- 
pire so extensive as that of Nimrod, comprehending at least the 
whole valley of the Euphrates and Tigris, was established ? 
Moreover, when it is said, “‘ He went forth to Asshur,” the use 
of this name implies that the country referred to had been 
already occupied by the son of Shem, thus designated, and his 
descendants, and had become familiarly known by that term: 
and when we read that there he built that great city whose 
renown filled the East, and whose principal parts are here men- 
tioned, we are compelled to understand that he and his followers 
were not the first settlers in the region, but that he had esta- 
blished his power by conquest over a pre-existing population, 
who spoke, as the decipherment of the Assyrian inscriptions has 
proved, in accordance with what is here implied, a Shemitic 
tongue. When we come down to the events of Abraham’s day, 
our perplexities increase. At this period we find (Gen. xiv.), 





“ We are again happy to have the support of Chewolson in this view. We quote 
his illustration: ‘‘ Wir sagen z. B. ja auch von einem ausserordentlich kriiftigen 
und unerschrockenen manne: ‘er sei ein wahrer Napoleon,’ aber nicht ‘ein 
wahrer Friedrich Barbarossa,’ oder ‘ein wahrer Carl der Grosse,’ weil diese 
Manner unserm Zeitalter zu sehr entriickt sind; und die Israeliten des Mosa- 
ischen Zeitalter sollten den namen eines mannes des gegen 3000 Jahre vorher 
gelebt haben soll, auf diese weise gebraucht haben! Ich glaube es nimmer- 
mehr.” JL. C., p. 72. 

¢ See further on this passage below. 

JS See, e.g., Priaulx, Guaiitlanis Mosaice, second edition, p. 270. 
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four powerful kings seated in the south and south-east of the / 
Euphrates valley, two of whom, the king of Shinar and the; 
king of Ellasar, occupy between them? the territory described asj 
the beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom. What has become of the! 
earlier and more extensive dominion of the mighty hunter? 
And what of the great city, with a correspondingly great autho- 
rity over the surrounding region, which he reared in Assyria? 
The expeditions westward of Chedorlaomer and his confederates 
must have proceeded up the valley of the Euphrates (cf. Gen. 
xiv. 5, 14, 15), yet no account is taken in the narrative of 
Nineveh and its king. This is a fact all but utterly unaccount- 
able, if the great Assyrian city was then built, and Nimrod’s 
conquests had already taken place; and it becomes the more so 
when we consider that according to Scripture Chedorlaomer 
exercised a somewhat lengthened dominion over the tribes in 
the Jordan valley. Thus the statements of the Bible lead us to 
the conclusion not only that the ordinary date of Nimrod and 
his conquests is erroneous, but also that they ought to be as- 
signed to a period .subsequent to the events recorded in Gen. 
xiv. We know not that from this source we can obtain any more 
precise data for the determination of the question in hand. We 
simply notice, what we may have occasion again to refer to, the 
statement in Judges iii. 8—10, as to the existence, at that time, 
of the kingdom of Aram-Naharaim under Cushan-rishathaim. 
This name has not yet been satisfactorily explained. The com- 
ponent Cushan, however (cf. Hab. iii. 7), certainly favours the 
idea that the monarch here spoken of was, like Nimrod, of 
Cushite descent, and that a Cushite race was then predominant 
in Northern Mesopotamia. 

II. Let us now proceed to inquire what light is thrown upon 
this question by the cuneiform monuments. Here it is to be 
remarked, on the one hand, that the negative evidence against 
the primeval date assigned to Nimrod and the building of Nineveh 
is as strong as such evidence can be. Not till long after the 
period when historical light begins to break from contemporary 
records upon the Mesopotamian lands, is there any trace of the 
existence of the city Nineveh. The country of Assyria first 
appears as a territory under the dominion of the Chaldean kings 
who ruled at Babel, at which time its capital is not Nineveh, 
but Asshur,” identical, according to Rawlinson, with Kileh Sher- 








& We here assume as correct Rawlinson’s identification of Ellasar with Sen- 
kereh. Oppert, we believe, as Rawlinson at a former period was inclined to do, 
laces Ellasar at Kileh Shergat; we know not on what grounds. The reasoning 
in the text is not materially affected, though the latter view be adopted. 
* See Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i., p. 437, 456. 
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gat. These Chaldean kings occupy the very cities, Babel, Erech, 
Accad and Calneh, mentioned in Scripture as the first conquest 
of Nimrod (a fact which certainly countenances the idea that 
their age was previous to that of Nimrod), and their power is 
shewn by the monuments to have gradually extended north- 
wards, till they planted a subordinate kingdom at Asshur. 
Thus again we are led to ask, Where have the city and empire 
of Nimrod gone? On the other hand, the supposition that the 
conquests of Nimrod follow the reign of the early monumental 
kings of Babylon and the South, makes the course of events 
and the narrative of Scripture altogether intelligible and pro- 
bable. The Cushite invader falls first upon the Chaldean 
capitals, Babylon, Warka, Kinzi Akkad, and Niffer (to accept 
Rawlinson’s identifications); and having established his power 
in the South, he follows the track of Chaldean conquest north- — 
wards, gains possession of Asshur the capital (or territory) of 
the younger branch of the dynasty he had already subdued, and 
rears for himself a new metropolis, some distance higher up the 
Tigris, and in a much more advantageous position. If we adopt 
the view thus commended to our acceptance, we obtain the ma- 
terials, from cuneiform discovery, of an approximation to the age 
of Nimrod. Among the Chaldean kings just referred to is Ismi- 
dagon, whose reign is certainly determined to about B.c. 1860. 
But this king is far from being the last of his dynasty, and the 
legends of a number of others who came after him have been 
recovered. Sir H. Rawlinson, who has had the largest oppor- 
tunities of studying the relevant materials, brings down the 
latest monarch to about s.c. 1550. Somewhere about this date 
may be presumed to fall the invasion of Nimrod,—a conclu- 
sion, we may remark in passing, entirely coincident with the 
more indefinite results already derived from the statements of 
Scripture. 

It may be objected that if the activity of Nimrod is to be 
brought down to this comparatively recent period, we ought to 
find traces of his reign and dynasty in the monuments of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, whereas none have ever been pointed out. 
In reply, we remark, on the one hand, that even if none such 
could be pointed out, it would not be decisive against the view 
which we advocate. None of the great remains of Babylonia or 
Assyria, except perhaps that of Khorsabad, the work of Sargon, 
have been thoroughly explored; and in Assyria, at least, the 
works of Nimrod would require to be sought for at the founda- 





‘ See Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i., p. 433. 
* See Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i., p. 440. 
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tion of the oldest mounds. Moreover, it was common on a 
change of dynasty to destroy the monuments of that which had 
been displaced, and this procedure is expressly ascribed’ to Ninus, 
the representative, we conceive, of the Assyrian dynasty which 
succeeded that of Nimrod. But, on the other hand, we believe 
that monumental traces exist which may with sufficient evidence 
be referred to the domination of the Cushite race in Mesopo- 
tamia. Thus (1.) Rawlinson mentions that bricks have been 
found at Kileh Shergat, which record the names and titles of four 
tributary satraps. The legends are of the Babylonian rather 
than the Assyrian type, and the titles belong to the most humble 
class of dignities.” These legends seem to intimate that the 
old capital of Assyria was at that time degraded, and thus point 
to the predominance of Nineveh; and they cannot be so conve- 
‘ niently assigned to any period as to that of Cushite ascendancy, 
(2.) We venture to assign to this period also the remarkable 
ivory fragments found by Mr. Layard at Nimrid, of which it 
has proved a difficulty hitherto to furnish any satisfying explana- 
tion." Only a brief indication of the leading points of the argu- 
ment can here be given. These ivories are confessedly of Egyp- 
tian or quasi-Egyptian style and workmanship; “there are cer- 
tain peculiarities in the execution and mode of treatment that 
would seem to mark the work of a foreign, perhaps an Assyrian 
artist.”° They were found buried under an immense heap of 
rubbish in the oldest of the Nimrid edifices,? which there is 
reason to believe had fallen to decay and been covered up long 
before the time of Sargon and his successors, when the more 
recent connexion between Egypt and Assyria was formed. The 
most perfect analogues of the royal name on the only complete 
cartouche, read by Birch Ubn-ra, are found in the Egyptian 
dynastic lists preceding the eighteenth.? These and other cousi- 
derations point us to an early period of Assyrian history for the 
origin of the relics in question ; and we might almost venture to 
argue that since from their style and their hieroglyphics they 
cannot have emanated from the native Assyrian race, and since 
they cannot well be deemed to have been importations from 
Egypt, they must be of Cushite production. But we have 





' By Moses of Chorene, i. 13. See the passage in Layard’s Nineveh and its 
Remains, vol. ii., p. 232. ' 

m See Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i., p. 448, 7. 

” These ivories are figured in Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh, first series, 
plate 88—91. See also his Nineveh and its Remains, ii., p. 207—211. 

° Layard, Nineveh and it Remains, ii., p. 10. 

» Layard, 1. c., p. 9. 

9 See Birch, in Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, ii., p. 210; ef. Bunsen, 
Egypt's Place, ii., p. 494. 
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further and more cogent evidence. Their Egyptian aspect and 
character certainly evince a connexion with Egypt; and a con- 
nexion with Egypt also can be proved in behalf of Nimrod and 
his family. According to the Scripture genealogy (Gen. x. 6), 
Cush and Mizraim are brothers. Their settlements also were 
contiguous, for while the latter occupied the valley of the Nile, 
by the former, the regions adjoining Egypt in the east, and 
doubtless the Arabian peninsula in general, was originally pos- 
sessed.” The two nations exercised also an important mutual 
influence. It seems to be now generally agreed that the Hyksos 
were of Arabian origin. We hear also, from independent 
sources, of an invasion of Egypt by the Amalekites, probably 
a Cushite people from the same quarter.’ It is apparently to 
the fourteenth or Xoite dynasty, é.e., a dynasty having its prin- 
cipal seat in a district of Lower Egypt, exposed to the attacks 
of enemies from the East, that the name already referred to as 
analogous to that in the Nimrid cartouche, belongs.’ Still more 
decisive is the fact that among the names belonging to the 
twenty-second or Bubastite dynasty, whose seat again adjoins 
immediately on Arabia, occurs that of Namurot, in which all 
have agreed to recognize the Egyptian form of Nimrod. It is 
allowed that this, with the other names of that dynasty, are 
non-Egyptian, and betray a foreign origin, and the attempts 
that have been made" to prove them Shemitic cannot be regarded 
as successful. The known facts are met and harmonized by sup- 
posing them Cushites from Arabia.” Still further, the Egyptian 
monuments furnish evidence of the close relations subsisting 
between the two countries. With Arabia the Egyptians have 
important commercial relations, receiving thence gold, ivory, 
ebony, colours and pictures, with other articles. It is specially 
worthy of remark that some of the Egyptian deities seem to 
have been derived from the same quarter, among others, Hor 
and Hathor,” and of these very deities representations occur 
upon the ivory fragments now in question.*? These considera- 





’ This, we presume, is now generally acknowledged. See proofs collected by 
Bochart, Phaleg., lib. iv., cap. ii. Knobel, Die eves, 2 27, 6; 2 28, 5—11. 
* See Chwolson, Die Ssabier, i., p. 322. Uhlemann Handbuch, iii., p. 154. 

* Cf. Bunsen, Hyypt’s Place, ii., p. 483. 

“ As by Lepsius, On the twenty-second Dynasty, by Bell, p. 23. 

* There is evidence in an inscription of Seti I., that at that time (nineteenth 
dynasty), the north-eastern portion of Egypt was in possession of an Arabian 
race. Cf. F. Corbaux, pone of Sacred Literature, Jan., 1852, p. 371. Bubastis 
is mentioned as one of the cities which they occupied. Brugsch, however, ques- 
tions the reference of the original word. Geog. Inschriften, ii., p. 50. 

“ See Brugsch, Geog. Inschriften, ii., p. 15, 16. 

* See Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, i., p. 392, 394. 
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tions, to which not a few others might be added, seem to us 
sufficient to prove that a people allied by descent, and similar in 
culture to the Egyptians, occupied the country adjoining Egypt 
on the east, among whom such names as Nimrod, Ubn-ra, and 
probably others occurring later in the Assyrian royal lists, were 
indigenous, and thus make it probable that from that region 
Nimrod and his Cushites proceeded in their invasion of Baby- 
lonia, and that of their art and domination in Assyria we have 
traces in the Nimrid ivories. (3.) Another coincident trace we 
find in a different part of Mesopotamia. Among the widely- 
extended researches of Layard, those at Arban on the Khabour 
produced results which have not been sufficiently attended to. 
He discovered there a pair of winged human-headed bulls, which 
are thus described: “They resembled, in general form, the well- 
known winged bulls of Nineveh, but in the style of art they 
differed considerably from them. The outline and treatment 
was bold and angular, with an archaic feeling conveying the im- 
pression of great antiquity The human features were un- 
fortunately much injured, but such parts as remained were suffi- 
cient to shew that the countenance had a peculiar character, 
differing from the Assyrian type. The sockets of the eyes were 
deeply sunk, probably to receive the white and the ball of the 
eye in ivory or glass. The nose was flat and large, and the lips 
thick and overhanging like those of a negro.” These are the 
well-known features of the Cushite race, and we see no reason 
why we should hesitate to ascribe this monument to the period 
of their predominance in Mesopotamia. Our confidence that it 
is the relic of an age antecedent to the rise of the proper As- 
syrian dynasty, is confirmed by the fact that a number of Egyp- 
tian scarabeei of the eighteenth dynasty were also discovered in 
the Arban mound.’ The discovery of such remains in central 
Mesopotamia is, further, in excellent harmony with the suppo- 
sition that the Scriptural Cushan-rishathaim represents the 
Cushite dominion there established. These seem to us not ob- 
scure traces of the reign of Nimrod and his race, and they serve 
to support the results already obtained in regard to the chrono- 
logy of his conquests. 

Ill. The monuments of Egypt will furnish us with addi- 
tional and still clearer information. It is well known that the 
Egyptian kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, in 
their Asiatic expeditions, came into contact with a powerful and 
widely-extended people called the Retennu or Rutennu. It 





¥ See Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 275, 276, ef. p. 283. 
* See Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 280 f. 
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has already, on sufficient grounds, been concluded by Egypto- 
logers,* that this people represents the occupants of the Assyrian 
territory. In our opinion, however, we are warranted to form a 
more definite conclusion, viz., that the Rutennu are identical 
with the Cushite invaders who, under Nimrod, obtained the pre- 
dominance in Western Asia. The following are among the 
grounds of this identification: (1.) Their colour. They are de- 
picted of a red hue, a colour which appears on the Egyptian 
monuments to distinguish the more northerly Hamites, and 
which characterized, besides the Rutennu, the Egyptians them- 
selves, the Hittites, and the Arabians. Shemitic races, on the 
other hand, appear of a reddish yellow. It is specially worthy 
of remark that slaves or servants of the latter colour are some- 
times represented accompanying the Rutennu,’ proving these to 
have been the conquerors of a Shemitic people. 

(2.) The nature and extent of their dominion. During the 
eighteenth dynasty the hegemony of Western Asia is in their 
hands, and they are found from the borders of Canaan to the 
land of Shinar. At the same time they are divided into several 
mutually independent kingdoms,’ among which are included 
Naharina and Assur, and among their capital cities are named 
Kadesh, Nineveh, and Babel. This is unlike the Assyrian em- 
pire, which constituted one political body; while at the same 
time there is no evidence that the Chaldeans already spoken of 
as ruling at Babylon ever planted themselves so widely over 
Western Asia. (3.) The mention of Nineveh as one of their 
capitals.¢ This also suits best the reign of Nimrod and the 
Cushites. As already noticed, there is no trace of the existence 
of Nineveh under the Chaldeans; and under the Assyrians 
Asshur, the old capital, was re-occupied, and continued to be 
their chief city till the reign of Sardanapalus (about B.c. 930), 
which is much too late on any construction of the Egyptian 
chronology. (4). The fact that they precede the Cheta, or Hit- 
tites, in the occupation of the territory upon the Euphrates. 
This has been pointed out by Brugsch, “‘ Wahrend in den Zeiten 
Tauudmes [II. die Retennu das wichtigste Volk Vorderasiens 
sind, geben sie mehr als 100 Jahre spiter ihre Rolle an die 
Chethiter ab.’* This also proves them to have preceded the 





@ See Brugsch, Geog. In., ii., p. 37 f. Wilkinson, in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
ii., p. 358. 

’P See Brugsch, Geog. In., ii., p. 89. Histoire d’ Egypte, i., p. 122. 

€ See Brugsch, Geog. In., ii., p. 35. On one occasion seven kings of the 

Rutennu are mentioned as taken prisoners, |. c., p. 37. Compare the Scriptural 
statements as to the kingdom of Aram-naharaim. 
4 See Brugsch, Geog. In., ii., p. 36. Histoire d Egypte, i., p. 111. 
* Geog. In., ii., p. 37; ef. p. 39. 
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Assyrians, for when the latter first crossed the Euphrates, the 
Khatti (undoubtedly identical with the Cheta or Hittites), were 
already the most powerful nation on its banks These various 
indications in regard to the Rutennu concur in shewing that 
they held possession of Western Asia in the period intervening 
between that of the Chaldeans and the Assyrians, and confirm 
the supposition that they represent the dominion of Nimrod and 
the Cushites. 
If the Egyptian chronology for that period were certainly 
determined, it is evident that we could now fix with great pre- 
cision the age of Nimrod. The earliest mention of the Rutennu 
occurs under the reign of Tuthmosis I.; they are the principal 
opponents in Asia of the great conqueror Tuthmosis IIT., and 
they seem to preserve their importance during the reign of the 
later kings of the eighteenth dynasty. They appear again under 
Sethos I. and Ramesses II. of the nineteenth dynasty, but then 
the Cheta had replaced them in much of the territory which 
they once occupied.’ Some unimportant later notices need not 
be mentioned. The period from Tuthmosis I. to Ramesses IL., 
according to Lepsius, corresponds with B.c. 1646—1323; ac- 
cording to Bunsen, with B.c. 1595—1325." I have little confid- 
ence, however, in the correctness of the results obtained by 
these inquirers for this period, and the difference between them 
shews the insecurity of their method of procedure. The monu- 
ments with astronomical indications, which have been elucidated 
and founded on by Biot and De Rougé, appear to furnish more 
reliable data.‘ According to these, the reign of Tuthmosis III. 
falls about s.c. 1450, and that of Ramesses III. about s.c. 1300. 
These data make the commencement of the above period, i. e., 
the beginning of the reign of Tuthmosis I., not higher than s.c. 
1520. This is a result which appears to us entirely suitable, 
and consistent with previous conclusions: and it concurs with 
what has been already advanced in assigning the activity of 
Nimrod to about the middle of the sixteenth century B.c. 





J See inscription of Tiglath Pileser I., sec. xxv., p. 46. I donot believe that 
Talbot’s rendering of a certain name, in this inscription, by Egypt, can be 
sustained. 

& See Brugsch, Geog. In., ii., p. 39. Histoire d’ Egypte, i., p. 90 ff. 

hs Segne, Konigsbuch, Syn. Tafeln., p. 6. Bunsen, Egypt's Place, iii. p. ° 
xxi. f. 

‘ See Biot, Recherches sur quelques dates absolues. De Rougé, Memoire sur 
quelques phénomenes celestes, Rev. Arch., ix., p. 653 ff.id. Sur une Stéle Egyp- 
tienne, P 213f. Cf. Lepsius, Konigsbuch, p. 153f. Bunsen, Egypt's Place, iii., 

. xvi. f. 
a Adopting Bunsen’s arrangement of the intervening reigns, Lepsius makes 
the period between Tuthmosis I. and Tuthmosis III. twelve years longer. 
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IV. We pass from the monuments, Assyrian and Egyptian, to 
inquire what further information may be obtainable from secular 
authors on the present question. Here we will altogether omit 
the numerous historical and mythological statements scattered 
through Greek writers, in regard to the existence of a Cushite 
or Ethiopian dominion in Western Asia in the period preceding 
the rise of the Assyrian empire,’ both to avoid lengthening this 
discussion, and because these statements bear rather upon the 
reality of such a kingdom than upon the date of it. There is 
one historian, however, in whose work we ought to find a refer- 
ence to the dynasty of Nimrod, if it really falls to the com- 
paratively recent period to which preceding indications assign it. 
This historian is Berosus, the Chaldee priest, who wrote the his- 
tory of his nation in Greek, and of whose work some important 
fragments are extant. And our anticipations are not disap- 
pointed. The fifth post-diluvian dynasty which ruled at Babylon 
consisted, according to Berosus, of nine Arabian kings, and 
endured for 245 years, coinciding, according to the most reliable 
reconstruction of his chronological scheme,” with B.c. 1518— 
1273. This we identify without hesitation with the reign of 
Nimrod and his Cushite successors, for the following reasons : 
(1.) The name Arabian, applied to the kings of this dynasty, is 
entirely suitable. The Cushite race, as we have seen above, 
were the original occupants of Arabia. The clear traces of a 
connexion between the family of Nimrod and Egypt with the 
country adjoining it in the East, also harmonize with this desig- 
nation. We know that the worship of the sun prevailed in 
Arabia,” and with this we compare, besides other indications, 
the royal name Ra-ubn, the shining sun, upon the Nimrdd 
ivory. And is it fancy to find in the high average duration 
(27 years) of the reign of these Arabian kings, a coincidence 
with the long life for which the Ethiopians were renowned 





! See Movers, Phinizier, ii., pp. 276—297, where these statements are dili- 
gently collected, especially pp. 290, 291. There are also some notices of Nimrod 
and his line in Arabian lists of the kings of Babylon. See Chwolson, Die Ssabier, 
ii., pp. 621, 790; Ueberreste, p. 67. 

™ That of Gutschmid, according to its latest recension, in his Beitréige zur 
Geschichte des Alten Orients, p. 18. He refers to Muys, Queestiones Chronolo- 
gice Ctesiane, p. 16. His views are followed by Brandis, Rawlinson, and others. 
Bunsen prefers the reading of Syncellus, 215 instead of 245, for the duration of 
the pot dynasty, and makes its period s.c. 1488—1273. Oppert, on the 
other hand, reaches the conclusion that its period is p.c. 1559—1314. We have 
some doubt, however, if the restoration we have followed is entirely correct. An 
emendation seems to us possible which would have the effect of raising the period 
in the text a few years Saher. 

" See Wilkinson, in Rawl. Herod., ii., p. 364; Talbot, Journal of Sacred 
Literature, October, 1856, p. 209; Osiander, Zeitschrift d. Morg. Ges., vii., p. 
468 ; x., p. 64. 
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among the ancients? (2.) The place which this dynasty holds 
in the historical scheme of Berosus is also entirely suitable. It 
follows a Chaldean dynasty, consisting of forty-nine kings, who 
reign for 458 years (B.c. 1976—1518). This is unquestionably 
identical with that Chaldean race of kings already spoken of, to 
whom the monumental Ismi-dagon (s.c. 1860) belongs, and 
whose power, we have already found reason for supposing, was 
overthrown by Nimrod. It is followed by a dynasty of forty- 
five kings, enduring for 526 years, who are unquestionably either 
identical or synchronous with the native Assyrian line,’ which, 
as we have also seen above, succeeded the Rutenu or Cushites, 
in Northern Mesopotamia. These reasons, we conceive, are suf- 
ficient, in connexion with what has been already advanced, to 
shew that the fifth or Arabian dynasty of Berosus is identical 
with the reign of Nimrod and his line at Babylon,’ and thus 
again we have the weighty authority of this writer, the trust- 
worthiness of whose historical statements gains support from 
every fresh discovery, for assigning the age of the Cushite con- 
queror to the very period already reached from other independent 
sources. 

V. The preceding reasonings appear to us sufficient for ra- 
tional conviction in regard to the error which has been com- 
monly made in the chronology of the subject before us, and the 
true approximative date which ought to be assigned. Within 
the last few months, however, a fresh source of information upon 
the early history of Babylon and the East has been opened, and 
from this has come unexpected and surprising confirmation to 
the views which have been above expressed, and which had been 
attained by the writer more than a year before he became aware 
of the confirmation. This fresh source is found in the remains 
of old Babylonian writings which are extant in Arabic translations. 
These, though not wholly unknown before, have recently been 
made the object of special investigation by Professor Chwolson, 
of St. Petersburg, and his full appreciation of the value of their 
contents is entitled to take rank with the most important of 
those discoveries in the domain of ancient history by which the 





° See e.g. Herod., iii., 114. 
P The two are usually held to be identical. Chwolson calls this in question, 


(Ueberreste, p. 76.) The dispute does not affect our present argument; as the: 


contemporaneousness of the forty-five Babylonian kings with the upper Assyrian 
dynasty admits of easy proof. 

7 Some of the rationalist school, I believe, have identified Nimrod with Me- 
rodach Baladan. Gumpach (Abriss d. bab-ass. Geschichte, p. 54) believes his 
power coincident with the 526-year dynasty of Berosus, which Chwolson also 
(UVeberreste, p. 74) is half inclined to do, though he sufficiently answers himself, 
and reaches at last the conclusion expressed above (I. ¢., p. 77). 
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past half century has been distinguished. We still await the 
complete publication of his materials and researches ; and of the 
small portion of his results that have been made known, only 
such as bear upon our present subject can be here referred to. 
If his conclusions, in some respects, appear too novel for belief, 
the processes by which they have been reached ought to be 
examined, and these we are persuaded will prove the author to 
be neither credulous in spirit nor unscientific in method.” 

The most important of the writings referred to is one which 
forms a large work, and which bears in Arabic the title, Liber 
de Agriculturd Nabatheorum. It was originally composed by 
a native Babylonian, whose name is written Qit‘fimi, and trans- 
lated into Arabic by Ibn-wa’hschijjah, a descendant of the 
Chaldeans, about the ninth century a.p. As to the date of the 
original composition, Chwolson determines by a careful indue- 
tion of the internal evidence, that it cannot be assigned to any 
of the later and comparatively well-known periods of Babylonian 
history. Thus he finds that there is in the work no allusion to 
Christianity, to the reign of the Arsacide, of the Seleucide, or 
of the Persians ; none to the Jews as captives in the land, or to 
their religious sentiments. While a number (twenty or more) 
of the kings who had reigned at Babylon are mentioned, not one 
of their names is identical with those of the known Babylonian 
kings from Nabunassar downwards. Especially is there no men- 
tion of the great king Nebuchadnezzar, even when the author 
has occasion to refer to works of canalization and construction. 
such as we know that monarch executed. Nor can the com- 
position be assigned to any time during the ascendancy of the 
Assyrians over Babylon; for though the Assyrians are men- 
tioned, it is in terms expressive of hostility and contempt, alto- 
gether unlike the language to be expected of a subject towards 
the dominant power in the state. Babylon is represented as in 
a flourishing condition, the centre of attraction and the source 
of intellectual and religious influence to surrounding nations. 
At the same time, it is intimated that the country is under the 
sway of a foreign line of kings. A Canaanite dynasty had pos- 
session of the throne, and this dynasty had obtained the sove- 
reignty through means of an invasion and conquest of the country 
by Canaanites not very long (five or six reigns) before the author 








* The fullest account of Chwolson's researches is found in the Memoir above 
referred to, Uber die Ucberreste d. alt babylonischen Literatur in arab. Ueberset- 
zungen, printed in the Memoires des Savants étrangers, t. viii., and also separately 
(St. Petersburg, 1859). See also his work, Die Ssabier, in many places, and the 
Zeitschrift d. M. Ges., xi., p. 553 f. Quatremére had made some insufficient in- 
vestigations in the same direction ; see his Mémoire sur les Nabatéens, in Nouv. 
Jour. Asiatique, xv., 1835. 
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wrote. This fact is repeatedly intimated by the writer, and the 
language he uses and feelings he expresses are in entire accord- 
ance with such a state of things. Now this foreign dynasty, as 
we proceed to shew, is that of Nimrod and the Cushite race ; 
and since at that time, according to the author before us, Babylon 
had long been the capital of a flourishing kingdom, a number of 
whose native kings are mentioned in this book, it is evident that, 
if this identity is proved, the doctrine above expressed as to the 
comparatively recent date of Nimrod is established, and that we 
may say by contemporary witness. (1.) The most prominent 
and decisive proof on the point in hand is furnished in the name 
of the founder of this foreign dynasty, which is no other than 
Nemréd or Nemréda.‘. Chwolson contemplates the possibility 
of the name in the original work having been altered by the trans- 
lator into this familiar Biblical term, but is satisfied from the 
form of the word that this supposition cannot be reasonably enter- 
tained. It is true that the king bearing this name is not expressly 
stated to have been the conqueror of Babylon, but this is to be 
certainly gathered from circumstances mentioned in regard to him. 
We do not need to dwell upon the improbability of this being a 
different person from the Nimrod of Scripture,—a second con- 
queror of Babylonia thus called. Three other Canaanite kings, 
successors of Nemrdéda, are mentioned, two of whom bear names 
which admit of being compared with others already known. The 
first of these is Zahminda, or Rahmina,’ the latter of which 
forms seems a possible equivalent of the name Ubn-ra or Ra-ubn 
of the Nimrid ivory; the other is Sasqija," a form reminding 
us of Shishak (Sesonk), the first king of the twenty-second 
Egyptian dynasty, already noticed as probably of Cushite origin. 
(2.) We find confirmation in the name, Canaanite, applied to 
this intrusive dynasty. Here an explanation is required. Pro- 
fessor Chwolson informs us that the translator habitually changes 
the geographical and ethnical names of the original work into 
those current in his own day. Hence it is not certain that the 
word Canaanite stood in the original, nor can we from this term 
draw any conclusion against the properly Cushite descent of 
those to whom it is applied. At the same time, the geogra- 
phical position of the region from which these so-called Canaan- 
ites had come is marked, with sufficient precision, as at the ex- 


tremity of Syria, and as including the river Jordan ; and it must’ 


thus be regarded as identical with, or at least as containing, the 
Biblical land of Canaan. In this, however, it is evident that 





* Chwolson, Ueberreste, pp. 49, 51, 53 ff, 67, 72. 
‘ Chwolson, 1. ¢., p. 53. “le, p. 63. 
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there is nothing inconsistent with the indications already adduced 
in regard to the original seats of Nimrod and his race. Rather, 
we are thus furnished, as it would seem, with some additional 
information in regard to the spread of the people to whom 
Nimrod belonged ; and it is intimated to us that instead of being 
confined to the Arabian peninsula, they occupied also the regions 
on the north, to an indefinite extent. And on other grounds, 
this is a probable view. We refer especially to the Scriptural 
notices in regard to the obscure tribes of Rephaim, Zuzim, Ana- 
kim, Emim, Horites, and others,” who preceded the Israelites, 
and other Terahitic races, probably the Canaanites also, in the 
possession of the Jordanic territory. We know of nothing which 
forbids our believing that these tribes are of Cushite descent, 
and there are several reasons which present themselves, but 
which cannot be here fully stated, that concur to support this 
belief.” It is of special interest to consider the terms in which 
Moses refers to the warlike exploits of the Anakim, and to the 
terror which these had inspired (Deut. ix. 1, 2). Is it an unrea- 
sonable supposition, that among these exploits the invasion and 
conquest of Babylonia is to be reckoned? In the work before 
us, there is little, so far as yet appears, that enables us to ascer- 
tain with precision the ethnical character of these Canaanite 
conquerors. These two things, however, deserve to be noticed. 
While the Canaanites, known to us from other sources, speak a 
Shemitic tongue, the names of those here mentioned are for 
the most part, according to Chwolson, not susceptible of expla- 
nation from Hebrew and Syriac roots.” Again, it is expressly 
stated that they possessed the art of embalming the dead,—a 
coincident proof of a close connexion with Egypt, and partici- 
pation in Egyptian culture and practices.’ (3.) There is finally 
to be considered the impossibility of finding any known events 
corresponding to this Canaanitic conquest of Babylon, except 





* Compare generally the interesting papers on the Rephaim, by Miss F. 
Corbaux, published in the Journal of Sacred Literature danger 3: 1851, and suc- 
ceeding numbers). She too finds traces, in another line of research, of the 
Rephaim “ having once—and for perhaps a long interval of time—exercised a 
powerful influence over the destinies of Assyria and Babylonia,” (1. c., April, 
1852, p. 69; ef. ibid., April, 1853, p. 283, where the Arabian dynasty of Berosus 
is referred to in this connexion). She brings forward much bearing on the Egyp- 
tian affinities of the tribes in question, but her materials need sifting. 

«“ The inquiry as to the ethnical relations of these tribes must be entered 
upon anew. Fresh light is dawning upon the subject, of which even recent 
investigations, as ‘those of Ewald (Geschichte, i., p. 301 ff., second edition) and 
Kurtz (Hist. of Old Cov., i., p. 152 ff., English edition), display no perception. 

* Chwolson, l. c., pp. 53 n, 95. 

¥ Chwolson here notes that mention is made in an Arabic writer of the dis- 
covery of embalmed bodies, in South Chaldea. See 1. c., p. 63 n. 
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those referred to in the Scriptural account of Nimrod, and in 
the notice in Berosus of the Arabian dynasty. This Chwolson 
finds himself compelled to admit, though, unfortunately as it 
seems to us, he takes the designation Canaanite in that ordinary 
sense in which it is employed in the Scripture narrative. Bunsen, 
as reported by Chwolson in the work referred to, unhesitatingly 
maintains the view advocated above, bringing this foreign occu- 
pation of Babylon into connexion with the expulsion of the 
Hyksos from Egypt.’ 

We have thus gone over, with the omission of many less 
essential details, the information bearing on the subject in hand 
drawn from these five independent sources. The results have 
been found coincident, and mutually illustrative, and they concur 
in assigning Nimrod and his dynasty not to the grey antiquity 
to which they have been usually relegated, and in which they 
stand surrounded with the uncertain haze of fable, but to the 
period immediately preceding the rise of the Assyrians to supreme 
rule in Western Asia, or from about B.c. 1520—1275. 

W. T. 








GEORGE BUCHANAN. 


Few natives of Great Britain are ignorant of the events which 
have for ever immortalized the memory of the Reformer, John 
Knox. This knowledge is in a considerable degree acquired, 
not so much from our civil and ecclesiastical histories, as from 
the frequently quoted and exceedingly popular life of the Re- 
former, written by the celebrated Dr. M‘Crie. Like all the pro- 
ductions of genius, this most valuable biography is likely to find 
readers as long as the language in which it is written continues 
to exist.t But although it cannot be denied that the Reformer 
is undoubtedly worthy of having his most remarkable career re- 
corded by one of the greatest of our historians, yet we ought 
not to forget that in originating and carrying on the Scottish 
Reformation, John Knox did not stand alone. George Buchanan 
must be ranked, by the candid and impartial enquirer, as be- 
longing to the band of brave and talented men who, along 
with Knox, accomplished a revolution which has proved as 
beneficial to the human race as any narrated in history. The 








le, Rig f. 


« The last and best edition, 1855, is edited by the historian’s son, and pub- 
lished by Blackwood. 
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following brief and rapid sketch of the life and writings of George 
Buchanan will, we trust, be considered by our readers as not 
altogether unworthy of their attention. : 

To the north of the city of Glasgow, about seventeen miles 
distant as the crow flies, stands a lofty pillar, nineteen feet square 
at the base, and a hundred and three feet high ; near to it is the 
village of Killearn, situated in the centre of the most beautiful 
scenery in Scotland. This monument was erected in 1817 to 
the memory of George Buchanan, born in the village of Killearn 
during 1506, the year after the birth of John Knox. The farm- 
house in which Buchanan was born appears to have been twice 
rebuilt, but the original dimensions have, however, suffered no- 
thing from the alterations. An oak beam, together with an 
inner wall, are said still to retain their ancient position. When 
Dr. Irvine wrote his Life of Buchanan, the building was consi- 
dered to be a correct model of the great scholar’s paternal resi- 
dence. The farm is at present called the Moss, and is situated 
at the distance of two miles from the village, in the public school 
of which Buchanan probably received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation. A number of trees planted by him in his school-boy 
days are still in existence.’ George Buchanan was the third son 
of a family consisting of three sisters and four brothers; his 
mother, one of those clever excellent women so frequently met 
with in the farm-houses of Scotland, was left a widow, without 
money, house or land. Agnes Heriot was, however, not a 
woman to beg relief from proud relatives; and as she probably 
assisted her husband when ploughing the banks of the Blane, a 
small stream beside the Moss, it would be no new labour to 
manage the farms, which appear to have been granted in lease 
to herself and three sons. Such is all the information we can 
obtain regarding the mother of the talented George Buchanan, 
with the exception of the local tradition that a place called 
Heriot’s Shiels, in the neighbourhood of Killearn, is so termed 
after her name. One of her brothers noticed that George pos- 
sessed talents of no mean order; and as he was rich, both in 
worldly possessions and in what is much more rare, good common 
sense, he at once sent his nephew, when fourteen years old, to 
the University of Paris, where Buchanan soon made himself 
known asa poet. This his first visit to France is considered to 
have happened in the year 1520. 

Buchanan had scarcely remained in the city of Paris two 





» Buchanan commences his autobiography with the following sentence :— 
“Georgius Buchananus in Levinia Scotie provincia natus est, ad Blanum am- 
nem, anno salutis Christiane millesimo quingentesimo sexto, circa Kalendas 
Februarias, in villa rustica, familia magis vetusta quam opulenta.” 
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years, when he received the sad news of his uncle’s death; and 
as he now felt in a strange land the effects of poverty, he at once 
returned to his native country,’ and nearly a year elapsed before 
his constitution was strengthened, at the end of which period 
he joined the French troops then in the pay of the Duke of 
Albany, and was present at the unsuccessful siege of the castle 
of Werk, in the October of 1523. This was also the same 
month and year in which Buchanan’s great cotemporary, Zwingli, 
eloquently defended the Reformed doctrines before the Zurich 
Council; and it was during this year that Luther married. 
Buchanan soon left the Regent’s army, chiefly on account of ill 
health; and in the spring of 1525, when eighteen years old, he 
matriculated, along with his eldest brother Patrick, in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew (St. Mary’s College), two years after 
Patrick Hamilton had matriculated in the same college (1523), 
and three years after Knox, then in his seventeenth year, had 
matriculated in the University of Glasgow (1522); and both 
Buchanan and Knox attended the classes of John Mair or rather 
Major, at one time a professor in the University of Paris. Major 
was certainly, with all his faults, a distinguished writer and pre- 
ceptor for the age in which he flourished, and appears to have 
gone to St. Andrew’s from Glasgow the year after Knox had 
matriculated. Buchanan had certainly a poor opinion of Major’s 
talents, as he never mentions his name with any degree of re- 
spect. According to Dr. Irving, Buchanan left St. Andrew, 
after taking his B.A. degree, for France, where he arrived in 
1527, and obtained his M.A. degree from the University of 
Paris. At this time he became a Protestant, and acknowledged 
Luther’s doctrines ; and in 1529 he was elected a regent or pro- 
fessor in the College of St. Barbe, where he taught grammar for 
nearly three years, his remuneration being exceedingly small. 





¢ After stating the number of his brothers and sisters, Buchanan remarks; 
“ Ex iis Georgium avunculus Jacobus Heriotus, cum in scholis patriis spem 
deingenio ejus concepisset, Lutetiam amandavit. Ibi cum studiis literarum, 
maxime carminibus scribendis operam dedisset, partim nature impulsu, partim 
necessitate quod hoc anum studiorum genus adolescentie proponebatur, intra 
biennium avunculo mortuo, et ipse gravi morbo correptus, ac undique inopia cir- 
cumventus, redire ad suos est coactus”’ ( Vita). 

4 See J. S. L. for July, 1858. 

¢ Cum in patria valetudini curande prope annum dedisset, cum auxiliis Gal- 
lorum, qui tum in Scotiam appulerant, studio rei militaris cognoscende in castra 
est profectus. Sed cum ea expeditione prope inutili, hieme asperrima per altis- 
simas nives reduceretur exercitus, rursus in valetudinem adversam incidit, que 
tota iila hieme lecto affixum tenuit. Primo vere ad Fanum Andrez missus est, 
ad Joannem Majorem audiendum, qui tum ibi dialecticen, aut verius sophisticen, 
in extrema senectute docebat (Vita). The reader will find an excellent notice 
of Major and his writings in M‘Crie’s Life of Knox; extracts are given by Dr. 
Irvine in his Life of Buchanan. 
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The reader will find the wretched condition of Paris professors at 
this period powerfully described in the first of Buchanan’s Ele- 
gies. The University of Paris, like that of Oxford, was founded 
during a period not now on record. The students were classed 
under what were termed four nations ; the one called the German 
nation included all students from Scotland. Gilbert Kennedy, 
Earl of Cassilis, a young Scottish nobleman, was living in the 
neighbourhood of the College of St. Barbe when Buchanan com- 
menced his duties as one of its professors. In a short time both 
of the young men were very intimate; the earl admired the 
scholar, and soon became his pupil. To him Buchanan dedi- 
cated his edition of Linacre’s Latin Grammar, printed in 1533 
by the celebrated Robert Stephens. At the end of five years 
both of them returned to Scotland, and resided at the earl’s 
seat in Ayrshire, where Buchanan composed a Latin poem, en- 
titled Somnium. This satire is in the form of a dream, St. 
Francis being represented as appearing with the object of ob- 
taining the poet’s consent to become a member of his order. 
Buchanan was prevented from returning to France by his sove- 
reign, James V., who did not hesitate to detain the great scholar, 
by appointing him in 1537 to the office of preceptor to his 
natural son, James Stuart, who died in 1548. From one of 
Buchanan’s Epigrams (lib. i., 43), we learn that at this period 
of his life he became acquainted with Dunbar, Archbishop of 
Glasgow, and enjoyed his hospitality. In his history Buchanan 
also states that this prelate was a good and learned man; Knox, 
however, gives him a different character, as in his opinion he 
was nothing more than a glorious fool, and narrates a good 
“gowkston glaikston” (piece of merry folly), performed by 
the said Dunbar in 1546, prefacing his description of it by 
stating that if he interlaced merriness with earnest matters, the 
reader was to pardon him, for the fact was so notable as to 
deserve long memory. At the request of the king, who was 





/ Hallam, in his notice of Linacre’s works (Hist. Lit., vol. i., p. 344), does 
not mention this, the first work of Buchanan’s ; and Dr. Eadie (Dict. Uni. Biog., 
-* Buchanan), says the grammar was Linant’s. When and where did Linant 

ourish ? 

& Cardinal Beatoun had arrived in Glasgow at the end of harvest, and abode 
in the city, while the Archbishop remained in his castle beside the cathedral. 
This castle, once a large and strong building, is not now in existence, as the 
fragments were entirely removed in 1790, and the present City Infirmary built 
on the site. The reader will find a portion of the castle illustrated in Swan’s 
Strath-Clutha. The Cardinal when in the city claimed pre-eminence, and that 
his cross should not only go before, but that also it should only be borne where- 
soever he was. This Dunbar, as proud as a peacock, would not permit, seeing 
he was an archbishop in his own diocese, and in his own cathedral see and kirk, 
and therefore ought to give place to no man. The question was decided when 
both of them were either entering or going out of the choir door of the cathedral 
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himself a poet, Buchanan wrote his famous satire entitled Fran- 
ciscanus. Dr. Irvine, an excellent scholar, and well qualified to 
give an opinion, remarks that this poem, as it now appears in its 
finished state, ‘may without hazard be pronounced one of the 
most skilful and pungent satires which any nation or language 
can exhibit.” As was to be expected, the king could not pre- 
vent the bigotted adherents of the Church of Rome from arrest- 
ing and imprisoning the author of the satire written at his own 
request. This event took place in the beginning of the year 
1539, three years before the Reformer, John Knox, embraced 
the Protestant doctrines. Some of Buchanan’s numerous friends 
at court sent him information that his enemy, Cardinal Beatoun, 
had offered the king a large sum of money if he would consent 
to his death. With that decision of character which Buchanan 
possessed to a great extent, he at once resolved to escape from 
his prison, as he knew that his sovereign could not resist the 
bribe, for he was one of the most avaricious of men. During 
the stillness of night, when the keepers were sleeping, he lowered 
himself from the window of his prison, and hastened to England. 
Henry VIII. was then on the throne, and, although requested, 
gave no relief to Buchanan, who, however, on his arrival in 
London, received protection and assistance from an English 
knight, ‘named Sir John Rainsford, to whose memory Buchanan 
has written one of his numerous Latin poems. Hunger and 
poverty soon compelled the scholar to write verses soliciting the 
patronage of those enjoying court influence. His proud spirit 
did not long submit to such expedients, as he soon left England 
for France. When he arrived in Paris he found the Scottish 
ambassador to be none other than his old enemy, Cardinal 
Beatoun. He did not, however, leave France, as he at once 
accepted the Professorship of Latin, then vacant, in a college 
lately established in the city of Bordeaux, the Principal of which, 
the celebrated Govea, invited him to reside in that city. Bu- 
chanan must have been anxious to leave Paris, as we find him in 
his college at the close of 1539, the year in which he escaped 
from his prison in Scotland. It was also at this time that 








by the two cross-bearers, who assayed which of the crosses were finest metal, 
which staff the strongest, and which bearer could best defend his master’s pre- 
eminence. Then began no little fray, but yet a merry game, for tippets were 
torn, crowns were knapped, ete. The trial of Wishart, at whose martyrdom 
both Beatoun and Dunbar were present, buried in oblivion, says Knox, all the 
bragging and boasting just described. See Knox’s Hist. of Reformation, book i. 

Ut Lutetiam venit, Cardinalem Betonium pessime erga se animatum ibi 
legatione fungi comperit. Itaque ejus ire se subtraxit, Burdegalam invitante 
Andrea Goveano profectus (Vita). In Dr. Irvine’s Life of Buchanan, the reader 
will find an excellent account of Govea. 
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Charles V. passed through Bordeaux, on his way to the Nether- 
lands; Buchanan presented, in the name of his college, a Latin 
poem to the emperor on his entrance into the city. 

Buchanan remained in Bordeaux for three years, during 
which he wrote four tragedies and a number of poems, all of 
course in the Latin language. None of Buchanan’s tragedies 
are mentioned, or alluded to, in the text of Hallam’s History of 
Literature. This historian’s undoubted bias in favour of English, 
and determination to notice as little as possible Scottish, writers, 
who flourished during the period of which he treats, will, how- 
ever, receive further proof in our brief sketch of the life and 
works of Buchanan. Of the four tragedies written by Buchanan 
two are translations of two Greek plays, and two are original. 
The translations were executed with great care; so much so, 
that those of his cotemporaries who could give an opinion on 
the subject, suspected that one of them, at least, was a fragment 
of antiquity published in his own name. The original tragedies 
are entitled Baptistes and Jephthes. The former, “ John the 
Baptist,” was one of the one hundred subjects for tragedy se- 
lected by the great Milton. Buchanan has undoubtedly made 
this tragedy the vehicle for promulgating his peculiar sentiments, 
as its great theme is civil and religious liberty. ‘The poet,” 
says his excellent biographer, Dr. Irvine, “ frequently expresses 
himself with astonishing boldness; his language relative to 
tyranny and priestcraft is so strong and undisguised, that it 
could not then have been tolerated in many colleges, and the 
acquiescence of Buchanan’s learned auditory suggests no un- 
favourable opinion of the flourishing seminary to which he be- 
longed.” In Jephtha’s Daughter, “ Buchanan,” says the same 
writer, “has described the situation of a father who had unwarily 
subjected himself to the dreadful necessity of sacrificing a be- 
loved and only child; the repugnant and excruciating sensations 
of the mother, the daughter’s mingled sentiments of heroism 
and timidity, are delineated with considerable felicity of dra- 
matic conception.” But it must be granted that this tragedy 
is not altogether free from faults; they are, however, the faults 
frequently found in the works of ancient and modern poets. To 
some of his characters Buchanan has given Greek names, and 
mentions the wealth of Croesus, supposed to have been born 600 
years after Jephtha. With equal absurdity did the great Shake- 
speare make a clock strike in his Julius Cesar; the ancient 
Romans being totally ignorant of such a piece of mechanism. 
It is right that we should remember that Buchanan himself had 
avery modest opinion of his tragedies. “Their composition,” 
to quote again from his biographer, Dr. Irvine, ‘ was partly a 
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task which his academical station imposed; he completed the 
four tragedies in the compass of three years, while engaged in 
the laborious occupation of teaching grammar to young students, 
and while he even regarded his life as insecure from the deadly 
malice of Cardinal Beatoun and the grey friars. Whatever may 
be the defects of those productions, they are at least superior to 
any of the Latin dramas which had been composed by modern 
poets. This province had been sufficiently cultivated by the 
scholars of Italy and Germany, but with a degree of success 
which leaves them very far behind the author of Jephtha’s 
Daughter.” And the celebrated Ascham, Latin secretary to 
Queen Elizabeth, has also given a favourable opinion in the fol- 
lowing terms: “Some in Englande, moe in France, Germanie 
and Italie also, have written tragedies in our tyme; of which, 
not one, I am sure, is able to abyde the trew touch of Aristotle’s 
precepts, and Euripides’ example, save onely two, that ever I 
saw, M. Watson’s Adsalon and Georgius Buchananus’ Jephthes.” 
Buchanan’s original tragedies have been translated into Italian, 
French and other languages. The great knowledge of the Latin 
language possessed by the learned Scotchman, enabled him to 
be of service to others; as it is recorded that a Latin ode, pre- 
sented by Buchanan to the French Chancellor, obtained an aug- 
mentation to the income of all the professors connected with his 
college, then considered to be the best seminary in France for 
the elementary instruction of young men. During his stay at 
Bordeaux, Buchanan became intimate not only with the highly 
gifted men, fifteen in number, who taught in the same college, 
but he also extended his social intercourse to many individuals in 
the city and its neighbourhood, of whom the elder Scaliger, 
then living at Agen, appears to have been the most accomplished ; 
two of his poems celebrate the virtues and learning of Buchanan, 
who has also expressed, in one of his epigrams, his opinion of 
the good qualities possessed by the illustrious but vain physician/ 
After living three years at Bordeaux, Buchanan returned to 
Paris, and from 1544 to 1547 he was one of the regents of a 
college in that city, called the College of Cardinal le Moine. 
Some of his colleagues were very eminent scholars, and a French 
historian, says Dr. Irvine, has remarked “ that three of the most 


learned men in the world then taught humanity in the same. 





‘ Ascham’s works, as quoted by Irvine. 

J See Hallam’s Hist. of Lit., vol. ii., p. 300, and Irvine’s Life of Buchanan, 
p. 42. The latter gives the best account of the life of J. C. Scaliger that we 
are acquainted with. Dr. Johnson, according to Boswell, said of Buchanan, 
he had fewer centos than any modern Latin poet, and that ‘he not only had 
great knowledge of the Latin language, but was a great political genius; both 
the Sealigers praise him.” Life, p. 207. 
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college; the first class was taught by Turnebus, the second by 
Buchanan, and the third by Muretus.” 

Like most of the learned men who flourished during the six- 
teenth century, Buchanan always aided, either personally or 
with his powerful pen, every attempt to promote the progress of 
education wherever a desire for it was evinced ; consequently he 
remained in Paris only for three years, at the end of which 
period he left his college, and, along with his brother Patrick 
and several of his associates, entered in the year 1547 the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra, in Portugal, lately founded by the sovereign 
of that kingdom. ‘They did this at the earnest desire of Govea, 
who had been requested by the king of Portugal to fill up the 
vacant professorships. Govea being a native of Portugal, was 
elected Principal. When he died in 1548, the bigotted inhabit- 
ants, seeing that this noble band of scholars had lost their chief 
protector, immediately accused them before the Inquisition of 
crimes which existed only in their imagination. Three of the 
professors were imprisoned, and Buchanan requested to take up 
his abode in one of the monasteries. When living in the monas- 
tery Buchanan commenced his celebrated Latin translation of 
the Psalms of David: there is also in existence a beautiful Latin 
poem, considered to have been written by him at this time, in 
which he laments his absence from Paris. In his opinion the 
monks belonging to the monastery were men by no means desti- 
tute of humanity, but totally unacquainted with religion. There 
is nothing, however, in the autobiography of Buchanan, who has 
fully recorded the facts, nor in any other historical document, 
to justify Dr. Eadie in making the following comparison ; “ Like 
the Consolations of Boethius, the Henriade of Voltaire, and the 
Pilgrim of Bunyan, this work (the Psalms) of Buchanan’s had 
been projected and commenced in a dungeon.”* Buchanan was 
certainly not the person to state that the monks were humane, 
if he lived in a dungeon! When he was allowed to leave the 
monastery, the king of Portugal requested him to continue in 
the kingdom, and gave him a sum of money, with the promise 
of being appointed to any situation that should be vacant. Bu- 
chanan declined to live in Portugal, and at once embarked at 
Lisbon, from which port he was conveyed to England, where he 
did not, however, long remain, as his accomplished friends in 
France proved a magnet too strong for him to resist. It was, 
consequently, about the beginning of the year 1553 that Bu- 
chanan again entered the kingdom of France. This was the 
year in which the Reformer, John Knox, then in England, de- 





* Article in Dict. of Uni. Biog. already quoted. 
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clined a bishopric offered to him by Edward VI., who also died 
at this time, his successor on the throne being Queen Mary, 
When Buchanan revisited France he composed a Latin poem, 
warmly congratulating himself on his safe arrival in the then 
most civilized kingdom in Europe. The accomplished monarch 
and most formidable rival of Charles V., Francis I., was now on 
the throne of France. He at once, on Buchanan’s arrival in 
Paris, appointed him to the office of regent in one of the col- 
leges in that city. This situation he left in 1555, when appointed 
by the celebrated Marshal Brissac domestic tutor to his son, 
Timoleon de Cossé. Buchanan left France for Italy, where the 
Marshal and his son were living, the former being governor of 
the French dominions in Italy. The Marshal enjoyed the so- 
ciety of learned men; and Dr. Irvine has well remarked that 
“in the preceptor of his son he recognized a man capable of 
adorning a higher station, and he accordingly treated him with 
the utmost respect and deference; he was even accustomed to 
place him at the council board, among the principal officers of 
his army.” This honour Buchanan well merited, as it would 
appear that his great knowledge enabled him at one time to give 
most valuable advice to the Marshal and his staff. The incident 
alluded to happened when they were warmly discussing a mili- 
tary operation: Buchanan was in the apartment beside the hall 
in which their debates were loudly uttered and clearly understood 
by the tutor, who could not refrain from uttering his disappro- 
bation of the opinion supported by the majority; the Marshal 
immediately invited him to join the council, and to utter his 
sentiments without restraint; he accordingly entered the hall 
and discussed the question with great ability, shewing a know- 
ledge of military affairs which greatly amazed the Marshal and 
his staff. Buchanan’s suggestions were adopted and found to 
be perfectly successful. During the five years’ intercourse with 
this illustrious family, the tutor appears to have alternately re- 
sided in Italy and France. Shortly after Buchanan became in- 
timate with the Marshal the learned printer, Henry Stephens, 
printed and published in 1556 specimens of Latin translations 
of some of the Psalms of David, by illustrious poets “ belonging 
to four countries, France, Italy, Germany and Scotland.” Bu- 
chanan being the poet from Scotland, his paraphrases of eighteen 
of the Psalms are here printed, along with the Greek translation 
of seven of them, by Stephens himself. The work is dedicated 
to Buchanan. The French civil war of 1560 obliged the great 
scholar to terminate his connexion with the Marshal. The year 
of his return to Scotland is not known. In Strickland’s Lives 
of the Queens of Scotland it is stated that he returned in 1561 
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along with Queen Mary, “on board the same galley with his 
royal patroness” (vol. iii., p. 225). As no authority for this 
statement is given, we are inclined to agree with Dr. Irvine in 
asserting that “the precise period of his return has not been as- 
certained.” Buchanan returned to Great Britain never again tu 
leave it; and there can be no doubt that he left France with 
great reluctance, as he knew and was intimate with most of her 
scholars ; and those also residing in neighbouring countries were 
proud of being able to say that they corresponded, or had per- 
sonal intercourse, with George Buchanan during some period of 
their existence. Those French writers who are qualified to ap- 
preciate his attainments, have not allowed themselves to omit 
recording his obligations to their native country; and one of 
them has well remarked that although a Scotchman by birth, 
yet he might pass for a French poet, since all that he knew of 
polite literature and particularly of poetry, he had acquired when 
living in France. 

It is beyond doubt that Buchanan was in Scotland in 1582, 
two years after the Scottish Parliament had abolished the juris- 
diction of the Church of Rome.’ Queen Mary was now in her 
twentieth year, the most lovely woman in the kingdom, and also 
the most talented. When only six years old, this accomplished 
but unfortunate Queen was sent to France, where in her four- 
teenth year she pronounced before the court, then the most 
learned in Europe, a Latin oration against the opinion of those 
who would debar the female sex from science and literature. 
Some of her beautiful Italian and French verses are still extant. 
When Buchanan was appointed classical tutor to this learned 
princess in 1562, he found that his pupil was already acquainted 
with five languages. Every afternoon Buchanan and his sove- 
reign read a portion of Livy; but neither of them could agree 
in religious matters, as the tutor lost no time in joining the Re- 
formed Church of Scotland. The patron who had the right of 
nominating to the principalship of St. Leonard’s College, in the 
city of St. Andrew, the Earl of Murray, whose tutor was the 
celebrated Ramus, made Buchanan principal to that seminary in 
1566, the year in which Knox alludes to his learned cotemporary, 
when writing his History of the Reformation; the passage is as 
follows :—‘ That notable man, Mr. George Bucquhanane, re- 
mains alyve to this day, in the yeir of God 1566 years, to the 
glory of God, to the gret honour of this natioun, and to the 
comfort of thame that delyte in letters and verteu. That sin- 
gulare work of David’s Psalmes, in Latin meetre and poesie, 





' See J. S. L. for July, 1859, p. 295. 
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besyd mony uther, can witness the rare graices of God gevin to 
that man.’’” According to Dr. Lee, who wrote in 1817, “the 
chamber which George Buchanan is said to have occupied as 
principal of St. Leonard’s College, is now part of a private 
dwelling house, and is supposed to have undergone scarcely any 
transformation. It is about eighteen feet long by sixteen feet 
in breadth, having a window to the south and another to the 
east, which last commands a view of the bay of St. Andrew 
and the rocks of Kinkell.” It was also in the year 1566 that 
Henry and Robert Stephens published the second edition of 
Buchanan’s Latin paraphrase of the Psalms. The first edition 
has no date. This paraphrase is dedicated to Queen Mary; the 
dedication is short, consisting only of twelve lines, and it is the 
opinion of some scholars that the celebrated line :— 


Ne mihi displiceant, quee placuere tibi, 


proves the perusal of the paraphrase by Mary before its publica- 
tion. This paraphrase is considered by the majority, we might 
almost say all, of the scholars able to give an opinion, to be the 
best ever published. We must, however, state that the modern 
historian Hallam, in the work already alluded to, has allowed 
his national prejudices to permit him to differ from the scholars 
who think so highly of Buchanan’s Latin version. This histo- 
rian’s words are as follows :—“ But the most distinguished among 
the Latin poets of Europe in this age (the end of the sixteenth 
century), was George Buchanan, of whom Joseph Scaliger and 
several other critics have spoken in such unqualified terms, that 
they seem to place him even above the Italians at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. If such were their meaning, I should 
crave the liberty of hesitating. The best poem of Buchanan, 
in my judgment, is that on the Sphere, than which few philoso- 
phical subjects could afford better opportunities for ornamental 
digression. He is not, perhaps, in hexameters inferior to Vida, 
and certainly far superior to Palearius. In this poem Buchanan 
descants on the absurdity of the Pythagorean system, which 
supposes the motion of the earth. Many good passages occur 
in his elegies, though we may not reckon him equal in this metre 
to several of the Italians. His celebrated translation of the 
Psalms I must also presume to think overpraised ; it is difficult, 
perhaps, to find one, except the hundred and thirty-seventh, with 
which he has taken particular pains, that can be called truly 
elegant or classical Latin poetry.”" In mentioning the Sphere 
as the best of Buchanan’s poems, Hallam certainly stands alone, 








™ Historie, as quoted in M‘Crie’s Life of Know. 
" Hist. of Lit., vol. ii., p. 246. 
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and will, we are convinced, remain so for many years. De 
Sphera was left by its author in the form of a fragment, which 
his health would not permit him to finish, and was not published 
until after his death. It is contrary to all the rules of correct 
criticism to notice works written and left unfinished by the 
author, as if such works had been published during his life-time 
with his sanction and approbation. Of the numerous poems 
published by Buchanan, many are considered by scholars to be 
exceedingly beautiful; for instance, Alison and Irvine agree in 
thinking his poem on the first of May, Calende Maie, to be 
very elegant in diction, harmonious in numbers, and sublime in 
conception. Hallam is decidedly wrong in supposing that Bu- 
chanan gave particular pains to only one of his Psalms, for it is 
well known that all the Psalms which appear in his version were 
carefully written and prepared for the press by Buchanan him- 
self, who, as we have already stated, had as his printer the most 
learned of his craft in that or any other age, and who would, 
consequently, scorn to print any production that he considered in 
the least faulty as to grammar or sense. In asserting that the 
hundred and thirty-seventh is the only one “ that can be called 
truly elegant or classical Latin,” and that it is difficult to find 
another in the paraphrase worthy of this praise, Hallam has 
totally ignored the published opinions of other critics, his equals 
in learning and ability. Stephens, Hunter and Irvine, did not 
consider it difficult to find “elegant or classical Latin,” in Bu- 
chanan’s paraphrase of the hundred and fourth Psalm ; neither 
did Love in that of the hundred and sixth; the magnificent de- 
scription of a ship in a storm being, in his opinion, translated 
with great ability and success. Hallam, in a note, shews that he 
himself believed such severe criticism required some explanation, 
as it is contrary to the opinions of most scholars; his words 
are :—“ Le Clerc calls his translation of the Psalms incompa- 
rable, and prefers it much to that by Beza, which I am not pre- 
pared to question. He extols also all his other poetry, except 
his tragedies and the poem of the Sphere, which I have praised 
above the rest. So different are the humours of critics! But 
as I have fairly quoted those who do not quite agree with my- 
self, and by both number and reputation ought to weigh more 
with the reader, he has no right to complain that I mislead his 
taste.” We sincerely hope that all Hallam’s readers will think 
and judge for themselves, especially when he criticizes the works 
of illustrious Scotchmen. The very fact that the attempt which 
was made during the eighteenth century by an English gentle- 
man to supersede Buchanan’s paraphrase by that of Dr. Arthur 
Johnston’s failed, never likely again to be renewed ; the fact that 
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it is Buchanan’s version which is used in the public schools of 
Germany, and its various measures accommodated “ to appro- 
priate melodies, for the purpose of being chanted by academical 
students ;” the fact that Pope Urban VIII., a Latin poet and 
scholar of no mean reputation, is said to have exclaimed, “ It is 
a pity the version was written by so great a heretic, for other- 
wise it should have been sung in all churches under my autho- 
rity ;” the fact that Bourbon, a poet of some note, declared that 
he would rather have been the author of Buchanan’s paraphrase 
than Archbishop of Paris; the fact that the celebrated Bishop 
Bedell “loved it beyond all other Latin poetry ;” ought to have 
made Hallam, whose scholarship none can question, to hesitate 
before giving such criticism on any of the works of this great 
scholar, whose reputation cannot suffer from any national pre- 
judices, by whomsoever propagated.’ Even Dr. Johnson, whose 
prejudice against Scotland and its inhabitants is well known, 
always spoke of Buchanan with the respect and reverence due to 
his learning, ability and genius:—‘ However,” says Boswell, 
“unfavourable to Scotland, he uniformly gave liberal praise to 
George Buchanan as a writer. In a conversation concerning 
the literary merits of the two countries, in which Buchanan was 
introduced, a Scotchman, imagining that on this ground he 
should have an undoubted triumph over him, exclaimed, ‘ Ah, 
Dr. Johnson, what would you have said of Buchanan had he 
been an Englishman?’ ‘ Why, Sir,’ said Johnson, after a little 
pause, ‘I should not have said of Buchanan, had he been an 
Englishman, what I will now say of him as a Scotchman, that 
he was the only man of genius his country ever produced.’ ”” 
Dr. Irvine, a scholar who appears to have carefully studied the 
whole of Buchanan’s works, and whose excellent life of this 
great man Hallam appears never to have consulted, has remarked 
that in his opinion Buchanan’s Sphere must be considered as 
the most unpopular and least admired of his productions. The 
same scholar thus describes Buchanan’s translation of the Psalms : 
“Tn it Buchanan has employed no fewer than twenty-nine varie- 
ties of metre, and each of them with the utmost propriety and 
skill. The adaptation of the measures, the harmony of the 
verse, the elegance and purity of the diction, the pious and 
dignified strains of the phraseology, would have been sufficient 
to secure a high reputation, independent of his original compo- 
sitions. This production, indeed, displays all the spirit of an 
original; the poet seems unfettered by the necessity of adhering 





° See the authorities in Irvine's Life of Buchanan, and also the notes in 
Dickinson’s edition of Buchanan’s Paraphrase, Edinburgh, 1812. 
» Life, p. 719. 
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to a prescribed train of thought, and he often rises to all the 
enthusiasm and sublimity of his prototype. His version of the 
hundred and fourth Psalm might alone have conferred upon him 
the character of a poet. The next in merit is perhaps the hun- 
dred and thirty-seventh, which he hath translated in elegiac 
verse of uncommon excellence. His work is professedly a para- 
phrase, and indeed it would be impossible to execute a strict 
translation with any degree of elegance. That he has frequently 
dilated the original thought is sufficiently evident, but no trans- 
lator has been more successful in retaining the spirit and es- 
sence.” Buchanan not only dedicated his Paraphrase of the 
Psalms to the Queen, but also composed several other poems on 
some of the great events of her reign; and when James the 
Sixth of Scotland and First of England was born in one of the 
rooms of Edinburgh Castle, he wrote a beautiful and elegant 
poem, in which the welfare of the future king is described as 
being closely allied to that of his native land. 

In 1564 Queen Mary, who could appreciate genius, gave 
Buchanan the very handsome gift, “for all the dayis of his liffe,” 
of the temporalities belonging to the celebrated Corsragwell 
Abbey, valued at £500 Scottish currency, with full permission 
“gife the samyn sall not be fundin sufficient and aneuch for 
zeirlie payment of the said soume of five hundredth poundis,” 
to make up the deficiency from “the spiritualitie of the said 
abbaye, viz., of the kirkis of Girvane and Kirk-Oswald belangand 
thairto.”’” The writ of Privy Seal for this pension is dated “ at 
Halirud-hous, the nynt daye of October, the zeir of God 1564 
zeiris.” During this period Buchanan prepared for the press a 
collection of satires on the Church of Rome, composed in 
Scotland, France, and Portugal, and which he entitled Fratres 
Fraterrimi. This work enables Buchanan to take a high 
place among the Reformers of the sixteenth century. It may 
be remarked as shewing how Buchanan’s poetry was appre- 
ciated by his cotemporaries, even when they belonged to the 
Church of Rome, that a learned physician, a member of the 
said church, committed to memory the whole collection and 
the other satirical writings of this great scholar; and in one 
of his letters quoted by Dr. Irvine, he states it to be his 
opinion that Virgil never wrote better lines, “but it has re- 
quired fifteen centuries to produce a poet like Virgil.” Many 
in the Church of Rome greatly admired the Latin poetry 
written by Buchanan, who published, in 1567, another collec- 
tion of his then widely dispersed poems. It issued from the 
press established in Paris by Robert Stephens, with the title, 
Elegie, Silve, Hendecasyllabi. Buchanan’s epigrams, celebrated 
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for their wit and terseness, were not printed, although written 
and circulated among scholars, before the year 1615. “The 
estimation,” says Dr. Irvine, “in which Buchanan’s epigrams 
have generally been held, may be inferred from the frequency 
with which they are translated and imitated by poets of various 
countries.” 

When the General Assembly of the now Reformed Church 
of Scotland met at Edinburgh in the December of 1563, Bu- 
chanan, being a member, was appointed one of the commissioners 
for revising the Book of Discipline ; he also sat in the June As- 
semblies of 1564, 1565, and 1566, and the December one of 
1567, having been moderator of the June Assembly for the same 
year. Civil war was now raging throughout Scotland, but we 
must here refer our readers to the common histories for an ac- 
count of that unhappy period of national Scottish history. The 
commissioners appointed by Queen Elizabeth and the Regent 
Murray met at Westminster in 1568; Buchanan accompanied 
them, and composed in Latin a Detection of Mary’s actions; 
manuscript copies of it were extensively circulated by the English 
court, as the work was not published till 1571, sixteen years 
before Mary’s execution. The composing of this Detection is 
the only blemish in Buchanan’s character, for he was certaiuly 
now returning evil for good, Mary having always been kind and 
even bountiful to her talented tutor. Yet although regretting 
that Buchanan wrote the Detection, we must admit there is 
nothing in it, or in any other of his works, to justify a modern 
writer in asserting that he fattened on Mary’s “ bounties in the 
sunshine of her prosperity, and then for the lucre of gain, be- 
came the most unscrupulous of her calumniators.”’? It was the 
desire to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, as well as the knowledge that the very existence of the 
Reformed Church in Scotland depended on Mary’s absence, 
which made Buchanan forget how many other individuals, who 
had not received any favours from the unfortunate Queen, could 
give every necessary information to the commissioners without 
his assistance. The promotion of true religion, and not “the 
lucre of gain,” must be considered as Buchanan’s great motive 
for writing the Detection. ‘The Detection,” says Laing in his 
History of Scotland, “is a concise historical deduction of facts ; 
a rapid narrative, written with that chaste and classical precision’ 
of thought and language, from which each sentence acquires 
an appropriate idea, distinct from the preceding, neither antici- 
pated, repeated, nor intermixed with others; and the style is so 
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strictly historical, that the work is incorporated in Buchanan’s 
history almost without alteration.” On the twenty-third of 
January, 1570, the Regent Murray rode “ through old Linlith- 
gow’s crowded town,” and in the words of Scott :— 


“The death-shot parts, the charger springs— 
Wild rises tumult’s startling roar! 
And Murray’s plumy helmet rings— 
Rings on the ground to rise no more.” 


Knox delivered a most eloquent sermon before the body was in- 
terred, and Buchanan wrote the Latin inscription on the brass 
plate still existing upon the monument to the regent’s memory 
in St. Giles’ Church, Edinburgh. Murray is frequently men- 
tioned by Buchanan, both in his history and verses. Buchanan 
and Knox were fully prepared for the now undoubtedly critical 
position of the Church and State; the former composed his 
Admonitioun direct to the Trew Lordis maintenaris of Iustice 
and obedience to the Kingis Grace, and Chameleon, both of them 
being written in the Scottish language of the period; they are 
full of wit, and prove that their author did not allow, as some 
writers affirm, “his genius and taste to be obscured” when using 
his native language. The following extracts from the admoni- 
tion prove, what many historical documents also shew, that the 
Scottish nobility were then the most uncivilized in Europe. 
The extracts are given in modern English; the original will be 
found in the appendix to Irvine’s Life of Buchanan: “For not 
content that they themselves may steal, bribe, and destroy, they 
sent out wretches on every side to gnaw the bones of the inhabit- 
ants, after they have consumed the flesh, and hounded out, one 
of them, the clan Gregor, and another the Grants and clan 
Chattan, another Buccleuch, another the Johnstons and Arm- 
strongs, and such as would be considered the best among men, 
shew plainly their desire to banish peace and stir up troubles, 
consequently they tried to stop the Regent from going first north 
and then south, to punish thieving and oppression; and when 
they saw that their council was not authority in giving impunity 
to all disorder, they succeeded in putting down him that would 
have put all in good order. While calling themselves great 
gentlemen, they spoil travellers and chapmen by the way, and 
ransom poor men about Edinburgh for twenty shillings the head, 
which vice cannot proceed from vengeance of enemies, but rather 
of lust and pleasure in wickedness. This kind of men do not 
only dishonour to nobility, in stealing, but also to the whole 
nation of Scotland, making strangers think that some of the 
Scotch are of such low courage that men among them aspiring 
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to the highest estate of the kingdom, have ranked themselves 
among the most low order of knaves.”” The Chameleon is full 
of wit from beginning to end, and the satire so keen and biting, 
that Maitland, the individual alluded to throughout the work, 
at the very report of its contents, immediately proceeded to pre- 
vent the circulation, and succeeded in hindering the celebrated 
printer, Lekprevick, from issuing any printed copy. The reader 
will find, in Irvine’s Life of Buchanan, a graphic description of the 
search made for the manuscript by Maitland’s emissaries. It was 
only published at the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
and is printed in the appendix to the Life just mentioned; 
the modern English of a portion of it is as follows: “There is 
a certain kind of beast called chameleon, engendered in those 
countries where the sun has more strength than in this island of 
Britain, which, although it be small of body, yet it is of a strange 
nature, which makes it to be no less celebrated and spoken of, 
than some beasts of greater size. The properties are marvellous, 
for it appears to be of the same colour, and imitates all shades, 
except only the white and red; and for this cause ancient writers 
frequently compared it to a flatterer who imitates the manners 
of those he fancies himself to be friendly with, except what white 
is, the symbol and token to signify candour and loyalty, and 
also what red is said to represent, viz., manliness and courage.” 
The concluding sentences are: ‘ Now I pray you find out what 
profit the Queen, our King’s mother, shall obtain from him that 
has been, as she knows, so often traitor to her mother, to her- 
self, to her son, to her brother, and to her country. She will 
by example consider, that how many colours that ever this cha- 
meleon change, that it can never, being contrary to the nature 
of it, turn perfectly white. Respice finem ; respice funem.” 
After Murray’s funeral, a convention of the nobility was 
held, and “among other matters, being careful of the King’s 
Majestie’s preservation and good education,” they asked Bu- 
chanan, who was present by request, to allow Master Patrick 
Adamson to take his place as the principal of St. Leonard’s, so 
that he might become one of the preceptors to the young prince, 
then four years old. Buchanan agreed, and the “ Lords, nobility 
and estates, therefore, in respect of the present necessity, in our 
sovereign lord’s name received the said Mr. George’s dismission.” 
Many are the stories told of Buchanan’s severe discipline when 
preceptor to James. None of them, in our opinion, is worthy 
of a moment’s consideration, as they can all be traced to one 
source, viz., the writings of a political party. Strickland, Eadie, 
and even Irvine, have all narrated some of the said stories, 
accompanied with remarks in accordance with their political 
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opinions. One of them, Strickland,” without giving a single 
authority, asserts that Buchanan appears to have been “a brutal 
tyrant, who was, by a system of insult and intimidation, labour- 
ing to destroy every manifestation of the manly and courageous 
spirit necessary to enable him to fulfil the high vocation to which 
he was born.” One thing, however, is certain: Buchanan, when 
preceptor, determined to let his countrymen know that he was 
no believer in the Divine right of kings, for during the minority 
of King James he used his influence in getting several coins of 
the realm struck, with the device of a naked sword, supporting 
a crown on its point, and with the inscription, Pro. Me. Si. 
Mereor. In. Me., which was of course readily supplied by Bu- 
chanan from his classical reading, being the words used by the 
Emperor Trajan. It was also in the year 1570 that Buchanan 
succeeded Lord Maitland as keeper of the Privy Seal; he re- 
tained this greatly envied situation for many years. As it gave 
him a seat in the Scottish Parliament, the now Right Hon. 
George Buchanan frequently voted on many of the great ques- 
tions of the day, as they ever and anon were debated in parlia- 
ment. The year after Buchanan was made a member of the 
Privy Council of Scotland, or to be more correct, on the second 
of April, 1571, the celebrated Captain Crawford of Jordanhill, 
near Glasgow, commanding a party of the Regent’s forces, took 
by storm Dumbarton Castle, then in the possession of the 
Queen’s army. The captors found among their prisoners Arch- 
bishop Hamilton, one of Buchanan’s political enemies. After a 
short trial this dignitary of the Church of Rome was put to 
death on a common gibbet. It is right that we should remember 
that the adherents of the Reformed Church in Scotland did 
actions which cannot be defended, and which sometimes equalled 
those cruel transactions so frequently recorded as having been 
done by the adherents of the Church of Rome. But we must 
also remember that the nobility of Scotland, at this period of its 
national history, were anything but civilized ; consequently, Bu- 
chanan was obliged to make personal application to the Regent 
and his council for protection from the violence of the son of his 
former pupil, the Earl of Cassilis, as he was afraid that he would 
do to him what he had done to the Abbot of Corsragwell, Allan 
Stewart, roast him alive in his castle of Dunure.’ In 1574 we 





’ Queens of Scotland, vol. vii., p. 217. 

* In one of his notes to Ivanhoe, Sir W. Scott pee a long extract from 
Bannatyne’s journal, containing a full description of the “ King of Carrick’s” 
tyranny to Stewart, and remarks that Knox’s secretary mingles in the narrative 
“a well-deserved feeling of execration against the tyrant who employed the tor- 
ture.” Scott also states that the annals of Queen Mary’s time contains “‘ many 
other examples of atrocity,” which he could prove by papers in his possession. 
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find the name of the Right Hon. George Buchanan in a list of 
those appointed by the General Assembly to read through 
“‘ Adamson’s history of Job in Latin verse,” and if it should be 
found by them agreeable to God’s Word, to authorize the same 
by the testimony of their hand and subscription. It may be 
here remarked as shewing how highly esteemed Buchanan was 
at this period, that the celebrated Danish astronomer, Tycho 
Brahe, sent him a copy of his recently published De Nova Stella, 
Buchanan acknowledged the receipt of it in one of his most 
polite and elegant Latin epistles. This was the astronomer who 
hung up on one of the walls of the library in his dwelling, on a 
small island of the Baltic, Buchanan’s portrait, which was recog- 
nized by his pupil, King James, when he visited the astronomer 
in 1590. Scholars belonging to different nations, when they re- 
ceived criticisms from Buchanan, published with grateful ac- 
knowledgment his emendations. Many of their letters to Bu- 
chanan have been translated and published by Dr. Irvine. They 
prove, whatever may be the opinion of certain modern English 
critics, that Buchanan was, at least, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, greatly esteemed by all the continental scholars then known 
as belonging to the Republic of Letters: he was also intimate 
with the English scholars who flourished during his life-time. 
With the family of one of them, Sir Anthony Cooke, Buchanan 
first became acquainted during his visit to London in 1568 ; and 
he corresponded with the two daughters, both of whom could 
write the Greek language ; the youngest of them was the mother 
of the celebrated Lord Bacon. A number of Buchanan’s letters 
have been collected together and published in one volume; they 
are all written in Latin with the exception of two, composed in 
the Scottish and French languages. The Scottish one is ad- 
dressed to Sir Thomas Randolph, Comptroller-General of the 
post-horses to Queen Elizabeth, and whose situation is thus al- 
luded to by Buchanan :—“ And although you say you have not 
long to live, I trust to God to go before you, albeit I be on foot, 
and you ride the post.” The reader will find the original in 
Irvine’s Life. There exists in MS. in the British Museum, an- 
other letter to the same Sir Thomas; and it is also written in 
the Scottish language. Dr. M‘Crie, who published it in the 
appendix to his Life of Melville, considers this letter to be “ the 
most genuine specimen which has been preserved of Buchanan’s 
humour.” The reader will also find it in Wright’s Queen Eliza- 
beth and her Times; and it forms the subject of a long note in 
Strickland’s Queens of Scotland. Nothing but the desire to 
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make others believe that the great Buchanan was totally de- 
praved, could have made any one write, let alone publish, this 
most absurd note. The following short extract will shew the 
reader that Agnes Strickland is certainly a strange writer of 
history ; ‘The depravity of Buchanan’s mind, his gross estimate 
of the female character, and his contemptuous ideas of matri- 
mony, are shamelessly unveiled in a ribald letter to Randolph, 
sarcastically condoling with him on his folly in entangling him- 
self with a second wife, after being happily delivered from his 
first, with various observations too odious for repetition.”” We 
have read the letter from beginning to end, and found nothing 
to justify in the least such remarks; on the contrary, those who 
can read letters written in the language of the period, and Miss 
Strickland is certainly not one of them, will find the letter ani- 
madverted upon full only of humour, and, as it has been remarked, 
“characteristic of the terse wit of King James’ schoolmaster, 
and the most famous of Latin poets.’ The letter contains also 
some interesting literary gossip about himself and his friend 
John Knox, then lately deceased :—“ As to my occupation at 
this present time, I am busy with our story of Scotland, to 
purge it of some English lies and Scottish vanity. As to Master 
Knox, his history is in his friends’ hands, and they are in con- 
sultation to mitigate some part the sharpness of certain words, 
and some think wherein he has followed too much some of your 
English writers.” He also mentions Beza in terms of high com- 
mendation, as being in his opinion one of the most remarkable 
poets “that has beine thys lang tyme;” and he concludes the 
letter by stating that he could not go on as the gout (gut) com- 
manded him to stop. 

In 1578 Buchanan was selected as one of the commissioners 
to inspect and reform the universities in Scotland; and he pre- 
sented to those of St. Andrew and Glasgow many valuable 
books, all of which are carefully preserved in the libraries be- 
longing to both of them. Two years before this (1576) he dedi- 
cated to the young king an edition of his Baptistes; in which 
dedication he remarks that his tragedy, as the passage has been 
translated by Dr. Irvine, “clearly discloses the punishment of 
tyrants, and the misery that awaits them even when their pros- 
perity seems at the highest. That you should now acquire such 
knowledge, I consider as not only expedient, but even necessary, 
in order that you may early begin to hate what you ought ever 
to shun. I therefore wish this work to remain as a witness to 
posterity, that if, impelled by evil counsellors, or suffering the 
licentiousness of royalty to prevail over a virtuous education, you 
should hereafter be guilty of any improper conduct, the fault 
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may be imputed, not to your preceptors, but to you, who have 
not obeyed their salutary admonitions.” On the tenth of Jan., 
1579, Buchanan dedicated to the same king his De Jure Regni 
apud Scotos Dialogus. This great work has entitled him to 
rank as one of the most profound political writers that has yet 
appeared in Europe. It is written in the Latin language, and 
is described even by Hallam to be “ a dialogue elegantly written, 
and designed, first, to shew the origin of royal government from 
popular election ; then the right of putting tyrannical kings to 
death, according to Scripture; and the conditional allegiance 
due to the crown of Scotland, as proved by the coronation oath, 
which implies that it is received in trust from the people.” This 
historian has given, in his History of Literature, a translation of 
a portion of Buchanan’s most remarkable Dialogue." This Dia- 
logue gave great offence to all the supporters of the Divine right 
of kings. Two years after Buchanan’s death, they succeeded in 
obtaining an act from the Parliament of Scotland, condemning 
both his Dialogue and History, and commanding, under a penalty 
of £200, every individual who possessed copies to surrender 
them within forty days, in order “that they might be purged of 
the offensive and extraordinary matters which they contained.” 
And in 1664 the Privy Council of Scotland issued a proclama- 
tion commanding the inhabitants, “‘of whatever degree, quality, 
or rank, from transcribing or circulating ” any copies of a manu- 
script translation of Buchanan’s Dialogue, which had the honour 
of being burned by the University of Oxford, along with the 
writings of the celebrated Milton. It is stated by Dryden, and 
the evidence is not easily refuted, that this great writer obtained 
most of his arguments in the Defence of the People of England, 
from the Dialogue. The following extract from Sir James Mac- 
intosh’s Vindicie Gallice is well worthy of being read by all 
those who think that Buchanan’s works have been over-praised : 
“The science which teaches the rights of man, the eloquence 
that kindles the spirit of freedom, had for ages been buried with 
the other monuments of the wisdom and relics of the genius of 
antiquity. But the revival of letters first unlocked only to a 
few the sacred fountain. The necessary labours of criticism and 
lexicography occupied the earlier scholars, and some time elapsed 
before the spirit of antiquity was transfused into its admirers. 
The first man of that period who united elegant learning to 
original and masculine thought was Buchanan, and he too seems 
to have been the first scholar who caught from the ancients the 
noble flame of republican enthusiasm. This praise is merited 
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by his neglected though incomparable tract, De Jure Regni, in 
which the principles of popular politics and the maxims of a free 
government are delivered with a precision and enforced with an 
energy which no former age had equalled, and no succeeding has 
surpassed.” When in his seventy-fourth year, Buchanan com- 
posed a brief sketch of his own life, which is considered to be 
candid and worthy of the great scholar, who continued to send 
letters to his old friends on the continent, the last of them being 
dated the year before his death, and addressed to the celebrated 
scholar Beza. The great French historian Thuanus could not 
refrain from stating, in his autobiography, that he had seen one 
of Buchanan’s letters (dated from Edinburgh sixteenth March, 
1581, and written in a tremulous hand), in the possession of the 
scholar to whom it had been sent, Buchanan’s former colleague 
in the colleges at Bordeaux and Coimbra, the learned Vinetus. 
In 1582 Arbuthnot published Buchanan’s celebrated History 
of Scotland, written in Latin and dedicated to King James. 
Hallam, in his History of Literature, gives a very brief notice of 
this work, and remarks that it is written with strength, perspi- 
cuity and neatness, and that “few modern histories are more 
redolent of an antique air.”’ The French historian Thuanus, 
in the Latin history of his own times, has, however, done more 
justice to this excellent history, as he has stated “ that although 
much of Buchanan’s time had been spent in scholastic occupa- 
tions, yet his history might be supposed the production of a man 
whose whole life had been exercised in the political transactions 
of the state; the felicity of his genius, and the greatness of his 
mind, having enabled him so completely to remove every impe- 
diment incident to an obscure and humble lot.”” Buchanan’s 
History occupied about twenty years of his life, and is divided 
into twenty books, the most of them being full of the events of 
his own period. The poet Dryden, in his Life of Plutarch, has 
the following remarks on the History: ‘“ Buchanan, indeed, for 
the purity of his Latin, and for his learning, and for all other 
endowments belonging to an historian, might be plac’d amongst 
the greatest, if he had not too much lean’d to prejudice, and 
too manifestly declar’d himself a party of a cause, rather than 
an historian of it. Excepting only that (which I desire not to 
urge too far on so great a man, but only to give caution to his 
readers concerning it), our isle may justly boast in him a writer 
comparable to any of the moderns, and excelled by few of the 
ancients.” And Dr. Irvine, to whom we are indebted for the 
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above extract, has also given a similar opinion: “It is not his 
chief praise that he writes like a diligent imitator of the ancients, 
but that he writes as if he himself were one of the ancients.” 
The History stops at the year 1572. During the month of Sep. 
tember, 1581, Andrew Melville, the first minister of Govan after 
the Reformation, visited, in the company of two other scholars, 
the historian, then living in Edinburgh; and one of them has 
left on record an account of their visit. The Diary of James 
Melville, who refused a bishopric, is now published, and will be 
found among the Wodrow Society publications. The scholars 
found Buchanan teaching his servant-man how to spell. “I 
perceive,” said the minister of Govan, “you are not idle:” 
** Better doing this,” answered the greatest scholar of his age, 
“than stealing sheep or sitting idle, which is as bad.” Buchanan 
then allowed them to look at the dedication of his History; 
Melville, having read it, remarked that one or two sentences 
were not complete: “I can do nothing more,” said the historian, 
‘for thinking of another matter.” “What is that?” “To 
die,’ was the answer. His friends then went to the printer’s 
house, and found the History so far advanced as the end of the 
seventeenth book: alarmed at the boldness of the remarks made 
regarding the interment of David Rizzio, they requested the 
printer to stop until they had again seen Buchanan. Having 
returned to the historian’s house, Melville stated that his friends 
were afraid that the king would not allow the History to be cir- 
culated. ‘Tell me, man,” said Buchanan, “if I have told the 
truth?” “Yes, Sir, I think so.” “Then,” exclaimed the dying 
scholar, “I will abide his feud and all his kin’s; pray God for 
me, and let him direct all.” Such were some of the last words 
of George Buchanan, who expired on the twenty-eighth of Sep- 
tember, 1582. His body was buried, at the expense of the city 
of Edinburgh, in Grey-friars’ Church-yard. 
P. &. 








THE SISTERS OF GALILEE AND OF BETHANY. 


Ir has been very generally taken for granted that the Martha 
and Mary of whom St. Luke gives us one beautiful anecdote, 
and the sisters on whose history St. John loves to dwell, are the 
same parties. It is seldom a grateful task to interfere with a 
long cherished idea, but truth compels us to say that, except in 
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the identity of names, there seems to be no reason for the 
general opinion, while against it are considerations of far supe- 
rior weight. 

When we come to consider it, the identity of names will 
not appear to have much force. That our Lord should have 
known in Galilee two sisters of the names of Martha and Mary, 
and should have known at Bethany two other sisters of the same 
names, does not seem very remarkable. Whether Martha was 
a common name among the Jews we have little means of judg- 
ing; but the New Testament affords us ample proof that no 
name perhaps was so usual in our Saviour’s time as that of 
Mary. Among those women who ministered to him and were 
admitted to his intimacy, there were at least five of this name, 
which was so extremely common that even sisters were called 
by it,—Mary the wife of Cleophas having been, as is allowed, 
the sister of our Lord’s mother. While therefore it would not 
be at all remarkable that Jesus should have known in different 
parts of the country two women of the name of Martha, it 
does not very materially tend to establish their identity, that 
they should each have had a sister of the name of Mary. 

Here is really the entire ground for the usual opinion. We 
will now proceed to shew that against it are reasons of far su- 
perior weight. 

Our first reason—that indeed which led us to take the view 
here urged—is the different locality where Luke and John place 
the parties of whom they speak. Let us first attend to the 
narrative of St. Luke. This evangelist is occupied from ix. 51 
to xix. 45, in detailing in a circumstantial and orderly manner 
our Saviour’s last journey through Galilee and Samaria to Jeru- 
salem. He takes us on from stage to stage in the progress until 
he places us in the guilty capital of the Jews. In ix. 51 we 
have the commencement of the journey : “ It came to pass when 
the time was come that he should be received up, he steadfastly 
set his face to go to Jerusalem.” At this time he was evidently 
where Samaria and Galilee border on one another, and within 
the former (ix. 51—56). He next sends out the seventy dis- 
ciples to go through several of the cities of Galilee, and was 
himself evidently in the midst of them when he uttered his 
solemn woes against Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum (x. 
1,18, 15). It is during this part of his journey that Luke in- 
troduces him to the house of Martha and Mary. “ Now it 
came to pass, as they went, that he entered into a certain village, 
and a certain woman named Martha received him into her 
house” (x. 38). Many places are subsequently visited, during 
which time our Lord is still in Herod’s government of Galilee 
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(xiii. 31), or in the neighbouring parts of Samaria (xvii. 11), 
and not until xix. 35 does he draw nigh to Jerusalem. He here 
comes to Jericho, which was still distant several miles from the 
capital. There can be no question then but that Luke makes 
the sisters of whom he speaks to be residents of a village in 
Galilee. In an orderly narrative such as his professes to be 
(i. 3), we cannot suppose that he would introduce a narration of 
what took place at Bethany in the midst of a journey through 
Galilee and Samaria. 

But while St. Luke thus makes his sisters residents of a 
Galilean village, John makes his residents of Bethany in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem. This was their regular 
abode. In John xi. 1, it is called “the town of Mary and her 
sister Martha,” at a period of time a good deal prior to that of 
which Luke speaks: while if we take into consideration the 
time when Luke’s only mention, and John’s last mention of 
them, are made, we shall, we think, arrive at the conclusion that 
they could scarcely have been the same parties. Luke, let us 
remember, makes his sisters residents of a village in Galilee 
when our Lord was on his way to his last passover : John makes 
his sisters residents of Bethany, regularly settled there, and en- 
tertaining our Lord and a numerous company, sia days before 
his last passover (xii. 1). Surely the parties whom he left be- 
hind him resident in Galilee, and whom he finds before him 
resident in Bethany, are not the same. 

But in St. John’s introduction of the sisters to our notice 
we have a little explanatory note which is quite devoid of 
meaning, except upon the supposition that they are different 
from those mentioned by St. Luke. When he is telling us in 
the eleventh chapter of the sickness of Lazarus, and of his 
sisters Mary and Martha, he adds, “It was that Mary which 
anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet with her 
hair, whose brother Lazarus was sick” (xi. 2). To suppose that 
the evangelist here wanted to identify the Mary of his eleventh 
chapter with the Mary of his twelfth is to suppose him to take 
very needless trouble, for no one could possibly suppose them 
to be different. The Mary of the eleventh chapter, living in 
Bethany, the sister of Martha and of Lazarus, whose resurrec- 
tion is detailed in the chapter, must needs be the Mary of the 
twelfth chapter, who is there too mentioned in immediate con- 
nection with Lazarus and Martha. John’s note is plainly not 
to identify parties whom no one could suppose different, but to 
distinguish parties who might very readily be confounded. For 
this purpose he tells us that his Mary was the Mary of Bethany, 
not some other Mary. Now what other Mary could she be? 
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She might be thought, as she has been thought, to be that Mary 
of whom Luke spake, who had also a sister called Martha. 
John wrote with Luke’s gospel before him. He knew of the 
beautiful anecdote which Luke had sketched. He knew that 
the names of the sisters, and particularly that of Mary, were 
names familiar in every Christian household. And therefore 
when he too was introducing us to sisters of the same name, he 
added, as was his custom, a note which, taken in its true bear- 
ing, would have hindered a mistake into which the Christian 
world has generally fallen. ‘Jt was that Mary,” he tells us, 
who lived at Bethany, when our Lord came up to Jerusalem to 
his last passover, and therefore could not be that other Mary 
who at that time lived in a distant village in Galilee, and whom 
Christ had left behind him on his progress. 

Again, it is generally thought, and apparently with reason, 
that the family of Bethany consisted of a brother, the owner 
of the house and its head, and of two unmarried sisters. If 
this be the case they are different from the sisters mentioned by 
Luke. In this narrative Martha is made the owner of the 
house, and is mentioned by a Greek word (yuv)) translated 
“woman,” but which implies that she was either a married 
woman, or that her husband was dead and that she was a widow, 
which is the more probable of the two. The Greek word is, we 
repeat it, the peculiar term used for women who were not in 
the condition of maidenhood. There is no possible reason for 
supposing that Luke used it in any other than its ordinary and 
well-defined sense. His Martha was certainly either a married 
woman or a widow, and therefore if the Martha of Bethany 
were an unmarried sister residing with her brother, and in his 
house, they must have been different persons. 

We will not dwell upon any difference of character that may 
be supposed to appear between the sisters mentioned in the two 
gospels. An enquiry of this kind is not easy where the entire 
narrative is so brief. The character of Mary, we freely confess, 
exhibits no trait in one evangelist which appear inconsistent 
with the character drawn by the other. The Mary who sat at 
Jesus’ feet and heard his word, might well be the Mary who, in 
John’s gospel, anointed those feet with ointment, and might be 
too the sister who remained in the house after she heard that 
Jesus was come, though we would rather expect her to have 
been the first to fly to him. But the Martha of St. John, we 
have no hesitation in saying, appears a woman far superior in 
character to the Martha described by St. Luke. The worldly 
woman, careful and troubled about many things, appears to us 
to occupy a far lower position in the kingdom of the Saviour 
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than she did whom Jesus loved as he loved Lazarus and Mary— 
who in her season of bereavement knew where to fly for comfort, 
and was first to fly to it—whose knowledge of her Saviour was 
so true, and her confession of him so unhesitating (John xi, 
1, 20, 27). 

The view put forward in our paper will appear to many a 
strange one. If it be true, however, we should be ready to give 
it its proper place. Its effect would be,—not to take aught from 
what we have been used to love,—but to add fresh individuals 
to that company of godly women whom the gospels bring so 
beautifully and so prominently to our view. To the family of 
Bethany, whom the loving pen of St. John has described as 
entertaining Jesus when he visited Jerusalem at the seasons of 
the Jewish festivals, we will have to add another pair of sisters, 
whom the pen of the Gentile Luke has pictured in a remote 
village of Galilee, each eager, according to her view, to honour 
her master. 


‘Where Martha lov’d to wait with reverence meet, 
And wiser Mary lingered at the sacred feet.” 


H. C. 








PAULINE AUTHORSHIP OF THE HEBREWS. 


Or late, with a certain class of scholars, it has become the 
fashion to assume that the Epistle to the Hebrews was not writ- 
ten by St. Paul; and so many of our modern commentators 
have agreed upon this point, that it requires some degree of har- 
dihood to maintain the old opinion, which the translators of our 
Bible ventured to treat as established, when they prefixed the 
title “The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews.” 

The rulers of this recent fashion allow one, it seems, to run 
riot among the names of all those ancients to whom this docu- 
ment can possibly be ascribed; and to uphold as probable any 
theory which assigns it to any of them except St. Paul; though 
of almost any one what more can be said than this, that, in the 
complete absence of testimony, disproof of his authorship is as 
difficult as the proof of it? But a maintainer of the old belief, 
in accepting St. Paul’s name, gives up all claim to critical know- 
ledge, to acquaintance with style, to the power of weighing evi- 
dence internal and external; to cling to the faith of his fathers, 
and think when he reads the Epistle to the Hebrews, that he is 
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reading one of that great Apostle’s latest works, this is incom- 
patible it seems with Biblical scholarship. 

Now we do not intend to go through the ordinary argu- 
ments for and against the Pauline authorship, we have them in 
various forms set forth with much shew of learning and of fair- 
ness in discussion ; but we wish to ask whether our commen- 
tators have not of late been too much disposed to insist upon the 
difficulties (which are by all acknowledged) of the belief that St. 
Paul wrote this Epistle, and to overlook the difficulties on the 
other side, particularly that great difficulty of accounting for its 
place in the sacred canon on any other ground than that St. 
Paul actually did write it. 

We may indeed be tempted, when we consider points hard 
to reconcile with the idea of his authorship, to look with favour 
on the other names which have been suggested, Apollos, Bar- 
nabas, etc.; they were apostolic men, and knew St. Paul’s 
modes of thought, and would naturally use expressions and argu- 
ments similar to his; if therefore we know nothing of their 
style which is inconsistent with the style of this document, we 
get rid at once of any hesitation on this head, and pass on will- 
ingly to the conclusion that one of them did write it. Unfor- 
tunately for the name of Barnabas another Epistle claims him 
for its author, and to say nothing of its contents, its style offers 
at least as much difficulty as that of St. Paul; but, generally, 
we are apt to forget that all this is mere assumption; even in 
the case of Apollos whose name, as it presents the fewest positive 
difficulties, seems just now most in vogue, there is not a shadow 
of a proof that he wrote it. 

All that can be said is, that we happen to be acquainted with 
the names of a few such men who lived about the time when it 
must have been written ; that, were there any special reason for 
attributing it to any one of them, there would then have been 
nothing to forbid our acceptance of historical evidence. A case 
surely in some degree similar to that of Junius’ Letters ; there 
were several men who might have written these; they had per- 
haps all that is needful for admission of their authorship—except 
any actual proof that they did write them. In this case, with 
far more copious materials for a decision, ingenuity has been 
exercised in vain ; and in like manner, among the various names 
which have been put forward for the anonymous Epistle to the 
Hebrews (whose claims are in no instance more than this, that 
any one of them, had he been inspired for it, might well have 
written it) among these we might expect a similar disappoint- 
ment. 

But there is one name which stands in a very different posi- 
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tion, that we mean of the Apostle Paul: ov yap eixh oi dpyaio 
divdpes os IIlavrov adtiy tapadedoxact. It was no random 
guess, it was not without very strong reasons that antiquity 
handed down the name of St. Paul in connexion with this won- 
derful treatise. 

To those learned men who, justly priding themselves on their 
intimate acquaintance with the style of St. Paul, will not acknow- 
ledge that he can have written this Epistle, let us now simply 
state our question: whether the variations from his style which 
they here detect may not be explained by the difference of the 
subject from any other which employed his pen: whether the 
clearly treatise-like character of this composition will not in a 
great degree account for divergences from that of his regular 
Epistles: whether, in fine, it would not be more sensible to ac- 
count for such discrepancies or simply to endure them, than to 
take refuge in the gratuitous hypothesis of another author, espe- 
cially when this hypothesis involves the much more serious ques- 
tion of the canonicity of the Epistle. 

We may safely assume that the points which have caused 
doubt as to the Pauline authorship are only two; the absence of 
his name and the alleged difference in style; for we cannot sup- 
pose that the eis of chap. ii. 3 would be seriously urged, 
except to maintain a theory; so simple is its explanation ; nor 
those doctrinal passages, e.g., vi. 4; x. 26; xii. 17, which so 
alarmed Luther as contrary to St. Paul’s teaching; since, had 
it not been assumed that the question of the authorship was an 
open one, he would probably have discovered (as many others 
have done) that there was a perfectly legitimate exposition of 
them, consistent with evangelical and Pauline doctrine. 

The pi) mpoyeypapOat IIaddos Amodotodos, and the rékus 
‘EdAnvixwrépa, have given rise to the whole discussion; and of 
these, probably the first is the only real cause of hesitation. If 
St. Paul had unmistakeably marked his authorship by the inser- 
tion of his own name, all the difficulties would have been ex- 
plained in accordance with this fact, and the subtlety of our 
scholars would have been content with a narrower field; but 
now the ground has been assumed to be open for any displays of 
ingenuity, and they have taken full advantage of it. 

Now supposing that St. Paul did write this Epistle, but (for 


some reason which we may guess at, but cannot hope certainly’ 


to learn) did not count it necessary or advisable to affix his sig- 
nature; it would be known at the first to be his, and would re- 
ceive that place in the sacred canon which we now assign to it; 
and to preserve the fact would be the legitimate office of primi- 
tive “tradition.” Suppose we say that it was, and was known 
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to be of St. Paul’s writing, with evidence of the fact quite satis- 
factory to the Church of the apostolic period. We might expect 
the acceptance of the fact to be handed down just it has been, 
becoming a matter of mere tradition, in proportion as its evi- 
dence being unwritten grew less accurate and less conclusive as 
cotemporaries were dying off. Then, when the more immediate 


‘and detailed tradition began to fail, the absence of the author’s 


name would naturally strike all readers; and some who knew 
not the facts which at the first had established the authorship, 
might begin to entertain, and next to express, doubts: they 
would fortify these, as arguments occurred to them ; hence would 
result precisely that sort of testimony which we do find as to 
the hesitation about its acceptance, and as to the fact that it had 
been received as canonical, joined to the patent fact that it bore 
no author’s name. The Bleeks and Alfords of the time might 
commit their arguments and conclusions to writing ; and conse- 
quently while the hesitation was adequately expressed, and had 
a fair chance of coming down to posterity, the stronger argu- 
ment of traditional acceptance had no such open-mouthed advo- 
cates, and its testimony therefore is now apt to be overlooked. 

The overwhelming argument in favour of episcopacy and of 
infant baptism may almost be brought to bear upon this case. 
Had these not been of apostolical institution, they would never 
have been found, as they are always and everywhere found, pre- 
vailing throughout the Church without protest or opposition. 
So almost equally may we argue, that if St. Paul had not been 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, it never could have 
been recognized as canonical. Almost equally, we say, for there 
are, we grant, expressions of doubt; yet these are at the first 
nothing more than deductions from the two facts, which we 
have noted above, as so suggestive of speculation, (viz., the ab- 
sence of the name, and the style;) and moreover, they occur 
only after such a lapse of time, as warrants our saying that there 
is no evidence that the earliest tradition was not unanimous in 
assigning our Epistle to St. Paul. 

It may be said that in thus assuming an early tradition, we 
are going beyond the limits of facts; ‘non ubique, non ab om- 
nibus,” may be quoted against us, since the result of all impar- 
tial enquiries is, that the Eastern Church alone received the 
tradition, and the Western knew nothing of the Epistle for 
three centuries, and then received the Eastern tradition not 
without hesitation. It is not our intention, we repeat, to bring 
forward well-known arguments; but, accepting the above as a 
fair statement, let us refer to the very fair explanation of it 
given by Ebrard in his appendix. 
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We know that in the first centuries the New Testament 
Scriptures were not handed about in their present stereotyped 
form. If the Epistle were sent from Rome to the East by St. 
Paul, it might easily happen that no copy of it found its way 
back to Europe; and that those who were aware of its transmis- 
sion from Italy, left no record of the fact for the Western 
Church. Where it was known, it was acknowledged to be St. 
Paul’s ; and this is sufficient to establish a convincing tradition- 
ary evidence. We must believe that they who accepted it did 
so on sufficient grounds, or we give up our principal argument 
for the authenticity of all our New Testament canon. When 
the authority of the Eastern Church introduced it to the West, 
it was obviously exposed to such criticisms as we find on the 
part of those who knew not the original tradition. But shall 
we conclude that, in allowing the arguments of their Oriental 
brethren, and adding another to the thirteen undoubted epistles 
of St. Paul, the Westerns exhibited a weakness which it has 
been reserved for the modern German school to expose and rec- 
tify? Such a fact as “that Novatian had not quoted it,” would 
be no counter-argument, for he, as well as their Western prede- 
cessors, was, they would know, altogether unacquainted with it. 
A treasure had indeed been hidden from them for a season, but 
now, being discovered, it must be thankfully acknowledged and 
accepted. Now, if ¢hey thus received the tradition, why may 
not we? They surely perceived the difficulties, as well as the 
moderns, but the testimony must have prevailed over all. 

Our moderns, who deny the Paulinity of our Epistle, will, 
we think, be hard pressed to account for its canonicity on any 
grounds which they are willing to recognize.“ In fact, there 
can be but one left to them, viz., the power given to the Church 
to decide what was inspired, and what was not. The acknow- 
ledged writings of an inspired apostle, of course, are utterances 
of the Holy Spirit ; there may also be utterances through other 
channels, who shall decide? The decision cannot rest upon the 
contents of the document, whether they be consonant with the 
rest of Holy Scripture or no; else every orthodox sermon might 
claim canonicity. Must we admit that the discerning of spirits 
so as to distinguish between inspired and uninspired composi- 
tions was a portion of the Church’s inheritance, conveyed by 





* The theory which Lee gives and appears willing to accept is this, that it 
is not essential to suppose any special divine guidance; that the simple facts of 
the case account for the formation of the canon, and enabled the early Chris- 
tians, not only to judge some writings unworthy of the name of Holy Scrip- 
ture, but also to select others as deserving such acknowledgment. Will so 
very indefinite a theory satisfy those whose case it would best relieve in the 
difficulties of the authorship question ?—Jnspiration, lecture ii., p. 50. 
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the Lord’s promise of “ guidance into all truth?” Do we allow 
that any function was claimed or exercised by the primitive 
Church, similar to that usurped by the Council‘of Trent, when 
it pronounced the Apocryphal books to be canonical? Could 
they have confirmed the anonymous work entitled the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, supposed by some to be the work of Barnabas, 
and rejected the Epistle of Barnabas, known to be his? 

They that maintain this view may consistently assert the 
canonicity, while they deny the Paulinity of our Epistle; but 
few, we fancy, among the modern impugners of the Pauline 
authorship, will allow it; and if they give up both, we cannot 
see how they can read the Epistle with a clear conscience as 
Holy Scripture. 

There are arguments in the Epistle which, if they do not 
rest upon inspiration, are as feeble to produce conviction as the 
weakest displays of patristic fancy. Who, for instance, unless 
he had direct Divine warrant, could wisely ground his argument 
upon detached quotations from the Old Testament, written 
(seemingly), with a very different object, and applied by him in 
a manner at first sight the most arbitrary possible. Of such 
sort are the passages in chap. i. 5 to prove the Divine Sonship, 
and chap. ii. 12, 13, adduced to establish the connexion between 
Christ and those “ whom he is not ashamed to call his brethren.” 
If we are divinely assured of the fact that these passages were 
written with this object, we accept it; but every one must allow 
that they do not suggest themselves so readily and plainly, that, 
if without such Divine warrant we do not thus apply them, we 
must incur the reproach, “O fools and slow of heart to believe 
all that the prophets have written!” The same may be said of 
the wonderful explanation of the Melchisedek-priesthood of 
Christ, of the typical teaching of the Levitical sacrifices, with 
their minute attendant circumstances. In fact there is no book 
in the New Testament which, from the nature of its contents, 
demands fuller proof of its inspiration than this, or which, with- 
out such proof, was less likely to be admitted into the sacred 
canon. It is allowed that the author must have been, if not an 
apostle, at least an apostolic man, and, on the assumption of in- 
spiration, this is thought sufficient for canonicity; and it may 
indeed suffice with those who have been brought up in habitual 
reverence for the Bible—the whole Bible as it has always been 
placed in their hands: but, if we examine the position to which 
by this hypothesis our Epistle is actually reduced, we see that 
when once the Paulinity is denied, it is almost a matter of taste 
whether the canonicity shall be allowed or not. Luther did not 
like some of its doctrines, and so he got rid of it with an easy 
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conscience ; for (though he does not formally exclude it from 
the canon) we cannot suppose that he attached much weight to 
it, when he declared its teaching to be opposed to that of St. 
Paul. Usteri,’ on the other hand, while he thinks that it was 
by one of the apostle’s school (or at least by one who exhibits 
an acquaintance with his style of teaching, but of rather later 
date, 7.e., towards the end of the apostolic period), considers 
that it owes its place in the canon to its “ intrinsic apostolical 
excellence ;”” and that therefore the denial of its Pauline author- 
ship cannot affect either its peculiar value or its canonical rank. 

In a word, it is at the mercy of its readers; its (at present 
generally acknowledged) status is allowed or refused, as the 
tastes of theologians differ. It so happens that among us as yet 
there is no desire to deprive it of more than the name of St. 
Paul for its author, yet, after this, its acceptance as Holy Scrip- 
ture will rest rather on feeling than on evidence. Whether, if 
such views become generally prevalent, it will probably retain 
its position long, is a matter rather for dread than for doubt. 
Let it be generally believed that Apollos wrote it, let his name 
come to be ordinarily associated with it, and we may fear that 
theologians will not long dare to appeal to it as to Holy Writ. 
It will be much easier, for instance, for Arian commentators to 
class it with the “kindred” work of Barnabas, and so to get 
rid of the scandalum Socinianorum of its first two chapters, 
than to treat these as Holy Scripture, and explain away their 
inspired statements. It may be said that this comparison be- 
tween the Epistle of Barnabas and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
“by Apollos,” is not a fair one; and that we need not fear for 
the latter such treatment as the former has experienced, though 
the names of the two authors may seem to be on a level, and 
to invite a similar treatment; for that there is such doubt as to 
the authenticity of the Epistle of Barnabas, as must of itself 
exclude it from the canon. But, we would ask, what is to de- 
fend our Epistle, considered as probably the work of Apollos, 
from that same handling which the epistle of Barnabas received 
from men who thought it (rightly or not) the work of Barnabas? 
When the hedge of the Apostle Paul’s name is removed, the 
ground is open for all assailants to discuss its contents, as freely 


as Clemens Alexandrinus disputed the statements of the Epistle 





+ “Er entweder aus seine Schule herriihrt oder wenigstens eine Bekannt- 
schaft mit seine Lehrweise voraussetzt, doch in einer etwas spiiternzeit, gegen 
das Ende des apostolischen Zeitaltes gescrieben sein muss. Seine Stelle im 
Kanon verdankt des Hebrierbrief nicht dem Glauben dass Paulus ihn gescrieben, 
sondern seiner innern apostolischen Vortrefflichkeit, foglichkann er dadurch, 
dass man ihn dem Paulus abspricht, weder von seinem eigenthiimlichen Werthe, 
noch von seinen kanonischen Range etwas verlieren.”—Lehrbegriff, Hinleit. 
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of Barnabas, while he surely believed it to be written by him. 
If it be replied that Clemens Alexandrinus was undoubtedly 
right in his criticism, and that all sensible readers coincide with 
his refusal of symbolical interpretations founded on erroneous 
physical statements, such as Barnabas based upon the Mosaic 
prohibitions, but that there are no such reasons for refusing the 
scriptural doctrines of the Epistle to the Hebrews; we answer, 
that this is a presumption for which we cannot claim necessary 
assent, on any of those points which we learn from this Epistle, 
beyond the other inspired records. Its statements may indeed 
not be capable of being shewn to be antagonistic to Holy Scrip- 
ture; yet, in whatever degree they are now quoted to prove any 
point of the faith (not so clearly to be determined without 
them), so far they are liable to be impugned, if they are held 
to be the utterances of Apollos, or of any one but the Apostle 
Paul. 

We have not yet reached this stage, but to this the views 
set forth by Dean Alford are certainly tending, however much 
he may deprecate it; and it is on this ground that we would 
urge him, and other, scholars who partake of his spirit, to pause 
before they commit themselves to a decided opinion contrary to 
the traditional faith of our Church. We would ask them to 
weigh with more fairness the argument derived from the earliest 
unwritten tradition, the fact, we mean, that those writers who 
first began to express doubts (for which we, as well as they, can 
assign reasons), were preceded by a host of Christian readers, 
who had no such doubts, and whose silent assent, as it must 
originally have been grounded upon satisfactory evidence, ought 
not to be passed over as if it had never existed. 

The reply which will be made to this is very evident. ‘“ We 
cannot force ourselves to decide contrary to what we think satis- 
factory evidence, for the sake of any seeming risk to the in- 
tegrity of the canon. The inspiration of such a writing will be 
maintained without the weakening support of an assumed au- 
thorship, an assumption revolting to well cultured critical taste. 
We are from long study so imbued with the Pauline style, that 
we can instinctively detect and pronounce with decision upon 
such dissimilarity as this. Any hypothesis seems to us safer 
than one which bases the canonicity of this document on St. 
Paul’s authorship, for this no sound scholar can now hold. The 
nearly unanimous verdict of modern scholars sanctions our de- 
cision.” 





¢ “Deises Urtheil kann um so weniger auffallen, da bereits weit der grissere 
Theil des jetzigen theologischen Schriftstellir denselben ebenfalls dem Paulus 
abspricht.”— Ustert, Hinleitung. 
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It is against this mode of argument that we would protest. 
We have seen, no doubt, sufficient ground afforded for the in- 
genuity of moderns, who willingly ignore the belief of the an- 
cients, unrecorded because unquestioned; but they forget that 
such an undoubting belief must have prevailed, and therefore 
they venture to question its existence, their doubts arrogating 
an importance which could only be due to them on the supposi- 
tion that there was no such antecedent tradition. Their points 
are really only like the latter terms of a series expanded in 
decreasing powers of x, where x is a positive integer; at each 
step they look more formidable, yet soon affect the result only 
in an infinitesimal degree. 

If hypotheses are to be regarded, that of Ebrard (certainly 
without foundation), that a shorter letter properly so called, in 
which the apostle’s name was given to the chiefs of the Hebrew 
Church, accompanied this treatise, and assured them of its au- 
thorship, is at least as well worthy of consideration as any other 
that, being equally without authority, ignores the general belief 
of the Eastern Church. 

Let us now see to what slender grounds for believing in the 
canonicity of this Epistle Dean Alford has reduced himself. 

He acknowledges that Clemens Romanus and Justin Martyr, 
who quote this Epistle as they quote the rest of Holy Scripture, 
say nothing of its authorship; that when Clemens Alexandrinus 
and Origen cite it as Holy Scripture, it is as written by St. 
Paul; that in the Alexandrine Church and throughout the 
Eastern Churches the canonicity and apostolicity were regarded 
as inseparably connected; that in the Western Church, whilst 
the Pauline authorship was unrecognized, the Epistle is not 
cited as canonical; that as the belief of a Pauline origin is in- 
troduced from the East, we find the Western writers gradually 
attributing to it canonical authority. 

Surely all this shews that apostolicity and canonicity must 
stand or fall together. Jerome is the first author who mentions 
the possibility of their separation, and in fact his view has simply 
been reproduced in various shapes by all subsequent writers who 
have had doubts on the authorship. Yet of such we find (ex- 
cept Augustine), none till we come down to the reformed theo- 
logians, who cannot add anything to the materials for deciding 
the question; they only repeat the old doubts, unfettered by: 
restraints of Church authority, while they accept the results of 
the ecclesiastical tradition ; they count themselves at liberty to 
reject its origin; they persuade themselves that the name of the 
actual writer is of small consequence, provided that we know 
the Holy Spirit to be the auctor primarius, not perceiving that 
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in a case like this the whole proof of the latter rests upon the 
authority of the former; since the character of the contents of 
the book itself can be no formal ground for such.a decision. 

This last truth Dean Alford acknowledges with a display of 
extreme fairness (and yet within two pages he is reduced to it 
as his main argument): “This would manifestly be a wrong 
method of proceeding. . . . More than intrinsic excellency and 
orthodoxy is wanting to win for a book a place in the New Tes- 
tament canon. . . . Such reasoning would be logically unsound,” 
etc. 

Then he gets rid of “ pure tradition ” as our ground of ac- 
ceptance, asserting that the Church of England at least could 
not so accept it, since the Sixth Article declares that those 
canonical books alone are to be accounted as Holy Scripture, 
“of whose authority was never any doubt in the Church.” But 
he does not perceive, we think, that the Church seems utterly 
to have ignored such doubts as those of himself and other indi- 
viduals of the same class, when she accepts “ all the books of the 
New Testament as commonly received,” including our Epistle. 
The Catholic Church never doubted on the matter: certain 
branches were for a time ignorant of the fact that such an 
Epistle existed, but when it was introduced, it was as St. Paul’s, 
and only as St. Paul’s could it have been accepted as canonical. 

Dean Alford is thus reduced to four reasons for accepting it ; 
reasons which, it is not too much to say, could never have per- 
suaded him to accept it, had he not been better guided by the 
tradition which he slights than by the arguments which he pro- 
duces. They are these :— 

1. That it was probably written by Apollos (an utterly un- 
founded assumption),—by a companion of the apostle (a reason 
which would equally admit the epistle of Barnabas). 

2. That it was quoted by Clemens Romanus and Justin 
Martyr (assuming, what is quite without the possibility of proof, 
that, while they quoted it as Holy Scripture, they did not quote 
it as believing it to be St. Paul’s). 

3. That it was afterwards received by common consent, 
though he acknowledges that this was on the (mistaken) hypo- 
thesis of St. Paul’s authorship. 

4. On the nature of its contents—an argument which, if it 
be “illogical” when taken by itself, is surely “illogical” here ; 
for, if the first three are rated at their true value, it stands 
alone. 
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REMARKS ON THE BOOK OF ESTHER. 


A writer who has earnestly laboured in this Journal and else- 
where to reconcile ancient Scriptural and secular chronology, 
considers it to be almost impossible that the Ahasuerus and 
Artaxerxes of Ezra (iv. 6, 7) should have been the Cambyses 
and Smerdis Magus of Herodotus, from the great discrepancy 
of the names. Nay, he thinks it easier to believe that Darius 
the Median of Daniel was the same as Darius the Persian of 
Herodotus—widely different in signification and orthography as 
is the term Median from that of Persian—than to think that the 
Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes of Ezra were identical with the Cam- 
byses and Smerdis Magus of Herodotus. Yet if, as history 
informs us, the traitor Bessus, after the murder of Darius Codo- 
mannus, “assumed the distinctions peculiar to the King of kings, 
the upright tiara, the robe with intermingled red, white, and 
purple stripes, and the royal name of Artaxerxes,” why may we 
not suppose that the Magian Smerdis, on usurping the throne of 
Persia and Media, did a similar thing? Is it more difficult to 
admit the idea, that one professing to be a son of the illustrious 
Cyrus, should make himself Smerdis Artaxerxes, than that a 
Persian subject, though a noble of high rank, should make him- 
self Bessus Artaxerxes? Many respectable authors regard 
Ahasuerus (perhaps the Chosroes of a later period) as a title of 
dignity rather than a proper name, a royal title like that of 
Artaxerxes; such in some measure were Augustus and Cesar 
under the Roman Empire. If so, is it at all improbable that 
the haughty Cambyses, whose natural pride would of itself, even 
if flattering courtiers did not suggest the idea, both incline and 
stimulate him to assume a high sounding appellation, suited to 
royalty, called himself Ahasuerus, and used that title in the 
letters which he sent to the governors of Samaria concerning the 
Jews, and was also addressed by the same title in the replies which 
were returned to those letters. The usurper Smerdis would 
not of course be behind Cambyses in this respect, as he too pro- 
fessed to be a son of Cyrus, and was assuming the crown and 
dignity of the great king. The term Ahasuerus having been 
already pre-occupied, he appears to have selected that of Ar- 
taxerxes—a title so honourable that Darius Hystaspes gave a 
part of it as the name of his eldest son by Atossa the daughter 
of Cyrus, the first-born after his accession to the throne, whom 
he called Xerxes. If Bessus, during the short time which 
elapsed between his assumption of royal dignity and his death, 
had occasion to issue any public documents and official letters, 
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he would doubtless use therein the title of Artaxerxes, by which 
he would expect in return to be addressed." . 

Difference of names has not always been regarded as neces- 
sarily implying a difference of persons, and as forbidding us to 
understand that the same individual is spoken of where such 
diversity occurs. One of the correspondents in the January 
number of this Journal, in an article on “Theories of Biblical 
Chronology,”’ writes—“ The ecclesiastical canon, as preserved by 
Syncellus, terms Neriglissar Belshazzar, and by a singular con- 
fusion of times (and we may add of names also) terms him as 
well Astyages, Darius Ahasuerus, and Artaxerxes. The astro- 
nomical canon proposes to allot thirty-four years to Nabonnedus, 
who is Astyages, and the predecessor of Cyrus.” Belshazzar 
and Nabonnedus bear about as much resemblance to Neriglissar 
and Astyages, as do Ashuerus and Artaxerxes to Cambyses and 
Smerdis. There would appear to be a strange confusion of 
names in the apocryphal Book of Judith, where Nabuchodonosor 
and Holofernes (the latter akiu to the Persian Tissaphernes, 
Dataphernes), have at best a very suspicious appearance in 
Assyrian history. Neither of these names bears the stamp of 
Nineveh ; and we do not wonder if an American reviewer of 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus complains ‘ that even Nabuchodonosor, 
on the authority of the Book of Judith, is torn from the Baby- 
lonian annals, and made the last king of Assyria mentioned in 
the Bible.’ And the statement in the apocryphal Book of 
Tobit,’ a far more absurd and puerile production than the tale 
of Judith, that Nineveh was taken by Nabuchodonosor and 
Assuerus, may appear to some a warrant for asserting that it 
was in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, and after the death of his 
father Nabopolassar, that Nineveh was overthrown. We do not 
agree with those’ who deem it to be a grave objection to a chro- 





« Cyrus descended from Achwmenes, and his grandfather or great grand- 
father may have been king (using the term in its subordinate sense of prince or 
chieftain) of the Persians when they were conquered by Phraortes. These rude 
and barbarous chiefs would not have such titles as Ahasuerus. These would 
rather belong to the great kings of Media. We may, therefore, believe that 
Cambyses, who was king of Media as well as of Persia, borrowed his royal title 
of Ahasuerus from the sovereigns of Media. The title of Artaxerxes may have 
been assumed by Smerdis Magus from the same Median source. 

® There is an instructive paper on the Book of Tobit in the J. S. L., Jan. 
1858, p. 873. It were to be wished that the same writer would favour us with 
an article on the (supposed) very ancient Book of Judith. 

¢ J. 8. L., Jan. 1857, p. 453. Yet in the paper from which the extract is 
taken, the sentiment of Niebuhr is quoted with apparent approval, that, ‘“ at 
present no one looks upon the statements in the Book of Judith as historical, 
and neither Origen nor St. Jerome did so,” p. 457. The writer of this paper 
alludes also (p. 453) to one of the correspondents of this Journal having under- 
taken “ the painful and hopeless task of converting the title Akashverosh inte 
VOL. XI.—NO. XXI. I 
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nological theory, that it is “incapable of adjustment with the 
historical facts contained in the very ancient Books of Judith 
and Tobit,” or with the supposed historical fact that the ‘ Cyax- 
ares (of the Cyropedia) the son of Astyages was the king whose 
name was written Ahasuerus by the Jews” in the Books of 
Esther, Daniel, and Ezra. 

We need not be surprised, when we bear in mind that Ro- 
manists regard Judith and Tobit as really parts of the sacred 
canon, and that Protestant Churches still permit these books to 
be bound in the same cover with the Old and New Testaments 
—a permission which cannot but exercise some influence upon 
minds, which have been accustomed from their childhood to see 
the Apocrypha apparently forming a part of the scriptural canon, 
—if not duly watchful and upon their guard—that different 
opinions should have been held on the question with which of 
the Persian kings are we to identify the husband of Esther, and 
what individual in ancient Medo-Persian history appears in 
Daniel under the name of Ahasuerus, and as the father of Darius 
the Mede? Especially as there would still have been difficulty 
in coming to a decision on these points, even if these apocryphal 
fictions had never been brought before us. There is no doubt 
that the apparent impossibility of reconciling the popular inter- 
pretation of Daniel’s statement, viz., that Belshazzar was slain 
when Babylon was taken by Cyrus, with the assertion that Na- 
bonnedus fled to Borsippus, and there surrendered himself to 
Cyrus, by whom he was treated in a friendly manner, must have 
been a formidable obstacle in the path of such chronologists as 
Scaliger, Petavius, and Marsham. The discoveries of Sir H. 
Rawlinson would seem to have removed this stumbling-block. 
Not enjoying the advantage of reading the results of modern 
researches into the cuneiform records, Dr. Hales embraced the 
theory according to which Belshazzar was slain in a conspiracy, 
when the Babylonian dynasty became extinct cir. 553, and the 
Babylonians voluntarily offered the vacant kingdom to Darius 
the Mede, i.e., to Cyaxares of the Cyropedia. 

In a chronological table prefixed to Priestley’s London edi- 
tion of Diodati’s Bible, taken from some of our earlier chrono- 
logists, a somewhat different view is taken, viz., that about 556 
s.c. Belshazzar was slain, and the city taken on the same night 
by Cyrus, when Darius the Mede having taken the kingdom, 





Cambyses.” We believe that no one was more persuaded than the correspondent 
in question, how hopeless was such a task ; his only object being to shew how a 
determined theorist might construct a plausible system of making Cambyses from 
Akhashverosh. He very probably failed in shewing that such an achievement 
was possible, and no wonder, when we consider the difficulty of the undertaking. 
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appointed Nabonnedus viceroy, who held that office seventeen 
years. The table states that in the fourth year of Belshazzar, 
Cyrus took Babylon. This is scarcely consistent with the com- 
bined testimony of Scripture and secular history. Daniel tells 
us that he was at Shushan in the province of Elam, on the 
affairs of Belshazzar, in the third year of his reign. Isaiah 
teaches us that Elam was confederate with Media, and under the 
banner of Cyrus, when Babylon was taken. Now, even if Cyrus 
(who was evidently, according to Isaiah, to become master of 
Elam, either by force of arms or peaceful submission, before the 
commencement of the siege of the Chaldean capital), gained pos- 
session of Elam and Shushan before the close of Belshazzar’s 
third year, he could scarcely commence the siege until his fourth, 
and thus would not take the city earlier than his sixth year, as 
the siege lasted nearly two years. The writer whom the com- 
piler follows, seems to have felt, as many others have done when 
comparing Daniel with Jeremiah, the great improbability of any 
hypothesis which supposes that Belshazzar was not slain on the 
night that Babylon was taken by the Medes and Persians. In 
the Book of Daniel, the prophet is evidently exalted, as was 
Joseph in Egypt, and Mordecai at Shushan, to be next in dig- 


“nity to the sovereign power. On the view of Dr. Hales, when 


Daniel was made the third ruler in the kingdom, who was the 
second? Mr. Bosanquet and Mr. Savile agree in rejecting the 
view advocated by Dr. Hales, as to the time of Belshazzar’s 
death. 

The subject of this paper is the Book of Esther. The table 
before us would teach us that the Ahasuerus of Esther was no 
other than the Median Astyages, son of Cyaxares, probably in 
a great degree induced to do this from the ecclesiastical and 
astronomical canons. It teaches also that this same Ahasuerus- 
Astyages was also Darius the Mede. Thus we have, “ a.c. 595, 
Primo d’Astiage, l’ Assuero d’Ester, e Dario Medo.” Afterwards, 
the table states that cir. 589 a.c. the seventh of Astyages, Esther 
is married to Ahasuerus, and in 584, the twelfth of his reign, 
delivers her people. The compiler very nearly agrees with the 
common chronology, when he gives 587 B.c., as the date of the 
final overthrow of Jerusalem, and assigns the captivity of Jehoia- 
chin to 598. While stating that Nebuchadnezzar took Jeru- 
salem for the first time in B.c. 606, it adds that Alexander 
Polyhistor, as cited by Eusebius, supposed Cyaxares to have 
been the leader of this expedition. This should teach us to be 
cautious in following such writers as Polyhistor. 

This table evidently assumes that Mordecai and Esther must 
have found their way to Shushan at least as early as 590 B.c. 
12 
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But it is not credible that the pious and patriotic Mordecai 
would, of his own free will, have so soon abandoned his humbled 
sovereign and fellow-captives in Chaldea, and have passed into 
another Gentile kingdom. A keen theorist easily gets over the 
difficulty. We have only to suppose that Mordecai and his fair 
charge Hadassah never reached Babylon at all, and to think that 
they and other Jews were given over to the Median soldiers (ai 
militari Medi) of Nebuchadnezzar, as part of their share of the 
spoil, by whom they were conducted to Sushan the (supposed) 
royal residence of Astyages, and the difficulty is apparently re- 
moved. 

There are other difficulties which cannot be so easily disposed 
of by a fortunate conjecture. For example, what is the inference 
we are almost forced to draw from the statement that Ahasuerus 
reigned from India to Ethiopia, over a hundred and twenty- 
seven provinces, and that Shushan rather than Ecbatana was 
his capital? Can we help thinking of this king as of a monarch 
so very far superior to any of his contemporaries, that there could 
have been no other great and mighty potentate reigning at that 
very time in the regions of the Euphrates and Tigris? Can we 
regard it as anything but a wild and extravagant notion to think 
that, at the time of the great banquet given by this powerful 
emperor in his third year, Nebuchadnezzar, who was not only 
one of the most warlike and renowned, but also one of the most 
proud, restless, and ambitious conquerors of antiquity, had 
already occupied the comparatively neighbouring throne of 
Babylon about fifteen years? Is it conceivable that these two 
sovereigns, whose dominions were only separated from each 
other by the Tigris, could have avoided coming into collision 
sooner or later, and that even that broad and rapid stream could 
have prevented the Chaldean from invading the realm of his 
Medo-Persian neighbour? Yet according to the Book of Esther, 
Ahasuerus continued to be as great and powerful in his thir- 
teenth year, as at the commencement of his reign. But it may 
be replied that Astyages, the powerful king of Media, was 
actually one of the royal contemporaries of Nebuchadnezzar for 
thirty years. This is granted; but during those thirty years the 
sovereign of Media and Persia resided at the more remote city 
of Ecbatana, not at the comparatively near palace of Shushan. 
Had the scene of the events recorded in the early chapters of 
Esther, been represented as occurring at Ecbatana, our present 
objection would have lost much of its weight. Even Xeno- 
phon in the Cyropedia represents Abradates king of Susa, as a 
confederate of the Assyrians (or Babylonians) so late as in the 
reign of Cyaxares, the supposed successor of Astyages. 
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Some may perhaps think that Xenophon’s account of Abra- 
dates may be not without some foundation in truth, especially 
as he professes himself to have seen the monument erected to 
his memory by the great Cyrus. Were it so, it would tend to 
confirm, in a certain degree, the accuracy of Daniel as an histo- 
rian. Abradates was king of Susa, and one of the confederates 
of the Babylonians against the Medes and Persians when, during 
the supposed reign of Cyaxares, they were under the command 
of Cyrus. The honourable conduct of the latter towards his 
captive Panthea won her husband, Abradates, from the Baby- 
lonian to the Persian camp. He presented himself there in a 
cuirass, “‘ which was only of quilted flax, according to the fashion 
of his country,” and which his wife, whose brief sojourn among 
the Persians had already taught her was too humble as well as 
too weak for a kingly chieftain, made him exchange for a helmet 
and superior coat of armour. Now we have reason to believe 
that Elam was no unimportant kingdom in the remote and early 
times of Abraham; its sovereign, Chedorlaomer, having appa- 
rently been the leader of the invasion of Canaan described in 
Gen. xiv. 1—4. We learn also from the cuneiform inscriptions, 
that the sovereigns of Elam frequently resisted the powerful 
kings of Assyria. Thus the great antiquity and importance of 
the kingdom of Elam, and its warlike renown, scarcely permit 
us to think that, at so late a period as the war between Croesus 
and Cyrus, its king was a semi-barbarous chieftain, whose 
cuirass was made of quilted linen or cotton. Hence the Susa of 
Abradates must have most probably been a region less civilized 
and more remote from Babylon than Elam. If, therefore, the 
more remote region which Xenophon calls Susa, with its chief 
Abradates, fought under the Assyrian (or Babylonian) banner 
against Cyrus, until he was brought over to the Persian side by 
the representations of Panthea, we may not unreasonably con- 
clude that the ambitious Nebuchadnezzar had taken care to 
annex the nearer territory of Elam, with its capital Shushan, to 
the Chaldean empire, and that this was still the state of things 
in the third year of Belshazzar. And as Abradates went over 
to Cyrus rather than to Cyaxares, we may believe (supposing, 
for the sake of argument, that Cyaxares really was the inde- 
pendent king of Media at that time), that if Cyaxares became 
sovereign of Xenophon’s Susa, after the death of Abradates, as 
well as of Babylon at a subsequent period, it was because Cyrus, 
in either case, surrendered to another that which he could easily 
have retained in his own keeping. If, therefore, we were to 
accept the story of Abradates and Panthea as having some foun- 
dation in fact (and it would agree quite as well with the notion 
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that Cyrus was then already king both of Media and Persia, as 
with that of his being king of Persia, and only general of the 
Medes by the invitation and appointment of Cyaxares), this part 
of the Cyropedia would not be unfavourable to the statement 
of Daniel, that Elam and Shushan belonged to the Chaldean 
empire as late as the third of Belshazzar. And even if, on the 
death of Abradates, his subjects voluntarily accepted Cyrus as 
their lord, this would by no means imply that Elam and Shu- 
shan, which had probably never belonged to Abradates, followed 
their example. Cyrus would yet have to win these from Chaldea, 
either by persuasion or force of arms. We learn from the 
Hebrew prophet that the illustrious and victorious Cyrus, who 
was to overthrow Babylon (Is. xlv. 1—4), was to lead the forces 
of Elam as well as of Media (xxi. 2) against the Chaldean 
capital. Thus it was necessary that Cyrus should possess him- 
self of Elam before he put an end to the Chaldean supremacy 
and dynasty. His last acquisition (whether by force or policy), 
previously to his laying siege to the Queen of the Euphrates, 
was perhaps Elam; nor is it an improbable notion that he may 
then, while at Shushan, have finally resolved upon his expedition 
against Babylon. 

It is undoubtedly possible that the first Cyaxares may, after 
the conquest of Nineveh, have subdued the kingdom of Elam, 
and bequeathed its capital Shushan to his son and successor As- 
tyages. And it is not, perhaps, absolutely impossible (though 
many will hesitate to make even this guarded concession), that 
the latter may, very early after his accession, have preferred 
Shushan to Ecbatana, have given a splendid banquet at the former 
royal city to his nobles, both Median and Persian, in the third 
year of his reign; and have divorced his wife Aryenis, daughter 
of the Lydian king Alyattes, on her refusing to obey him, when 
he summoned her to appear before his hard drinking guests. 
But if Astyages had really inherited Elam and Shushan from 
his father, he must afterwards have been deprived of them by 
Nebuchadnezzar. For Elam and Shushan belonged to Belshazzar 
in his third year. It will not be supposed that any one of Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s successors was able to wrest such a city from As- 
tyages, and still less from Cyrus. Therefore, on the present 
view, Shushan must have passed, either amicably or by force, 
from Astyages to Nebuchadnezzar. But if we turn to the Book of 
Esther, we feel certain that Ahasuerus was the lord of Shushan 
and its vast empire, to at least the fourteenth year of his reign. 
And the perusal of the tenth chapter will leave a strong impres- 
sion upon the mind of the reader, that the Ahasuerus of Esther 
continued to be the sovereign of Shushan during the remainder 
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of his reign, and that he left Elam and its capital to his suc- 
cessor. 

The candid study of the Book of Esther (especially in con- 
nexion with the writings of Daniel and Herodotus), cannot fail 
to shew that it is not credible there should have been, contem- 
porary with Ahasuerus, a still more powerful monarch at no 
greater distance than Babylon, who eventually compelled him 
to withdraw from Elam and Shushan, and united them to the 
Chaldean empire. If Echatana had been the proper royal resi- 
dence of the supposed Astyages-Ahasuerus, and Shushan only 
a provincial city which he occasionally visited, it might have 
been conjectured that as Nebuchadnezzar married a Median 
princess, he possibly received Elam as the marriage portion of 
his wife. But, according to the Book of Esther, Shushan was 
to Ahasuerus what Babylon was to Nebuchadnezzar, and it is 
about as reasonable to think that Nebuchadnezzar would have 
given up Babylon, as that Ahasuerus would have surrendered 
Shushan to a foreign son-in-law. 

There is another consequence of the supposition that Aha- 
suerus was contemporary with Nebuchadnezzar. We thus con- 
fine the effects of Haman’s cruel decree to the regions on the 
east of the Tigris, allowing it to be powerless through the whole 
Chaldean empire. We should thus limit its operations to the 
descendants of the ten tribes, to the exclusion of the great ma- 
jority of the Jews, who were located within the limits of the 
Chaldean empire, and think that the wealth of these descendants 
of the captivities of Pul and his successors, amounted to the 
sum of ten thousand talents of silver. These considerations are 
almost conclusive in favour of the view that Babylon was cer- 
tainly one of the cities, and Babylonia one of the provinces, of 
the great empire of Ahasuerus, of which Shushan was espe- 
cially the capital. Thus the husband of Vashti cannot have 
begun to reign at Shushan earlier than the death of Belshazzar, 
and the fall of Babylon before the arms of Cyrus. 

The chronological table noticed above identifies Astyages, 
and therefore the Ahasuerus of Esther, with the Median Darius 
of Daniel (?) Was the latter, then, the repudiator of Vashti? 
We have shewn that this Darius could not have become lord of 
Elam and Shushan, until he became possessed of Babylon after 
the death of Belshazzar. As he was then sixty-two years of age, 
if we are to identify him with the Ahasuerus of Esther, he would 
be sixty-nine years of age when he married the beautiful Jewess. 
This is, of course, not a decisive objection: but there are other 
obstacles in the way of this theory. We must tread under our 
feet the joint authority of Herodotus, Ctesias, and the Anabasis, 
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if we believe this Median successor of Belshazzar to have been 
sovereign of Persia as well as of Babylon. And, on the other 
hand, we must utterly deny the authenticity of the Book of 
Esther, if we deny that Ahasuerus was certainly the sovereign 
of Persia as well as of Media. On the hypothesis before us, 
Darius the Mede would seem to have been, at one and the same 
time, monarch of two empires. Of these, the one was governed 
by the aid of three presidents, and one hundred and twenty 
princes“ (satraps), and its capital was Babylon; the other, ex- 
tending from India to Ethiopia, consisted of one hundred and 
twenty-seven provinces ; its capital was Shushan. We shall say 
something presently of the scheme which could identify this 
Darius the Mede with the Persian Darius Hystaspes. 

In seeking with which of the Medo-Persian kings we are to 
identify the Ahasuerus of Mordecai, we must bear in mind cer- 
tain considerations. Shushan, and not Ecbatana, was especially 
his royal residence. He was king of Media and Persia; but his 
courtiers, in addressing him, gave the precedence to the Persians 
over the Medes, and we accordingly do not hesitate to conclude 
that he must have been a Persian on the father’s side, and that 
Persia was the pre-eminent tribe or nation in his empire. The 
decree of Haman cannot, without manifest inconsistency, be 
limited to the regions on the east of the Tigris, and Ahasuerus 
must have been sovereign of Babylon as well as of Shushan. 
During the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh years of his reign, he 
must have resided chiefly at Shushan, though he may have 
passed some portion of his time at Ecbatana. He must have 
reigned at Shushan at least thirteen years, most probably several 
more. He divorced his wife in his third year, and Persia was 
without a queen from his third to his seventh year. 

We have shewn that Darius the Mede cannot be identified 
with Ahasuerus, and of course no one thinks that Cyrus was 
the husband of Esther. Neither was his son and successor, 
Cambyses, who was far away in Egypt and Ethiopia from his 
fourth year onward, and whose reign did not exceed eight years. 
He added Egypt to the Persian empire, and thus we seem ne- 
cessarily brought to the conclusion that, when the dominions of 
Ahasuerus are said to have extended from India to Ethiopia 
(Cush), we are to understand here, as in the other passages of 
the Old Testament, by the term Cush, the African, and not the 
Asiatic, Ethiopian. 

Can we, then, suppose Darius Hystaspes to have been the 





¢ The same word (xxey7¢my) is used as an official title under Nebuchadnezzat 
in Dan. iii. 2 and 3, where it is translated “ princes.” 
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friend and patron of Mordecai? His dominions extended from 
the African Cush to India, if we use the latter term in a some- 
what vague sense, as denoting very remote regions to the east 
of Persia. But he married Atossa, the sister and widow of 
Cambyses, and daughter of Cyrus. She became the mother of 
Xerxes, who afterwards succeeded to the throne; and it may be 
considered as certain that she was never repudiated by her hus- 
hand, but continued queen of Persia during the long reign of 
Darius. As seven nobles had accomplished the destruction of 
the Magian usurper Smerdis, it is not, perhaps, improbable that 
a permanent council of seven Persian and Median nobles may 
have been at once established in commemoration of so impor- 
tant an event. But this, though somewhat strengthening the 
claim of the son of Hystaspes, does not set aside the apparently 
insuperable obstacle, that Atossa was queen until the death of 
Darius. The Persian arms were not carried to the banks of the 
Indus until Darius had been several years on the throne, when 
the term India (which seems to be a very fair and admissible 
version of the original), could at length be used in its literal 
signification, when speaking of the boundaries of the Persian 
empire. 

The book itself also furnishes internal evidence unfavourable 
to this hypothesis. We do not wonder when kings, who are 
royal by birth, and have lived from their earliest childhood sur- 
rounded by artful dependents and flatterers, are afterwards 
brought under the power of a subtle and unprincipled favourite. 
But Darius had been neither born nor reared thus. Already, at 
the age of twenty, he had become an object of suspicion to 
Cyrus. He accompanied Cambyses to Egypt, and, under such 
a fierce and suspicious tyrant, he would be compelled to conduct 
himself warily and watchfully. Accordingly, rash and unguarded 
confidence, if such a feeling ever predominated in him, would, 
in such a school, gradually give place to prudent and vigilant 
caution and distrust. In the twelfth year of his reign, he would 
be about forty-two years of age; and the mind can scarcely 
bring itself to admit the possibility that the sagacious and 
politic Darius was then in almost boyish thraldom to Haman 
the Agagite. 

Follow this internal evidence a little farther. Is there no 
grave improbability in the idea that this same Darius, whose 
(we will not say avarice, but) fondness for money was well nigh 
proverbial, should, at the mature age of forty-two, have delibe- 
rately made to the favoured Agagite a present of ten thousand 
talents of silver? “And Haman said unto king Ahasuerus, 
There is a certain people scattered abroad and dispersed among 
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the peoples in all the provinces of thy kingdom; and their laws 
are diverse from all people; neither keep they the king’s laws ; 
therefore it is not for the king’s profit to suffer them ; let it be 
written that they may be destroyed ; and I will pay’ ten thou- 
sand talents of silver into the hands of those that have the 
charge of the business, to bring it into the king’s treasuries. 
And the king took his ring from his hand, and gave it unto 
Haman the son of Hammedatha the Agagite, the Jews’ enemy. 
And the king said unto Haman, The silver is given to thee, the 
people also, to do with them as it seemeth good unto thee” 
(Esther iii. 8—11). Can we trace Darius Hystaspes here? That 
shrewd monarch would at once have suspected that there was 
some mysterious secret at the bottom of Haman’s conduct, and 
suspicion would have led to inquiry and detection. The husband 
of Atossa, who was never divorced by her lord, must not be 
identified with the husband of the repudiated Vashti, though 
the improbable hypothesis be supported by the names of Bossuet, 
Spanheim, Ussher, and Rollin. 

We shall now say something concerning the view of those 
who identify Ahasuerus with Xerxes the son and successor of 
Darius. This is also the hypothesis of a writer in that useful 
work, Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, whence it has been trans- 
ferred with approval by Mr. Loftus into his book on Chaldea 
and Susiana. The writer of this paper has examined the view 
of Mr. Loftus at some length in another periodical. It will be 
noticed more briefly here. According to some the reign of 
Xerxes did not exceed twenty-one years. Rollin, following 
Ussher, give only twelve years to the reign of this king. 

The hypothesis accepted by Mr. Loftus may be tested in 
two or three ways. In the reign of Ahasuerus there was no 
queen of Persia from the repudiation of Vashti in his third, to 
his marriage with Hadassah (Esther) in his seventh year. But 
on referring to ancient secular history we find that when Xerxes 
was at Sardis, on his return from Greece, in the sixth or seventh 
year of his reign, his wife Amestris was with him; and she is 
Introduced in such a manner as to shew that she must have 





* This was perhaps Haman’s conjectural estimate, after a year’s inquiry of 
the probable sum to be derived from the confiscation of Jewish property through- 
out the realm. Estimating the silver talent in round numbers at 350 pounds 
sterling, the amount would exceed three millions. Haman may perhaps have 
somewhat exaggerated the amount, to make the disaffected and disloyal Jews 
(as he represented them to be) appear more formidable to the king, and increase 
his apprehension of danger. To have attained to the possession of so large a 
sum would not be inconsistent with the idea that the Jews had been living 
peacefully under the Persian rule for two or three generations after the downfall 
of Babylon, and had enjoyed opportunities of amassing considerable wealth. 
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been already his wife, when he set out from Susa, on his great 
expedition against Greece in the fourth or fifth year of his 
reign. She appears to have been as much queen of Persia as 
was Vashti; nor is there the shadow of a ground for supposing 
that Amestris succeeded some unnamed queen who had been 
deposed and repudiated by Xerxes in his third year. Indeed, 
while staying with this queen at Sardis, Xerxes is represented 
as falling violently in love with the wife of his brother Masistus ; 
and afterwards, when he failed in shaking her fidelity to her 
husband, as conceiving a passion for her daughter. 

We may also make use of another test. It seems obvious 
from the Scriptural narrative (as has already been observed), 
that the Persian king who repudiated Vashti in his third, and 
married Esther in his seventh year, must certainly have resided 
some portion of each year of his reign, from the fourth to the 
seventh inclusive, at Shushan. We have already shewn that 
this requirement would be fatal to the hypothesis that Cambyses 
is to be identified with Ahasuerus, and it is not less destructive 
to the hypothesis that it was Xerxes who repudiated Vashti, and 
married Esther. For this monarch, when on his expedition 
against Greece, quitted Susa, in the fifth year of his reign, in 
the spring of B.c. 481. The ensuing winter was passed at Sardis. 
In the spring of 480, about a year after his departure from Susa, 
he crossed the Hellespont into Thrace. After the defeat of his 
fleet off Salamis in October, he set out on his return to Asia, 
leaving Mardonius in the command of the army. After forty- 
five days of suffering and hardship he reached the Hellespont, 
which he recrossed in December 480, and proceeded to Sardis. 
The battles of Platzea and Mycale were fought on the same day 
about the 22nd of September, 479 B.c., nearly two years and a 
half after he had set out from Susa. ‘‘ The Persian monarch,” 
says Mitford, “remained in Sardis to see the sad relics of his 
forces which found means to fly from Mycale, and to receive the 
calamitous news of the still greater loss of his army in Greece. 
Shortly after he removed to his distant capital of Susa.” As 
he halted on his way at Babylon, and destroyed some of the 
temples there, he would not reach Susa much, if at all, before 
the commencement of November, 479 z.c., having thus been 
absent, not only from Susa and Ecbatana, but from Persia and 
Media, fully two years and a half. This absence from Susa 
during a continuous period of two years and a half, occurred 
somewhere between the close of his fourth and the commence- 
ment of his eighth year. 

Thus the probable date of the arrival of Xerxes at Susa, 
after his long absence, would be in the month of November, in 
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the seventh year of his reign. Now we read in the Book of 
Esther,’ “So Esther was taken unto king Ahasuerus, into his 
house royal, in the tenth month, which is the month Tebeth, in 
the seventh year of his reign. And the king loved Esther above 
all the women, and she obtained grace and favour in his sight 
more than all the virgins; so that he set the royal crown upon 
her head, and made her queen instead of Vashti.” 

The month of Tebeth is thought to correspond to the latter 
half of December, and the former half of January. Let the 
reader peruse the two first chapters of the Book of Esther, and 
judge for himself if it be possible to believe that Ahasuerus, 
when he thus placed the crown-royal upon the head of Esther 
“in the month of Tebeth””—somewhere between the middle of 
December and the middle of January—had only recently re- 
turned to Shushan from his miserably disastrous expedition 
against Greece, after an absence of two years and a half. Nor 
must we forget that Herodotus tells us how, on the celebration 
of the king’s birthday after his return, Amestris, who was doubt- 
less then queen of Persia, revenged herself upon the daughter 
of Masistus. The record of the unsuccessful war of Xerxes 
against Greece, cannot be the true history of Ahasuerus during 
the fifth and sixth years of his reign. Xerxes cannot be iden- 
tified with the husband of Esther. 

We appear therefore under the necessity of identifying the 
Ahasuerus of Mordecai with Artaxerxes Longimanus, although 
this hypothesis is not without its difficulties. 

The late Duke of Manchester, when he published his work 
on the times of Daniel (we write from memory, not having seen 
the work for some years past), stated that it was Mordecai who 
was carried into captivity with Jehoiachin (Esther ii. 5, 6), and 
that it was this same Mordecai who is mentioned by Ezra (ii. 2) 
as having returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel, thus too 
hastily inferring identity of person from coincidence of name. 
According to this hypothesis, all the events related in the Book 
of Esther occurred between the year of Jehoiachin’s captivity 
and that of the promulgation of the decree of Cyrus for the 
restoration of the Jews. The noble author afterwards saw this 
view to be untenable, and in a Jetter addressed to the Editor of 
this Journal, states that after much reflection on the subject, he 
had come to the conclusion that Ahasuerus was the Artaxerxes 
(Longimanus) of Nehemiah, and that Esther was the queen 
described as seated by his side (Neh. ii. 6). 

The majority of those who study this portion of the Old 
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Testament will agree to think that Ezra and Nehemiah laboured 
under one and the same Artaxerxes. Josephus assumes this to 
be true, yet he does not hesitate to identify the royal patron of 
Ezra and Nehemiah with Xerxes, unless we may suppose that 
careless transcribers have erroneously introduced a wrong name 
into the text. We have already seen that no one supposes 
Xerxes to have reigned more than twenty-one years, and that 
Ussher assigns only twelve years to the time that he reigned 
alone after his father’s decease. As the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah 
and Ezra certainly did not reign less than thirty-two years 
(Neh. xiii. 6), he cannot have been Xerxes the son of Darius. 
But Artaxerxes Longimauus reigned thirty-nine years. As there 
can scarcely be a reasonable doubt that Ezra and Nehemiah 
lived under the same sovereign, we may safely assume that, as 
it could not have been under Xerxes, it must have been under 
his son Longimanus. Hence, every probability that the Arta- 
xerxes of Nehemiah and Ezra was the Ahasuerus of Esther, may 
also be regarded as being, to a considerable extent, a probability 
that Ahasuerus was Longimanus, the son of Xerxes. 

One of the difficult points in identifying Longimanus with 
Ahasuerus, arises from the inquiry, Did Mordecai go into cap- 
tivity with Jehoiachin, cir. 598 B.c.? and is his pedigree given 
imperfectly, and traced up to Kish the son of Saul ? 

We read as follows, in Esther ii. 5 and 6, “ Now in Shushan 
the palace there was a certain Jew, whose name was Mordecai, 
the son of Jair, the son of Shimei, the son of Kish, a Benjamite ; 
who had been carried away from Jerusalem with the captivity 
which had been carried away with Jeconiah king of Judah, 
whom Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon had carried away.” 
This punctuation would have us think that it was Mordecai, and 
not Kish, (the latter being regarded as the same as the father 
of Saul,) who was among the Jewish captives with Jeconiah cir. 
598 s.c. But why may we not change the semicolon after the 
word Benjamite into a comma, and suppose it to have been Kish, 
and not Mordecai, who was removed to Babylon with Jehoia- 
chin? Had the original been in Greek, in a manuscript with- 
out any marks of punctuation, we could at once have contended 
that it was, to say the least, an open question whether Mordecai 
or Kish lived under Jehoiachin. And even if it could be proved 
that the Masoretic system requires us to think that Mordecai 
was the removed captive, would this be at all satisfactory and 
decisive, should an opposite conclusion appear to be really 
demanded by certain plain statements in the book itself, with 
which even Masoretic tradition could not be permitted to do 
away? Now the staple facts of the Book of Esther, when com- 
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pared with secular history, while they exclude Cambyses, and 
shew that Ahasuerus could not be earlier than Darius Hystaspes, 
shew also that the son of Hystaspes and husband of Atossa, who 
was queen of Persia during the whole of her lord’s life, cannot 
be identified with Ahasuerus. If then Mordecai was taken to 
Babylon with Jehoiachin, his age must have considerably ex- 
ceed a century when Xerxes ascended the throne. As the staple 
facts of the book cannot give place to the record of pedigree,— 
for it is very far more probable that a transcriber should care- 
lessly omit a name in the genealogy, than that a copyist should 
have fabricated the statements that Ahasuerus reigned from 
India to Ethiopia, that he divorced Vashti in his third, and 
married Esther in his seventh year, leaving Persia without a 
queen four years, and that one of the nobles in three different 
forms gave precedence to the Persians over the Medes when 
speaking to the sovereign,—we must try to reconcile the pedi- 
gree to the facts. We may object to the idea of a name having 
been omitted by the carelessness of transcribers. But it is ad- 
missible to suppose that Kish may have been taken to Babylon 
in his early childhood, that Jairus was not born earlier than cir, 
560, and that the date of Mordecai’s birth may not have been 
later than from 515 to 520. We may also accept Archbishop 
Ussher’s view, that the common date of the accession of Longi- 
manus (cir. 464 B.c.) is nine years later than the true one. We 
are also at liberty to suppose that there was one generation’ be- 
tween Esther and Mordecai, and that the Hebrew term, which 
describes the relationship between Esther’s father Abihail and 
Mordecai, admits of other significations also than that of uncle. 
We consider that the contents of the Book of Esther make it 
certain that the Ahasuerus of whom it speaks could not have 
begun to reign at Shushan earlier than the death of Cyrus,— 
that, as he cannot be identified with Cambyses, Darius Hystas- 
pes, or Xerxes, we can only, in agreement with Dr. Prideaux and 
the late Duke of Manchester, identify Ahasuerus with Longi- 
manus. 

In the January number of this Journal is an extract from 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, in which the thirteenth 
year of Esther’s Ahasuerus is assumed to have been cir. 526 B.c. 
The author’s name is not annexed, but we presume that it is 
from the pen of Mr. Bosanquet. Now we cannot help saying 
(although he will doubtless demur to the assertion) that it is 
almost as certain as the testimony of secular, compared with 
sacred, history can make it, that Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, 








s Esther may have been the grand-niece of Mordecai. 
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was at that time sovereign of Shushan, Elam, Persia, and Media, 
and that this was about the fourth year of his reign. Hence in 
526 B.c. this supposed Ahasuerus, who is assumed to have been 
then in the twelfth or thirteenth year of his reign, could have 
been lord neither of Elam, nor Media, nor Persia; and we may 
safely conclude that what was true of his supposed thirteenth 
year was also true of his third. 

This view is part of a theory which comprises other state- 
ments at variance with the opinions commonly entertained on 
the subjects to which they relate. One of these statements is 
that Daniel’s Darius the Mede was Darius Hystaspes, who took 
the Chaldean realm in 493 B.c., a notion not easily to be recon- 
ciled with the fact that, about some twenty years previously, 
Babylon rebelled against its sovereign, the son of Hystaspes, 
who besieged the city nearly twenty months, and when he took 
it, lowered its walls to make it unequal to sustain a long siege 
in future. Mr. Bosanquet has also expressed his opinion that 
the words of Ezra (iv. 5), they hired “counsellors against the 
Jews, to frustrate their purpose (of building the temple) all the 
days of Cyrus king of Persia, even until the reign of Darius 
king of Persia,” imply that there were no intermediate kings 
between Cyrus and Darius king of Persia, though two other 
kings are expressly mentioned in the chapter, Ahasuerus and 
Artaxerxes’ (called “king of Persia”), who manifestly came 
between Cyrus and Darius, and to each of whom the Samaritan 
colonists addressed themselves to prevent the rebuilding of the 
temple which had been begun under Cyrus, and was afterwards 
completed under Darius. Each of these four kings, if we are 
to accept the natural and obvious interpretation of Ezra’s his- 
tory, was in succession sovereign of Persia, Babylon, Samaria, 
and Judea. It is also most consistent with the context and 
tenor of the history to suppose that Ahasuerus immediately 
succeeded Cyrus, and that the Samaritans made early attempts 
to prejudice him against the Jews. This Ahasuerus, therefore, 
who began to reign after the death of Cyrus cir. 530-29, cannot 
be the same as the supposed Ahasuerus of the Asiatic Society’s 





* It is said that we cannot identify Artaxerxes with Smerdis on account of 
the difference of the names. Mr. Savile writes, ‘‘ Josephus tells us that at the 
death of Xerxes the kingdom came to his son Cyrus, whom the Greeks call Ar- 
taxerxes ; had he omitted this explanation, what a controversy might have been 
caused by the declaration that Cyrus succeeded Xerxes” (J. S.L., April, 1857, 
p- 165). Josephus does not appear to have thought that difference of name did 
not admit of identity of person, when he wrote that Darius the Mede was known 
by a different name among the Greeks. We may then be permitted to suppose 
that the Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes of Ezra were known to the Greeks by dif- 
ferent names; the former by that of Cambyses, the latter by that of Smerdis. 
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Journal, who began to reign at Shushan cir. 538 3B.c., when 
Babylon was taken by Cyrus. 

The notion of an Ahasuerus who began to reign at Shushan 
cir. 538 B.c., and who reigned more than thirteen years, and 
whose daughter was married to Darius Hystaspes, rests mainly 
on an uncertain foundation. Mr. Bosanquet writes in this 
Journal (January, 1857, p. 454), “I am inclined to believe 
that Belshazzar was possessed of Elam and the palace at Shu- 
shan, provided the history of Belshazzar and the history of 
Darius (the Mede) in the book of Daniel are not coupled to- 
gether as in the English version, unsupported by the Hebrew.” 
The last assertion is calculated to mislead the English reader. 
In the original the two histories are connected by the particle (s), 
which in Hebrew corresponds especially, though by no means 
exclusively, to our ‘and. So far, therefore, is it from being 
correct to say that the apparently close connexion favoured, or 
rather asserted in our Authorized Version, is ‘‘ unsupported by 
the Hebrew,” that the view of our translators is that which 
would most naturally suggest itself, so far as the mere language 
of the original is concerned; and if the Hebrew author had 
actually intended to convey the idea that Darius the Mede took 
the kingdom shortly after the death of Belshazzar, without any 
other king intervening between them, it would be quite unne- 
cessary to make any change in his language as it now stands, 
But it is undoubtedly true that, in the case in question, the 
initial (5) of Daniel v. 31, can also be translated by the more 
indefinite particle ‘now.’ But this would still leave it an open 
question whether or not the histories are to be closely connected 
in point of time. The Jews in their Hebrew copies commence 
a new paragraph or section at chap. v. 31, and doubtless very 
properly, as it introduces a new order of things; the Babylonian 
dynasty has now passed away at the death of Belshazzar, and 
the throne has fallen toa Median sovereign. But this paragraph- 
division does not necessarily mean more than the separation into 
chapters in our English version, which by no means implies that 
the events related at the close of one chapter are separated by 
an interval of several years from those which are recorded at 
the commencement of the immediately succeeding chapter. It 
is also true that the initial (9) can be placed at the commence- 
ment of a book or treatise, as is the case with Ruth and Esther, 
and Ezra, in all which cases our Authorized Verson render (4) 
by ‘now.’ 

But as Mr. Bosanquet’s theory rests much, indeed almost 
entirely, on the notion that more than forty years intervened 
between Belshazzar’s death and the taking of the kingdom by 
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Darius the Median, we may be permitted to dwell a little longer 
on this point, to shew that such a view offers violence to the 
obvious tenor of Daniel’s narrative. 

Let us suppose for the sake of the argument, the Book of 
Daniel to be divided into two parts (as are the Books of Chro- 
nicles and Kings), the former ending with the thirtieth verse of 
the fifth chapter, and that to the second part or book is prefixed 
the title of “The Second Book of Daniel.” Let it not even 
begin with initial (4), but let the following be the correct ver- 
sion, “ Darius the Median took the kingdom.” The fact of its 
being entitled the Second Book of Daniel, would necessarily 
connect it in some measure with the first. We inquire how we 
are to understand this introductory verse. Who is the Darius, 
and what is the kingdom of which the writer is speaking? We 
first notice that the very title of the book teaches us that it is a 
continuation of the history of the prophet Daniel, and accord- 
ingly we refer for information to the conclusion of the first book. 
We there find very strong reasons for believing (indeed it is 
scarcely possible to think otherwise) that the kingdom in ques- 
tion was the realm over which Belshazzar reigned, and of which 
Daniel had been, for a few hours, the third ruler in power and 
dignity. We there, apparently, find also some assistance in 
regard to Darius the Median, and think it not to be unlikely 
that the epithet ‘ Median’ was added to shew that thus was ful- 
filled an important part of the denunciation, “ thy kingdom is 
given to the Medes‘ and Persians,’ and naturally infer that 
Darius was by birth, and on the father’s side at least, a Mede, 
and not a Persian, just as we afterwards infer from the same 
book, that Cyrus the Persian was by birth, and on the father’s 
side at least, a Persian and not a Mede. Accordingly we con- 
clude that this Darius cannot (without supposing the sacred 
writer to have been in grave error, or that transcribers had 
strangely and carelessly changed Persian into Median) be iden- 
tified with any Persian sovereign bearing the name of Darius. 
We in vain search ancient secular history to find a Median 
Darius who was sovereign of Babylon, and are compelled to con- 
clude, as Josephus did long ago, that if this Mede was known 
to the Greeks, it was under a different name. 

Again, the supposed fact of the history of Daniel having 
been divided into two.separate parts would not necessarily lead 
us to infer that there was an interregnum of several years be- 





‘ It is dangerous to give too much liberty to conjectural explanation. Yet 
Cyrus, on hearing, as he undoubtedly would, the words of the mysterious hand- 
writing, may have been in some measure induced by them to have made a 
Median the vassal king of Babylon. 
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tween Belshazzar’s death and the accession of Darius; the 
simple fact of so entire a change of dynasty, through which 
Daniel became the subject of a Median king of Babylon, would 
account for the division of the history into two books, even if 
Darius had immediately taken the kingdom, on the very morn- 
ing after the night in which Belshazzar was slain. Now we 
should be strongly inclined to think that there could have been 
no long interval, especially of more than forty years, when we 
find that Daniel, who had formerly stood high im the confidence 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and who was in Babylon at the time of the 
great banquet, and made third ruler in the kingdom only a few 
hours before Belshazzar’s death, was raised to the highest poli- 
tical office under the new king, the Median Darius, almost im- 
mediately on his taking the kingdom. As no mention is made 
of a change of abode on the part of the prophet, we consider 
ourselves justified in thinking that he must still have been 
residing at Babylon, when appointed by his new Median master 
to be the first of his three presidents, and that both he and 
Darius were living in the Chaldean capital when he was cast 
imto the den of lions, and when he learned the right interpreta- 
tion of Jeremiah’s predicted “ seventy years in the desolation of 
Jerusalem.” And as we should naturally think from the suc- 
ceeding context that the words, “ took the kingdom,” are very 
probably, though not necessarily, equivalent to “ came and took 
(or received) the kingdom,” so, in proportion as we think it 
unlikely that a powerful king of Media should, at the age of 
sixty-two, exchange Ecbatana the royal city of his fathers, for 
Babylon after it had been taken and pillaged by the fierce and 
barbarous hosts of Cyrus, we shall be disposed to think it highly 
probable that this Darius was not, at the time, an independent 
king of Media, wearing the crown and inheriting the empire of 
Astyages and Cyaxares the conqueror of Nineveh, perhaps not 
a king at all, until he took the Chaldean realm. Nor would our 
view be changed if told that the Jewish historian Josephus, who 
writes that this Darius was known to the Greeks by another 
name, places Daniel at Ecbatana when cast into the den of 
lions, as it is tolerably clear that Josephus conjectured that this 
Darius was the Cyaxares of the Cyropedia (not having anything 
certain on the subject) ; he might therefore naturally take for 
granted that this king would not (indeed Xenophon would quite 
forbid Josephus to think that he did) go and reside at the 
recently-captured and pillaged Babylon, and that therefore Daniel 
must have gone to Ecbatana. The mere conjectures of Josephus 
cannot reasonably be allowed to outweigh the very probable 
tenor of the sacred narrative. 
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As we proceed in our inquiry, we find that the second and 
third chapters of the (supposed) second book of Daniel (the 
seventh and eighth of the present arrangement) unquestionably 
belong to the first book, of which they ought to form the fifth 
and sixth chapters, and now we are tempted to ask, “ Is it pos- 
sible that the history of Daniel could have been originally com- 
posed in two separate books? If so, how could this confusion 
of chapters (something similar to which we seem to find in the 
single book of Jeremiah) have occurred?” The very fact of 
such a confusion would lead us to think that this history of 
Daniel must have been written by the author as a whole, merely 
divided into paragraphs of greater or less length, such division 
not implying necessarily anything more than that of our English 
version into chapters. 

We advance to the consideration of the ninth chapter, care- 
fully bearing in mind that it ought to follow the sixth. We are 
to read in regular and immediate succession, “ So this Daniel 
prospered in the reign of Darius and of Cyrus the Persian. In 
the first year of Darius the son of Ahasuerus of the seed of the 
Medes, which was made king over the realm of the Chaldeans.” 
It is plain that the former of these two verses was written after 
the events described in the ninth chapter. If not subsequently 
added by Daniel himself, it was scarcely placed where it now 
stands later than the times of Ezra and Nehemiah. We are 
almost certain, as no other sovereigns are mentioned in the 
book as contemporary with Daniel than Darius and Cyrus, that 
Cyrus was the immediate successor of Darius at Babylon, and 
we may be excused for feeling altogether certain on this point, 
when we have read Ezra i. 1 and 2, and v. 13. And we cannot 
doubt that, whoever was the writer of the verse in question, he 
considered that Darius the Median, and Darius the son of Aha- 
suerus, of the seed of the Medes, were one and the same king of 
Babylon, and that Daniel obtained a satisfactory understanding 
of Jeremiah’s prediction in the same year in which Darius the 
Mede took the kingdom which had belonged to Belshazzar. 

But let us look a little further at the verse: ‘‘ And Darius 
the Median took the kingdom, being about threescore and two 
years old,” in connexion with the immediately succeeding con- 
text. “It pleased Darius to set over the kingdom an hundred 
and twenty princes, which should be over the‘ whole kingdom ; 








* We once thought that such an expression as “ the whole kingdom” required 
us to understand that Darius took the whole and undivided realm of Belshazzar, 
such as it was before Cyrus turned his arms against the Chaldean monarch. 
But such a view is not necessary. Before Cyrus commenced the siege of Baby- 
lon, he may have formally annexed Elam with Shushan to the Persian empire, 
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and over these three presidents, of whom Daniel was first.” 
Setting aside previously formed theories and foregone conclu- 
sions, we should think it to be the far more rational and obvious 
interpretation to understand that, as the fall of the king, and, 
doubtless, the slaughter of many of his nobles and counsellors 
with him, would throw the whole political machine into confu- 
sion, it would be necessary to appoint a new body of officers to 
administer the government of the conquered realm. We do 
not deny that if Darius Hystaspes did (what he certainly did 
not do), really take the kingdom of Babylon for the first time 
in B.c. 493, he might possibly deem it expedient to make a 
similar change, and substitute a new body of officials throughout 
the whole kingdom. But in his case it would simply be a matter 
of choice or expediency. Whereas in the case of the immediate 
successor of Belshazzar, it would rather be a work of real ne- 
cessity, at once, and almost entirely, to remodel the form of the 
political administration. The very fact of the new political and 
civil appointments for the whole kingdom, recorded in the first 
verses of the sixth chapter, would seem most naturally to imply 
that this measure was a remedy for the state of general confusion 
and disorder which had resulted from the sack of Babylon, and 
the death of Belshazzar and his principal nobles and counsellors. 
And will it be denied that the testimony of Daniel is very 
favourable to the view that the Median Darius resided at Ba- 
bylon, at least during the first year of his reign? Is it likely 
that the Persian Darius Hystaspes, the great king, would take 
up his royal residence in Babylon, whose walls he had dismantled, 
impaling at the same time three thousand of her citizens, scarcely 
twenty years before? Or are we to consider the account given 
by Herodotus of that second siege and capture a fiction ? 

The Persian Cyrus and the Median Darius, if the latter had © 
taken part in the siege, would early hear of the mysterious 
handwriting, and desire an interview with the Hebrew prophet 
who had interpreted it. Darius would then explain to the con- 
queror Isaiah’s prophecy, in which Coresh was mentioned by 
name. They would also learn the high offices of trust which 
he had held under Nebuchadnezzar, and soon see that he was 
worthy of all their confidence, and more competent than any 
other person in Babylon to give them advice in their plans of 





and fought at Babylon as king of Persia and Elam. This would be known to 
Darius, who could not therefore be surprised that his imperial patron and bene- 
factor should still retain what he had already annexed to his own dominions. 
Belshazzar’s realm would thus ‘be divided,” according to the handwriting, and 
iven to the Medes and Persians; the portion to the west of the Tigris would 
ruled by the Median Darius, and that on the east of the river by Cyrus. 
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remodelling the government. Two facts are of considerable im- 
portance in our discussion. The very appointment of Daniel 
in the first year of Darius to be the prime minister at the 
commencement of the new political arrangements, is far more 
easily and obviously accounted for, on the supposition that Bel- 
shazzar had been slain a very sbort time before, and on the very 
eve of his death had made Daniel the third ruler in his kingdom. 
We do not so clearly see why this should have been done by the 
son of Hystaspes forty-five years afterwards; we shall presently 
understand the apparent absurdity of the latter supposition. 
Again, the fact also that Daniel was not only “ preferred above 
all the presidents and princes .. . . but that the king thought to 
set him over the whole realm,” is strong presumptive evidence 
that if Babylon was at that time Daniel’s place of abode, then 
Babylon, and not Ecbatana or Susa, must most probably have 
been also the royal residence of the Median Darius. How does 
this follow? The presidents and princes were hostile to Daniel ; 
and had their sovereign resided at a distance, they would have 
sent unfavourable reports, calculated to excite in his mind serious 
prejudices against the upright Jew. We therefore naturally 
conclude that the royal Mede must have been eye-witness of 
Daniel’s proceedings, and must have been in the habit of fre- 
quent personal intercourse with him. How much more suitable 
and consistent is all this, when applied to Darius as a Mede, who 
was not also the sovereign of Media, and as the immediate suc- 
cessor of Belshazzar, than when considered as referring to the 
Persian Darius Hystaspes, after an interval of forty-five years 
from the great banquet and the death of him who presided 
over it. 

We think, then, that it may be safely asserted, that not to 
consider Darius the Mede as the immediate successor of Bel- 
shazzar (after an interval of a few weeks, or, at best, of two or 
three months), but to regard him as Darius Hystaspes the Per- 
sian, taking the, kingdom forty-five years afterwards, offers great 
violence to the obvious tenor of the narrative. 

Indeed, on the system of the commonly received chronology, 
the latter supposition is absolutely and simply impossible. Daniel 
must have been not less than sixteen or seventeen years of age 
when he was carried away captive to Babylon cir. 606 B.c. On 
this supposition he was born cir. 623, and therefore in 493 B.c. 
he would be one hundred and thirty years old when he was made 
the supposed prime minister of Darius Hystaspes. 

Is the matter remedied in a more satisfactory manner by 
rejecting the dates of Ussher, and accepting the chronology of 
the ancient Jewish writer Demetrius, who places the seventh 
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year of Nebuchadnezzar in 572 B.c., and therefore the first of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s sole reign, and the seventeenth of Daniel’s age, 
in 579 B.c.? On this view Daniel was born cir. 596 B.c., and, 
accordingly, would be about one hundred and three years old 
when he was made the prime minister of Darius Hystaspes. 
This is scarcely credible. It is not absolutely impossible. There 
have been, perhaps, instances of men retaining, at that advanced 
age, sufficient mental power, even in much bodily weakness, to 
occupy a post in which they were only called on to give occa- 
sional advice. But this will hardly avail us here. For such 
was the “excellent spirit” (implying, doubtless, energy as well 
as wisdom), displayed by Daniel, that before long the king 
thought to have set this aged statesman “ over the whole realm.” 
Hence the dates of Demetrius, as well as those of Ussher, seem 
peremptorily to forbid us to entertain the idea that Darius the 
Mede was Darius the Persian, and that he took the Chaldean 
kingdom in 493 B.c. If we are resolved to set Ussher and De- 
metrius at nought, we must have recourse to a bold expedient. 
We must understand that Darius the Medo-Persian, who took 
the kingdom at the age of three score and two, was altogether 
a different personage from the Darius who set three presidents 
(of whom Daniel was the first), and one hundred and twenty 
princes over the whole kingdom. 

But the seventh and eighth chapters of Daniel should pre- 
cede the fifth, and the sixth and ninth chapters should be read 
as belonging to the first year of Darius the Mede, who took the 
kingdom at the age of sixty-two, and thus the whole of these 
two chapters may be regarded as the subsequent context, closely 
related to Dan. v. 31, when we are inquiring whether Darius 
took the kingdom very shortly, or forty-five years, after the death 
of Belshazzar. 

Let us, then, look at that portion of the subsequent context 
in which Daniel sets himself before us as an earnest and praying 
student of the page of prophecy, an example which devout 
Christians would do well to imitate in the present eventful times. 
“In the first year of the reign of Darius the son of Ahasuerus, 
of the seed of the Medes, which was made king over the realm 
of the Chaldeans; in the first year of his reign, I Daniel un- 
derstood by books the number of years, whereof the word of the 
Lord came to Jeremiah the prophet, that he would accomplish 
seventy years in the desolations of Jerusalem ” (Jer. xxv. 11—14; 
and xxix. 10O—14). Now the son of Hilkiah speaks in two pas- 
sages of a period of seventy years; and even if the two periods 
are not identical, we may believe that the dates of their com- 
mencement scarcely differed by a single year. The first period 
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comprises the seventy years’ service of the nations to the crown 
of Babylon, supposed to have begun about the time of the 
defeat of Pharaoh-Necho at Carchemish (Jer. xlvi. 2). The 
second period comprised the seventy years (residence) to be ac- 
complished by the Hebrew captives at Babylon. The former 
period was to terminate with the punishment of the king of 
Babylon, which event undoubtedly took place when the Baby- 
lonian dynasty was finally overthrown by the violent death of 
Belshazzar. The second period had three possible dates of com- 
mencement ; Daniel’s captivity, cir. 606 B.c., that of Jehoiachin, 
cir. 598, and the destruction of Jerusalem, cir. 588. Of these 
the two first were evidently more probable than the third, when 
we bear in mind that the seventy years of Jeremiah were to be 
years of residence at Babylon, and that the prediction and the 
promise were almost certainly delivered seven or eight years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The earnest and importunate language of the prayer which 
Daniel offered up for the deliverance of his people, in the first 
year of Darius (now, nny at this present time), “O Lord, hearken 
and do, defer not for thine own sake,” appears to indicate his 
firm conviction that the predicted period of the seventy years’ 
residence was almost immediately about to be ended. But was 
not Daniel aware that it was Cyrus, and not Darius the Mede, 
who was to deliver Israel? And thus would not the prayer of 
the prophet somewhat resemble an earnest petition for the very 
early death of Darius? Not necessarily so; at least if we follow 
the most obvious interpretation of the combined testimony of 
Isaiah, Daniel, and the Gentile historian, Herodotus. This would 
lead us to regard Darius as a Mede, and not a Persian; asa 
Median nobleman, perhaps of the blood royal, but not king 
of Media; as having received the Chaldean crown from the 
favour and goodwill of the illustrious Persian sovereign Cyrus, 
to whom he and his Chaldean crown not improbably owed 
homage. If, then, Cyrus had chosen to will the immediate 
restoration of the Jews, and to promulgate a decree to that 
effect, Darius the Mede, the royal patron and devoted and 
admiring friend of the Jew Daniel, would not have refused to 
promote the purpose of Cyrus to the utmost of his power ; espe- 
cially if the prophet should have consented (as his subsequent 
history leads us to think he would have done) to remain as his 
minister and counsellor at Babylon. 

Every conviction in our minds that Daniel’s prayer was the 
supplication of an enlightened faith resting upon the patient 
study and well-understood word of the Most High, will dispose 
us to conclude that the deeree of Cyrus, and therefore the death 
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of Darius—(for Cyrus was certainly king of Babylon when he 
issued his memorable decree)—followed at no distant interval 
after the prophet’s fasting and supplication. And we seem to 
have reason for believing the reign of Darius to have been very 
short.’ For how are we to account for the silence of the canons 
in which his name is not found? Cyrus is there registered as the 
immediate successor of the last Chaldean king. It may be said 
that the view that Darius was most probably a royal vassal of 
Cyrus, would partly account for the fact. This is probably a correct 
view. Yet something further may be said on this point. It is 
commonly supposed that the reign of this Darius did not much 
exceed one year. And it is certain that Daniel mentions only 
his first year. Undoubtedly the words, ‘this Daniel prospered 
in the reign of Darius and in the reign of Cyrus the Persian,” 
are not unfavourable (and we are scarcely warranted to use 
stronger language) to the idea of a reign of a few years. They must 
have been very few ; for Daniel speaks of the third year (and that 
apparently not the last) of the reign of Cyrus at Babylon; and 
he died in 529-30, seven or eight years after the fall of Belshazzar 
in 538 B.c., when Darius became king. If then we suppose 
Darius to have begun to reign two or three months after the 
death of Belshazzar, his first year would coincide with the last 
of Nabonnedus. If his reign extended to about a year and a 
half, his second year would coincide with the first of Cyrus. 
Accordingly on the supposition of the vassal relation of Darius 
to Cyrus, whose name would thoroughly overshadow that of his 
subordinate, and of the shortness of that subordinate’s reign, the 
whole of the last year of the Babylonian dynasty may have 
been assigned to Nabonnedus, and the whole of the following 
year to Cyrus, and the name of Darius have been passed over in 
silence. This would furnish a probable reason why the name 
of this Darius does not appear in the canons. 

Mr. Bosanquet” writes :—‘ Xenophon confirms in the Ana- 
basis the statement of Herodotus and Ctesias, which, on the joint 
testimony of the three must be received as fact, that the Medes 
were reduced by force of arms into subjection to the Persians, 
in the reign of Astyages, as the date implies. Nevertheless, 
in the Cyropedia he confirms the further statement of Ctesias, 
contradicting Herodotus, that immediately after the conquest of 





‘Mr. Savile writes :—‘‘ Mr. Bosanquet asks, if the omission of Darius the 
Mede’s name in the canon of Ptolemy, as having reigned at Babylon before 
Cyrus, is not sufficient to prove his non-existence? I reply, no more than the 
non-existence of Galba, Otho and Vitellius, who are all omitted in the same 
canon, and whose well-known reigns happened 600 years nearer the time of 
Ptolemy than that of Darius the Mede.”—J. S. L., July 1858, p. 459. 

m J. S. L., October, 1857, p. 166. 
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Astyages, a family alliance was formed, which bound together in 
amity the two great nations—the two high horns—of Media and 
Persia. For Ctesias relates how Astyages was immediately 
released by Cyrus after his defeat, and how he treated him 
rather with the honours of a father than as a captive, and how 
after tendering to Amytis the daughter of Astyages the respect 
due to a mother, he afterwards married that princess, upon which 
the Bactrians, and probably the other tributary provinces, sub- 
mitted to him as son of their Median sovereign. Soon after 
this, 7.e., after the revolted provinces had been subdued, I take 
to be the commencement of the federacy of Media and Persia, 
when all the tributary provinces of the empire became subject to 
the laws of the Medes and Persians.” And in a subsequent” 
number—‘ We cannot set aside the three conjoint testimonies to 
the fact of the conquest of the Medes by the Persians. Nor on 
the other hand can we deny the testimony of Daniel, that the 
Medes were still pre-eminent at the time of the fall of Babylon, 
long after that conquest. The just inference is, that Astyages 
still continued to reign after his defeat in 560 B.c., and that 
Ctesias has correctly related that Cyrus then formed a matrimo- 
nial alliance with his daughter, and reigned simultaneously, if 
not conjointly, with his father-in-law for some years. A family 
federal union between the Medes and Persians would seem then 
to have commenced, and is beautifully described by Xenophon, 
during the reigns of Astyages and Cyaxares, the two nations 
maintaining their equality and independence, as I infer, till 
Darius took the kingdom in 493 B.c.” 

Does not all this appear to be a somewhat poetical version 
of the following plain statement? Ctesias relates that Cyrus 
attacked Astyages, who fled to Ecbatana, where he concealed 
himself for a time. He was discovered, and loaded with chains. 
But Cyrus set him at liberty, and made him governor of a Par- 
thian people on the borders of Hyrcania. May we not assume 
from this, that if we are to follow Ctesias, we must rather incline 
to Herodotus than to the Cyropedia, and allow that Cyrus took 
possession of Ecbatana the royal capital of Media? And when 
we read that Cyrus sent away Astyages beyond the limits of 
Media to the obscure position of governor of a tribe on the 
borders of Hyrcania, we should not so much infer that “ As- 
tyages still continued to reign after his defeat in 560, simulta- 
neously, if not conjointly, with his son-in-law for some years, 
and that the two nations of Media and Persia maintained their 
equality and independence till Darius took the kingdom in B.c. 





” Mr. Airy’s date of the capture of Larissa, 557 B.c. 
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493,” as that Cyrus made himself at once sovereign of Media 
as well as Persia, that the Persian pre-eminence and superiority 
were established, and that neither Astyages, nor any son of 
Astyages, ever reigned as an independent sovereign after that 
monarch’s hopeless defeat and overthrow in 560 B.c. Cyrus 
might marry Amytis, but it certainly does not follow from this 
that he therefore restored Ecbatana and Media to Astyages, re- 
calling him from the borders of Hyrcania, and withdrew once 
more to the rude and barbarous region of Persia. If we are to 
follow Ctesias, Herodotus, and the Anabasis, how is Mr. Savile 
to support his opinion that “the Median kingdom was not over- 
thrown or absorbed by the Persian Cyrus previous to the first 
siege of Babylon?” Astyages attacked by Cyrus, a defeated 
fugitive concealing himself in his own city ‘of Ecbatana, dis- 
covered and heavily fettered, owing his personal freedom to the 
goodwill of Cyrus, and reduced to the obscure post of governor 
of a comparatively unimportant tribe on the borders of Hyr- 
cania, empire and supremacy having been forcibly wrested from 
the Medes by Cyrus and his Persians,—surely this was to over- 
throw the independent Median kingdom, and so far to absorb it 
as to bring it as thoroughly under the power of Cyrus, as it had 
been previously under that of Astyages ; i.e., Media became a 
large, and if you will, a royal, province of the Persian empire. 
And if it became so then, doubtless it continued so not only to 
the death of Cyrus, but also to the conquest of Persia by thie 
Macedonian Alexander. 

We may talk of the testimony of Daniel that the Medes 
were still pre-eminent at the time of the fall of Babylon, more 
than twenty years after the overthrow of Astyages. But where 
is that testimony, and to what does it amount? Unless, indeed, 
we suppose that such a formula as “law of the Medes and Per- 
sians” was in use, even before the triumph of Cyrus, at the 
courts of Phraortes, Cyaxares, and Astyages. If not, however, 
(and this is the more probable supposition,) how can we account 
for its introduction into the Chaldean kingdom of the Median 
Darius? The conquered Medes must surely have been com- 
pelled to adopt it by their conqueror Cyrus. The phrase in 
question, then, is not so much a proof that the Medes were still 
pre-eminent at the time of the fall of Babylon, as that He- 
rodotus wrote truly, when he stated that the Medes had been 
triumphed over by the Persians some twenty years before Ba- 
bylon fell. As to the idea of Darius the Mede having taken the 
kingdom in B.c. 493, and making Daniel his prime minister in 
that year, we think it has been shewn that Demetrius would 
reject such a notion as decidedly as Archbishop Ussher. 
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In the January number of this Journal? is an extract from 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, which discusses the 
subject of Haman’s persecution of the Jews. This article we 
presume to be from the pen of Mr. Bosanquet, and is based 
upon the unsound views which have been here examined. We 
are somewhat surprised at the evidently incorrect assertion that 
“the precedence is given indiscriminately either to the Medes 
or the Persians.” He has allowed that Astyages was overthrown 
in B.c. 560; and in the Asiatic Journal he teaches that the Aha- 
suerus of Esther began to reign cir. 538, when Babylon fell ; 
for he there says that his twelfth year was 526 B.c. On this 
view the Ahasuerus of Esther began to reign about twenty years 
after the transition of power from the hands of the Medes to 
the Persians. The third of this supposed Ahasuerus was about 
twenty-five years after the establishment of Persian supremacy ; 
and at that period, whatever may have been the usage at Ecba- 
tana, or even at Babylon, where Cyrus had placed a native 
Mede, Darius, upon the throne, we should expect that at Shu- 
shan, which we have no reason for thinking it ever belonged to 
the Medes, and some not improbable reasons for thinking that 
it belonged to Cyrus, even before the fall of Babylon, the esta- 
blished arrangement would be, “ the laws of the Persians and 
Medes.’”” 

In the third year of the reign of the Ahasuerus of Esther, 
the supremacy of the Persians over the Medes is asserted in a 
manner which it seems impossible to misunderstand. It is 
asserted by the author of the book, who speaks of the seven 
princes of Persia and Media, and by a noble in the presence of 
Ahasuerus, who, when addressing that monarch, speaks of “ the 
ladies of Persia and Media,” and of “ the laws of the Persians 
and Medes.” It will scarcely do to explain away this by saying 
that if Ahasuerus was not a Persian, but a Mede, Memucan 
might be a Persian noble, who chose this delitate way of re- 
minding the king, that his royal father Astyages had been con- 
quered by a Persian, delivered from heavy fetters by a Persian, 





° J. 8. L., Jan., 1860; p. 468. 

» We think that a comparison of Isa. xlv. 1, 5, and xxi. 2, with Dan. viii. 
1,2, favours this view. Herodotus may be considered, by the obvious tenor of 
his narrative, as directly opposed to the view of Mr. Bosanquet. Sir W. Jones 
and the Duke of Manchester have endeavoured to set the authority of Ferdouse, 
and other so-called native Persian historians, above that of the father of history. 
It may perhaps be too strong a term to call him by birth a subject of the Persian 
kings. Yet he was born in Asia, and as he grew up to manhood, would have 
opportunities very far superior to those enjoyed by Ferdouse and other authors 
of that later period, for acquiring a correct account of the great events of Persian 
history from the defeat of Astyages to his own time. 
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honourably exiled by a Persian beyond the limits of Media to 
the borders of Hyrcania, restored by a Persian to his lost throne; 
and that it was due to the grace and mercy of that same Persian 
that Ahasuerus was at that moment presiding at the royal 
banquet in Shushan, and that therefore every true Persian noble 
had a right, even when addressing his Median sovereign, to give 
the precedence to Persia, and speak of “the laws of the Per- 
sians and Medes.” Surely if Ctesias and Mr. Bosanquet be 
both right (though we cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
they are both so), every Median and Persian courtier would 
have been watchful not to employ an arrangement which could 
not but be unpleasant to the ear of his royal master. There is 
but one legitimate inference from the language of Mermucan, 
i.e., that in the third year of the Ahasuerus of Vashti, the 
“time of the transition of power from the hands of the Medes 
to the Persians” had passed away, and that the supremacy of 
the Persians over the Medes was already fully established. 

The third year of Ahasuerus, on Mr. Bosanquet’s view, was 
about twenty-five years after the great and sudden triumph of 
the Persian arms, which at once wrested empire and supremacy 
from the Medes. And we may suppose that it was not much 
short of twenty years after the great banquet in the third year, 
that the last chapter of Esther was written. The writer, who 
had given the supremacy to the Persians in the third chapter, 
would appear now to be giving the precedence to the Medes, as 
if they had again regained their superiority ; unless indeed we 
can assign a probable reason why he should write, “ the chroni- 
cles of the kings of Media and Persia,” instead of reversing the 
order, and writing, “the chronicles of the kings of Persia and 
Media.” An obvious reply suggests itself from the fact that 
the Median dynasty, and the chronicles of the kings of Media, 
terminated when the Persians under Cyrus established their 
supremacy over Astyages cir. 560 B.c..—the higher horn of 
Daniel’s vision arose, and the chronicles of the Persian kings of 
Persia (and Media) commenced. The formula may be regarded 
as equivalent to the phrase, “kings of Media and kings of 
Persia ;” chronological priority only, and not political supe- 
riority, being implied in the phrase in question. In the Old 
Testament, no sovereign is called either “king of Media and 
Persia,” or “ king of Persia and Media.” In the proclamation 
relating to the Jews, in the first year of his reign over Babylon, 
Cyrus styles himself “king of Persia,” Ezrai.2. In another 
edict referring to the rebuilding of the temple, he is simply 
styled, “Cyrus the king,” Ezra vi. 2. He is also styled simply 
“king of Persia” (at a time when he was certainly king of 
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Media also) by Zerubbabel and Joshua, Ezra iv. 3. Darius Hy- 
staspes, the king of the Medes and Persians, is called only “ king 
of Persia,” iv. 24, as is Artaxerxes in iv. 7. Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus is styled king of Persia in vi. 14. Cyrus is also called 
“king of Babylon,” v. 13, as is Artaxerxes in Neh. xiii. 6. 
Darius Hystaspes is styled “king of Assyria,” Ezra vi. 22. The 
Old Testament appellation of the Persian kings of the Medo- 
Persian empire appears to be either simply “the king,” or “ the 
king of Persia.” And thus it would seem to be quite according 
to Old Testament usage, to explain the phraseology in the last 
chapter of Esther, “the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Media and Persia,” as used of chronological priority and not of 
political superiority,—to interpret it as equivalent to “ the chro- 
nicles of the kings of Media and of the kings of Persia.” Ad- 
mitting this explanation, the usage of the Old Testament, as set 
forth in Ezra and Daniel (x. 1), would incline us to understand 
by the “kings of Media,” Astyages and his predecessors, the 
independent kings of the Medes, who together formed the 
shorter high horn of Daniel’s vision; and by “the kings of 
Persia,” the independent Persian sovereigns of Persia, Media, 
and Babylon, of whom the first was Cyrus, and the second his 
son Cambyses ; and as neither of these was Ahasuerus, the very 
phrase of which we are speaking is, to say the least, not un- 
favourable to the idea that the husband of Vashti did not begin 
to reign earlier than the death of Smerdis the Magian. 

The unusual length of this paper prevents the writer from 
attempting an apparently easy task—to shew how unnecessary 
it is to suppose that at the time of Haman’s persecution, “the 
great spiritual revolution in the East, which under the influence 
of the Magi, ultimately prevailed and brought back the Medes 
and Persians from the idolatrous worship of the heavenly host 
to the worship of one God, began to agitate the minds of think- 
ing men throughout those countries.” We had prepared this 
= of our discussion, but it would make a very long article still 
onger. 

It appears to be the hypothesis of the writer whose views we 
have been considering, that Astyages died cir. 539 B.c., and left 
Shushan and its kingdom of one hundred and twenty-seven pro- 
vinces to his son Ahasuerus (the Cyaxares of the Cyropedia) 
who began to reign cir. 538, and married Esther in 531 B.c. 
Now it is a legitimate inference from the joint testimony of 
Herodotus, Ctesias and the Anabasis, that when Cyrus overthrew 
Astyages, he took possession of Echatana and the Median crown ; 
and surely there is a further inference equally probable, that he 
never gave them back either to Astyages or his family. If he 
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did, however, act with such strange generosity in an ambitious 
oriental conquerer, he would give back Ecbatana indeed, but 
Shushan was not his at the time to give, and we have no reason 
to believe that it ever belonged to Media. Mr. Bosanquet has 
therefore made a very improbable theory—for very improbable 
it would have been, even if he had placed his supposed Ahasuerus 
at Ecbatana—still more improbable by assigning from his own 
imagination Shushan instead of the old Median capital, as a 
royal residence to the son and supposed successor of Astyages, 
Even the Cyropedia will scarcely bear him out here, as there 
the Median court was at Ecbatana. 

The learned Jahn, in his Hebrew Commonwealth, differs 
from Mr. Bosanquet on two points—he identifies Darius the 
Mede with the Cyaxares of the Cyropedia—he also holds that 
Cambyses was named Ahasuerus, and Smerdis Magus, Artah- 
shasta (Artaxerxes), by Ezra. The latter view forms part of a 
system of which Mr. Bosanquet has said, “ "How long shall we 
tolerate such extreme nonsense, calling itself ‘Explanation of 
the Holy Scriptures.” This writer also in his reply’ to Mr. 
Savile writes—“ Cyaxares, or Ackshuerus, was the last king of 
Media, and reigned from the death of Astyages in 539 B.c., to 
about the year 522. He ruled over 127 provinces—being a 
limited portion of the vast Medo-Persian empire—reaching from 
India to Asiatic Ethiopia, of which kingdom Susa was the 
capital.” Does he then wish us to think that to teach that the 
great kingdom of Ahasuerus, consisting of 127 provinces, and 
extending “ from India to Cush,” was ‘‘ a limited portion of the 
vast Medo-Persian empire,” is to display extreme good sense in 
the explanation of the sacred volume? But this writer has can- 
didly confessed that “ his theory is no doubt startling in some 
points; nevertheless,” he adds, “I submit it for consideration 
in the hope that it may be closely criticised and improved by 
ventilation.” We fear that it is so thoroughly unsound that 
improvement is out of the question, and that its defender must be 
satisfied to be admired rather as the chivalrous and devoted 
champion of a startling theory, than as the patient inquirer into 
the records of ancient, sacred and secular history. G. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE EMBLEMS OF ST. JOHN.—Rev. xiii. 
(Continued from No. XX., p. 373.) 


In the composition of history, when a nation or an individual 
is about to be introduced into the narrative as performing a con- 
spicuous part in the progress of events, it is a common practice 
for the historian to interrupt the current of his discourse for the 
purpose of tracing the origin of such a nation, or the birth and 
early education of such an individual. A similar interruption, 
or rather retrogression, appears to take place at the commence- 
ment of this thirteenth chapter. A new actor is about to be 
introduced into the scenic representations under the emblem of 
a parded beast, and the symbolization retrogrades for the purpose 
of imparting a knowledge of his origin to the Apostle, who thus 
describes what he saw: “ And I stood upon the sand of the sea, 
and saw a beast rise up out of the sea, having seven heads and 
ten horns, and upon his horns ten crowns, and upon his heads 
a name of blasphemy.” It is impossible to overlook the analogy 
between this passage and the commencement of the seventh 
chapter of Daniel, who, in his vision, saw four great beasts come 
up from the sea diverse one from the other, which are afterwards 
explained to mean four great empires; so that the sea is here 
used as a symbol of human society, out of which those empires 
arose. It is remarkable, that the fourth beast of Daniel, like 
that seen by John, had ten horns; but the latter had also seven 
heads. Now, the two first beasts of Daniel had each only one 
head, but the third had four heads, and the fourth only one 
head, but ten horns. It would appear, then, that in the beast 
seen by John, the six heads of the other four beasts were added 
to its own, so as to make up the seven. It will be remembered, 
that the dragon had also seven heads and ten horns; so that we 
have here a repetition of the same symbol, but with a variation : 
for whereas, in the case of the dragon, the seven heads were 
crowned, and the ten horns were uncrowned, in the case of the 
new beast, the seven heads are uncrowned and the ten horns are 
crowned. Hence it would appear that the crowns or symbols of 
political supremacy, had passed from the seven heads to the ten 
horns. In both cases the heads and horns indicate temporal 
dominions, but the variation appears to intimate that those of 
the second beast represent these dominions at a later stage of 
the world’s history, after the power had passed from the heads, 
or great empires, to the horns, or smaller kingdoms. 

With regard to the heads, it is only stated that on them 
were written names of blasphemy, for in the best editions of the 
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Greek, the word “name,” is in the plural number. These 
“names of blasphemy” appear to indicate the moral and religious 
condition of the empires represented by the heads—the names 
being probably those of the false divinities, to whose worship 
they were devoted. 

The apostle proceeds farther to describe the beast, in the 
following terms (verse 2): “ And the beast which I saw was like 
unto a leopard, and his feet were as the feet of a bear, and his 
mouth as the mouth of a lion: and the dragon gave him his 
power, and his seat, and great authority.” On comparing this 
description with that of the four beasts seen by Daniel, a curious 
correspondence will be observed. Of the beasts seen by Daniel, 
the first was like a lion, the second like a bear, the third like a 
leopard or panther, while the fourth is not likened to any other 
animal, but is described as dreadful and terrible, having great 
iron teeth, being diverse from all the beasts before it, and having 
ten horns. Thus it will be perceived, that the emblem displayed 
to John, combined the characteristics of all the four beasts seen 
by Daniel. It had the mouth of the lion, the feet of the bear, 
it had the general appearance of the leopard or panther, and it 
had the ten horns of the fourth beast, with all the seven heads 
that belonged to the four beasts. Now as Daniel’s four beasts 
are explained to mean empires and kingdoms, it seems evident, 
that by this compound emblem, seen by John, are designated 
the ruling powers of the earth after the dominion had passed to 
those kingdoms, represented by the ten horns, yet still partaking 
of the leading characteristics of the empires that had preceded 
them, one of which was the recognition of false objects of wor- 
ship represented by the names of blasphemy. The three parti- 
culars of the description may each have a symbolical meaning. 
Thus the mouth like a lion may signify rapacity, an insatiable 
desire for conquest and power; the feet like a bear may denote 
the aptitude to seize hold of whatever is within reach, and the 
tenacity of the grasp with which it is held when seized. The 
general resemblance to a leopard or panther, may represent that 
feline dexterity and cunning, with which it pounces unawares 
upon its prey. There may be also an allusion to the spotted 
skin of the panther, as an emblem of blemish and corruption, 
in contradistinction to the unspotted Lamb of God. 

The next statement, in regard to the symbolical beast, is that 
the dragon gave him his power, and his seat, and great authority, 
thus indicating very plainly that the principle by which these 
worldly powers should be pervaded, was to be opposition to the 
pure doctrines of Christ, and devotion to the pursuits and enjoy- 
ments of the present life. An evil and antichristian spirit was 
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to characterize the source from which their power is derived, the 
means by which their seat was maintained, and the manner in 
which their authority was exercised. 

The next averment, with respect to this beast, is very peculiar : 
“ And I saw one of his heads as it were wounded to death; and 
his deadly wound was healed.” The head, it will be kept in 
view, symbolizes imperial power, not that which is so merely in 
name, but that which is imperial in reality, having kings under 
its sway. The circumstance that in the case of this beast the 
diadems had passed from the heads to the horns, is an indica- 
tion that the supreme civil authority had passed from the 
imperial to the kingly powers, each exercising an independent 
civil sway. 

- The wounding to death of one of the heads then appears to 
denote the temporary extinction of the imperial authority, while 
the deadly wound being healed seems to import that this imperial 
power was to be revived in some other form. As the revived 
head, however, does not reappear with the diadem, it may be 
fairly inferred that this imperial power—this sway over kings— 
was not renewed in the form of supreme civil authority, but in 
some other shape, the nature of which will probably appear from 
the sequel. 

We are next informed, that “all the world wondered after 
the beast.” In some editions of the Greek, the reading here is 
“they wondered in all the earth after the beast, and they wor- 
shipped the dragon, which gave power unto the beast, and they 
worshipped the beast, saying, Who is like unto the beast? who 
is able to make war with him?” (verse 4). The edition of Lach- 
mann has, “They worshipped the dragon, because he had given 
power to the beast,” a reading which perhaps brings out the 
sense more forcibly. This passage explains the nature of that 
influence and power which was acquired by the head whose 
deadly wound was healed. It was not a restoration of supreme 
civil authority, symbolized by the imperial diadem, but it was 
religious reverence, worship such as ought to be paid to the 
Deity alone. It is therefore manifest that the head which once 
exercised imperial civil power, but of which it had been totally 
deprived, now revived in the form of a spiritual empire, demand- 


_ Ing and obtaining divine honours. As this power is said to have 


beenmderived from the dragon, or antichristian principle, it must 
be a supremacy inconsistent with that of pure Christianity, and 
even absolutely opposed to its beneficent sway. It must be a 
spiritual authority, based on the ignorance and evil inherent in 
human nature, maintained by fraud and deception, and exercised 
in the spirit of severity and pride. 
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It appears, however, that worship was paid not only to this 
spiritual authority itself, but to the evil and antichristian prin- 
ciple in which it originated, and by which it was upheld. Men, 
seeing the power and influence acquired by this spiritual autho- 
rity, began to admire the principles on which it was based—the 
love of the world, the thirst for wealth and power, and a deep 
hatred of the humbling doctrine of salvation, by the blood of the 
Lamb alone—a doctrine inconsistent with the very existence of a 
spiritual empire of man over man, seeing it teaches that salva. 
tion is to be obtained only by the blood of Christ, and that all re- 
liance upon man or upon any of his traditions, or inventions, must 
be entirely renounced. Accordingly we observe, that while the 
followers of Christ raised the battle cry of “ Michael,” “ who like 
God ?” their opponents raised a counter cry of “ Micha-hayah,” 
“who like the beast? Who is able to make war with him?” 
Thus obviously upholding the power of this spiritual authority, 
derived from the evil and autichristian principle, in opposition 
to God, and to the doctrine of salvation by the blood of Christ, 
which alone can cleanse from all transgression. 

The apostle goes on to state that “there was given to the 
beast a mouth speaking great things and blasphemies, and power 
was given unto him to continue forty and two months,” verse 
5. The word here rendered “ continue,’ ought rather to be 
transcribed “to act.” Some MSS. here read “to make war 
forty-two months.”” On comparing this passage with the seventh 
chapter of Daniel, verses 8, 24 and 25, there is raised a strong 
presumption that the power which Daniel describes under the 
figure of a little horn rising up among ten horns, is the same 
with that which is described in John’s vision, as the head whose 
deadly wound was healed. In Daniel’s vision the little horn had 
eyes like a man, and a mouth speaking great things; and it is 
said of him that he shall speak great words against the Most 
High, and shall wear out the saints of the Most High, and think 
to change times and laws, and they shall be given into his hand 
until a time and times, and the dividing of a time, Dan. vii. 25. 
Thus we see that there is a correspondence both in the character 
of the power and the duration of its influence. In the vision of 
John, the mouth speaking great things and blasphemies is given 
to the beast, viewed as an entire symbol ; but it will be borne in 
mind, that it was only after one of the heads had been wounded 
to death and then healed, that the men of the world began to 
wonder after the beast, and pay to it divine honours. It may, 
therefore, be fairly presumed, that it was after the healing of the 
deadly wound that the beast began to speak great things and to 
utter blasphemies, and that accordingly the mouth thus speaking 
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was given to that head of the beast which had been thus first 
wounded to death and then healed. 

Understanding by this metaphor, then, the revival of the 
imperial power in the form of a spiritual or ecclesiastical supre- 
macy over the subordinate kingdoms, represented by the ten 
horns, we may conclude that it was to this ecclesiastical power 
that the mouth speaking great things and blasphemies was given. 
This view strengthens the parallelism between this power of the 
revived head and that of the little horn of Daniel, which is de- 
scribed as having been diverse from the first, or civil supremacy 
of the fourth empire. 

The similarity is further developed by the next clause of the 
description before us, which runs thus: “ And he opened his 
mouth in blasphemy against God, to blaspheme his name and his 
tabernacle, and them that dwell in heaven.” It hence appears 
that there is an almost perfect identity between the acts of the 
little horn and those of the power or principle represented by 
the revived head of the beast. 

This parallelism between the symbolization before us, and that 
of Daniel’s vision, appears to indicate that this part of the scenic 
representations of the Apocalypse was a portion of the contents 
of the open roll which had been eaten by John, in order to trans- 
fuse its substance into his mind; so that, although the thread of 
the symbolization proceeding from the seven-sealed volume has 
been resumed, that emanating from the small open roll seems to 
be intermingled with it. As regards the duration of the supre- 
macy of this evil principle, it is stated to be forty-two months. 
Reasons have been already assigned for holding that the two 
periods, namely that during which the witnesses prophesy in 
sackcloth, and that during which the woman sought refuge in 
the desert, although both symbolized by the physical type of 
half a week of years, are neither concurrent nor identical ; the 
former being in duration one half of the great moral cycle which 
intervened between the fall of Judaism and the beginning of the 
fulfilment of the promise that the kingdoms of this world should 
become those of our Lord and his Christ, while the latter hemi- 
cycle is half of the great moral cycle intervening between the 
beginning of the fulfilment of that promise and its complete ful- 
filment yet to come, when all the kingdoms of this world shall 
be governed on Christian principles, and shall render obedience 
to Christ as their supreme head. The question then arises : with 
which of these two hemi-cycles is the period of forty-two months 
during which the parded beast is to have power of action to be 
identified ; if with either, or ought it to be regarded as distinct 
from both ? 
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The only circumstance which could justify a conjecture that it 
is connected with the hemi-cycle of mourning, during which the 
witnesses prophesy in sackcloth, is the statement contained in 
the seventh verse of the eleventh chapter, that when the witnesses 
are about to finish their testimony, the beast ascending out of the 
abyss shall make war upon them, and shall overcome them and 
kill them. There seems no reason to doubt that this beast 
ascending from the abyss is the same that John saw ascending 
from the sea; for the abyss and the sea are frequently used in 
the Scriptures as synonymous terms. This circumstance, how- 
ever, proves no more than that the beast was in existence prior 
to the death of the witnesses, and was the prime agent in causing 
their death. It does not prove that during the whole period of 
their prophesying in sackloth the beast contended against them, 
It shews the very contrary; for it is expressly intimated that it 
was only when they were about to finish their testimony in sack- 


_ cloth, or perhaps after they had fairly finished it, that the open 


warfare against them was commenced by the beast. It would 
therefore appear that if the forty-two months of the beast’s 
action be designed to be coincident either with the hemi-cycle of 
the witnesses prophesying in sackloth, or with the hemi-cycle of 
the woman’s sojourn in the desert, it is more probably with the 
latter than with the former. 

If we adopt the symbolical method of interpretation, however, 
and regard these as being not physical but moral hemi-cycles, it 
is not necessary to suppose that the hemi-cycle of the beast’s 
action must correspond either with that of the witnesses prophe- 
sying in sackloth, or with that of the woman’s sojourn in the 
desert, or that it should be of equal length with either of them. 
On the contrary, the very circumstance that the hemi-cycle dur- 
ing which the Gentiles trample on the holy city, and that of the 
beast’s action, are both designated as forty-months, while the two 
other hemi-cycles—those of the witnesses prophesying in sack- _ 
cloth, and of the woman’s sojourn in the desert—are both desig- 
nated as 1260 days, seems intended to indicate some difference 
between them. This difference may be either that they are halves 
of different cycles, and consequently of different lengths, or that 
they are halves of the same cycle, but differently disposed in the 
cycles to which they respectively belong. This view, arising out 
of the symbolical method of interpretation, would remove much 
of the difficulty attending the reconcilement of the hemi-cycle 
of the beast’s action with the others. We should then be at 
liberty to regard this hemi-cycle as commencing with the war 
waged by the beast against the two witnesses, and as continuing 
thence onward throughout the symbolization, following the blast 
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of the seventh trumpet to a terminal point, which we have not 
yet before us sufficient information to ascertain. This hemi- 
cycle would thus belong to a moral cycle, different from either 
of those to which the hemi-cycle of mourning, or that of the 
woman’s sojourn in the wilderness pertain, but perhaps identical 
with that to which the forty-two months of the tyranny of the 
false professors over the true disciples belongs, though probably 
forming a different portion of that cycle. The full consideration 
of this point must therefore be reserved. 

Whatever view we take in regard to the duration of the 
power of the beast from the sea, it appears necessary to hold 
that the symbolization at the commencement of this chapter re- 
trogrades, for the purpose of conveying to the apostle an idea of 
his origin, and to intimate that he is the same that made war 
upon the witnesses. For this latter must be either the dragon, 
or this beast from the sea. Now the dragon is nowhere in the 
course of the symbolization called a wild beast, but either a 
dragon or a serpent ; and we are thus restricted to the beast from 
the sea, as being the same that made war upon the witnesses. 
There appears to be only one other possible supposition, namely, 
that the wild beast from the abyss is a metaphor for the satanic 
power, of whom it is affirmed that he goeth about like a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour. But this view appears less 
probable, seeing the satanic power is embodied in the type of 
the dragon. There is in the symbolization connected with the 
beast that rose from the sea, one striking feature, which may 
possibly have a chronological significance. It is the circumstance 
that the ten horns of this beast are represented as crowned, and 
not the seven heads; whereas in the symbol of the dragon it is 
the reverse; the seven heads are crowned and not the horns. 
That this variation has some latent meaning admits of little 
doubt ; but in judging of its signification, it must be borne in 
mind that the beast from the sea is not the successor of the 
dragon, for the latter evidently continues to subsist; conferring 
on this new beast his power, and receiving the homage of the 
nations for that act. We also observe that mention is again 
made of the dragon so late as in the twentieth chapter. It is 
therefore evident that the dragon and the beast from the sea 
continue to subsist together after the rise of the latter. 

It is farther obvious that the heads and horns must have the 
same signification in both symbols, and they are, in the sequel 
of the vision, explained to mean imperial or kingly powers. The 
dragon, with his heads and horns, appears to be a continuous 
emblem of the supreme political authorities in the civilized por- 
tion of the world; the seven heads representing the seven suc- 
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cessive empires,—the Babylonian, Medo-Persian, the four Greek 
empires, and the Roman; while the ten horns represent the ten 
kingdoms which sprung from the Roman empire. This con- 
tinuous symbol may therefore be regarded as representing ab- 
stractly the supreme civil authority, animated by a spirit essen- 
tially opposed to the pure principles of Christianity, being based 
on force and fraud, and maintained by the same evil principles, 

The parded beast, again, must symbolize some co-ordinate 
power, deriving its authority from the former, maintained in ac- 
tion by his influence, animated by the same evil spirit, based on 
the same evil principles, and similarly exerted in direct opposi- 
tion to pure Christianity. Now such a power co-ordinate with 
the civil authority, can be no other than ecclesiastical ; and the 
subsequent features of the symbolization render it evident that 
such is its true nature. The emblem of the parded beast ought, 
accordingly, to be viewed as having been devised for the purpose 
of conveying an idea of the nature and origin of this peculiar 
species of ecclesiastical authority. For this purpose we have, in 
the parded beast, a combination of the characteristics of all the 
four beasts described by Daniel, so as to indicate the conjunction 
of all the empires which these four beasts symbolize; and we 
have, in a particular manner, the peculiarities of the fourth 
beast with its ten horns. Then we have the head wounded to 
death and healed, and this healed head receiving power from the 
dragon, speaking blasphemies and warring against the saints of 
God. 

It is therefore the healed head that represents the peculiar 
principle of ecclesiastical government, whose nature and origin 
this symbol is designed to portray. It was needful to shew that 
this principle of ecclesiastical government was to arise on the 
ruins of one of the great empires, and to inherit, to a certain 
extent, the imperial sway; that it was to derive all its authority 
from the supreme civil powers, and to be upheld and maintained 
by their influence ; that it was to be in intimate connexion with 
those civil powers, each lending the other mutual support; that 
it was to be based on the same principles of force and fraud, and 
to be similarly maintained ; that it was to be exercised in an un- 
christian spirit, grasping after power and worldly wealth and in- 
fluence, in the acquisition of which it was to display the bold- 
ness of the lion, the grasp of the bear, and the feline stealthi- 
ness of the leopard. Lastly, it was necessary to shew that the 
period of its development was to coincide with the transition of 
independent sovereignty to the ten kingdoms, which were to 
emerge from the ruins of the last of the great empires. It will 
at once be perceived how beautifully and aptly all these parti- 
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culars are shadowed forth by the emblem of the parded beast, 
each feature of which has a distinct and appropriate meaning. 
In particular it will be observed what is the purpose of the 
change in the position of the diadems in the two emblems, and 
that their appearing on the horns instead of the heads of the 
parded beast, seems designed to indicate the precise period when 
this evil principle of ecclesiastical supremacy began to be de- 
veloped. 

It is necessary at this point, however, to guard the mind 
from supposing the healed head of the parded beast to symbolize 
any particular ecclesiastical government in the concrete. We 
shall presently meet with another symbol representing that idea. 
But this emblem has a much more general signification ; and as 
the dragon represents the antichristian principle of civil govern- 
ment in the abstract, so the healed head represents the anti- 
christian principle of ecclesiastical government in the abstract, 
these two co-existing and rendering each other mutual support, 
and both aspiring to obtain the universal reverence and adoration 
of the nations. 

Let us now attend more particularly to the actions ascribed 
to this parded beast (ver. 6, 7): ‘ And he opened his mouth in 
blasphemy against God, to blaspheme his name and his taber- 
nacle, and them that dwell in heaven. And it was given unto 
him to make war with the saints, and to overcome them; and 
power was given him over all kindreds, and tongues and nations.” 
This language renders it evident that the principle of govern- 
ment symbolized by this emblem is of a most antichristian 
character, and that it is to be specially distinguished by speaking 
against God and his name, his church, and those who belong to 
it, and by arrogating to itself a reverence due to God alone. 

By its being given to the beast to make war upon the saints, 
and to overcome them, we may understand either an actual war- 
fare, carried on through the medium of the civil powers, and 
by means of carnal weapons, in which the saints may be easily 
overcome, or a metaphysical struggle, in which the beast opposed 
the saints in their endeavours to spread Christianity among the 
nations; a struggle in which the beast achieved a temporary 
success. This idea is confirmed by its being added, that power 
was given to the beast over every kindred and tongue and nation. 
Either of these senses is more probable than that the war waged 
by the beast against the saints was a spiritual warfare, in which 
he succeeded in overcoming them, in the sense of subjecting 
them to his sway. 

When it is said that power was given to the beast over every 
kindred and tongue and nation, we are to take the phrase not 
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in the sense of universal dominion, but merely as importing 
that there shall be men of every kindred and tongue and nation, 
who shall render homage to the beast. This view is confirmed 
by the limitation of his worshippers contained in the next verse, 
“And all that dwell upon the earth shall worship him, whose 
names are not written in the book of life of the Lamb, slain 
from the foundation of the world.” Here it will be observed, 
the worshippers of the beast are designated as “all the inhabit- 
ants of the earth,” in contradistinction to “the dwellers in 
heaven,” mentioned in the sixth verse, who are spoken against 
by the beast. Here also we have the same curious difference as 
formerly in the verbs employed, the inhabitants of the earth 
being described as dwelling in houses, the inhabitants of heaven 
as sojourning in tents. We may, accordingly, understand as 
before, that the latter mean those who, while temporarily sojourn- 
ing in this world, have yet their tents pitched in heaven; for, 
being heavenly-minded, they dwell with God and he with them. 
The former, on the other hand, mean those of an earthly and 
sensual mind, who, caring only for the things of this life, regard 
the present world as their enduring home, without a thought of 
the life to come. All such are to worship this beast, to do 
homage to this principle of a spiritual authority, claiming a re- 
verence equal or even superior to that due only to God and his 
Word, and exercised in direct opposition to its pure doctrines. 
These worshippers of the beast are farther designated as 
those whose names are not written in the book of life of the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. We should 
greatly err, were we, out of the midst of so much metaphorical 
language, to select this one phrase, and, giving it a literal inter- 
pretation, to infer from it that the names of the individuals who 
are not to worship the beast are written in a volume called the 
Lamb’s book of life, or that such persons are, in any shape, in- 
dividually pre-ordained to life. In some of the best Greek ma- 
nuscripts, and in the editions of Griesbach, Lachmann, and 
Bloomfield, the phrase is not “ whose names are not written,” 
but “ whose name is not written in the book of life.” The word 
“name” is frequently used in the Greek, as in other languages, 
to mean not the proper name by which any individual is known, 
but the “character” or peculiarities of mind and conduct by 
which he is distinguished from his fellows. Indeed, many of 
the ancient proper names were descriptive of the characters of 
those on whom they were conferred. It is obviously in this 
latter sense that the word is here employed. What, then, are 
we to understand by the character of the worshippers of the 
beast not being written in the Lamb’s book of life? It is plain 
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that this expression cannot mean that the character of the wor- 
shippers of the beast is not described in the written Word, for 
it is there clearly set forth. We must therefore understand by 
their character not being written in the Lamb’s book of life, 
that it is not of that kind which is indicated in the book of the 
Lamb, as being necessary to secure eternal life. 

In the fortieth Psalm, the prophet, speaking in the person 
of the promised Messiah, says, “In the volume of the book it 
is written of me, I delight to do thy will, O my God! yea, thy 
law is within my heart.” Here, then, we have the character 
which is written in the book of life; for this character not only 
belongs to Christ himself, but must also be communicated to 
all who are united to him by faith, in order to their obtaining 
life through his death. Of all, therefore, who are of an oppo- 
site character,—who do not, like St. Paul, “delight in the law 
of God after the inward man,” and who have not his law within 
their hearts, it may be truly affirmed that their name or cha- 
racter is not written in the book of life. It is written in the 
book of death,—in the denunciations and threatenings of the 
divine Word, where it is clearly described as that which leads to 
death. Thus the book of the Lamb, while it is to the regene- 
rate a savour of life unto life, is to the perverse a savour of death 
unto death. 

The record in which the name or character of those worship- 
ping the beast is not written, is here called ‘the book of life of 
the Lamb, slain from the foundation of the world.” By this 
last expression Christ is obviously meant; and his being styled 
“the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” seems in- 
tended to indicate, that the lamb slain in sacrifice from the 
commencement of human society, was an emblem of Christ, 
and in particular of his sacrificial death. Hence by the book 
here mentioned, we ought to understand more particularly those 
portions of the divine Word which clearly point out to man the 
way of life through faith in the blood of the Lamb. Those, 
therefore, whose character is not written in this book, must be 
they who, being destitute of this principle of faith, are not in 
the way of life, but are spiritually and morally dead. Such, 
then, is to be the character of those inhabitants of the earth— 
those earthly-minded men, who are to worship the beast. 

To this part of the prophecy attention is specially called in 
the next verse, “If any man have an ear, let him hear ;” thus 
shewing how important it is that this character of the worship- 
pers of the beast should be borne in mind. 

The tenth verse contains a sort of aphorism, or proverb, 
descriptive of the retributive justice of Divine Providence. It 
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runs thus, “ He that leadeth into captivity, shall go into cap. 
tivity; he that killeth with the sword, must be killed with the 
sword.” There are considerable variations in the Greek manu- 
scripts in this place ; but none of them are of such a nature as 
to affect the sense, which is sufficiently well brought out in our 
translation. The allusion here made to leading captive and 
slaying with the sword, appears to favour the view, that the 
warfare waged by the antichristian spirit and its adherents 
against the saints was physical rather than metaphysical,—that 
imprisonment, banishment, and penal death were resorted to b 

the ruling powers, civil and ecclesiastical, against the individual 
adherents of the pure doctrine—the seed of the woman, “ that 
keep the commandments of God and have the testimony of 
Jesus Christ.” These last, however, having faith in the retri- 
butive justice of God, as here set forth, exercise patience,— 
knowing that, in due time, God will avenge their wrongs. 
Hence to the aphorism is added this saying, “ Here is the pa- 
tience and the faith of the saints.” It is the consideration of 
this truth that enables the saints to exercise faith and patience, 

In the next verse (the eleventh) we are introduced to a new 
emblem: “ And I beheld another beast coming out of the earth; 
and he had two horns like a lamb, and he spake as a dragon.” 
It will be observed, that whereas the former beast, resembling a 
leopard, rose out of the sea, this new beast rises out of the land, 
It has been formerly pointed out, that when the sea and the 
land are thus contradistinguished from each other, the former 
means human society at large, and the latter the visible church 
—the soil in which the seed of the Word has been sown. We 
may hence infer that the power which this new beast represents 
is to arise out of the visible Church. No particular description 
of this new beast is given, nor does it appear to correspond with 
any other emblem contained in any previous prophecy in Scrip- 
ture. Its distinguishing feature is its having “ two horns like a 
lamb.” It will be particularly noted that these are not the real 
horns of a lamb, but only horns resembling those of a lamb—a 
spurious imitation. It will be further observed, that these horns 
are not crowned, as were those of the previous beast. 

Following preceding analogies, we must understand this beast 
to be a new form of the spirit of opposition to pure Chris- 
tianity, rising up within the visible Church itself; and the two 
horns to represent two centres of authority or power. These, 
however, are not sovereign powers, seeing they do not wear the 
diadem, but they resemble the powers of the Lamb of God. 
They are thus evidently spiritual or ecclesiastical powers, pre- 
tending to exercise their authority in the spirit of genuine Chris- 
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tianity, and in favour of its pure principles. Hence the resem- 
blance to the horns of alamb. But the true character of this 
emblem, as a form of the spirit of opposition to pure Chris- 
tianity, is brought out by the next statement, that he speaks as 
adragon. Hence it may be inferred that the characteristics of 
his speech were malice, hypocrisy, and guile. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that, while the first beast 
represents the abstract principle of an ecclesiastical tyranny, 
established and upheld by the civil powers, and exercised in a 
spirit of opposition to pure Christianity, the second beast exhi- 
bits this same spirit pervading the great body of the clergy of 
the nominally Christian Church, in those regions in which the 
principle of an antichristian ecclesiastical supremacy is main- 
tained. The idea symbolized by the second beast is, like that 
typified by the first, not concrete, but abstract. The emblem 
does not represent the great body of the clergy itself, including 
all its individual members, but it typifies a spirit of opposition 
to the pure principles of Christianity, and of subserviency to the 
antichristian ecclesiastical supremacy, pervading the larger por- 
tion of the clerical body, influencing their sentiments, their 
teaching, and their modes of action. 

That it is the teachers of the people who are animated by 
the spirit symbolized by the second beast, is rendered evident 
by what immediately follows, which explains the general ten- 
dency of their teaching ; and this conclusion is further confirmed 
by the circumstance, that in a subsequent part of the vision this 
same beast is called “the false prophet,’ so denoting that false- 
hood is a characteristic of their instruction. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the region in which 
the second beast principally exerts his power, does not compre- 
hend the desert into which the woman fled for refuge from the 
face of the dragon, but it includes only the region that consti- 
tuted the civilized portion of the Roman empire at the date of 
the vision. 

The emblem farther represents the ecclesiastical body, in 
that region, as ranged under two heads, typified by the horns, 
like those of a lamb,—a clear symbol of an usurped ecclesiastical 
authority. The division of the clergy into those of the eastern 
and those of the western Church, in the original Roman empire, 
appears to be the antitype of this emblem ; seeing these two, 
while regarding themselves as one body, acknowledge two dis- 
tinct centres of authority. The symbol, however, does not 
represent the clerical body in the concrete, but the spirit of 
opposition to the pure principles of genuine Christianity pervad- 
ing that body, and influencing its teaching and its actions. Just 
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as the dragon symbolizes, not the civil governments themselves, 
but the evil spirit by which they are animated, and which arrays 
them in opposition to the pure and simple doctrines of Christ, 
and deters them from acknowledging him as their supreme head, 

In confirmation of this view, we find that instead of teaching 
men to worship God and the Lamb, as might have been expected 
from his lamb-like horns, this second beast, this deceptive spirit 
acting on the minds of the teachers of the people, causes them 
to urge men to worship the beast whose deadly wound was healed. 
This appears from the twelfth verse, which runs thus: “ And he 
exerciseth all the power of the first beast before him, and causeth 
the earth and them which dwell therein to worship the first beast, 
whose deadly wound was healed.” The first clause of this verse 
is so awkwardly rendered, as to convey a shade of meaning quite 
different from that of the Greek original. This awkwardness 
arises, not from any actual mistranslation of the individual words, 
but from their transposition into an order different from that in 
which they stand in the Greek, and which, had it been preserved, 
would more accurately have conveyed the meaning of the original. 
The sentence ought to stand thus: “ And all the powers of the 
first beast he exercises before him;” an arrangement which 
conveys the idea, that the new beast exercised this power in pre- 
sence of the first beast; whereas, by the arrangement in our 
translation, it is made to appear, that the words before him apply 
to the second beast, and are simply descriptive of the first beast 
having been before him in point of time, a reading which amounts 
to a mere unmeaning tautology. It is quite evident, however, 
from the sequel that the first beast continued to subsist after 
the appearance of the second, and that we ought accordingly to 
understand, that the latter exercised in the presence of the former 
the same species of power which was exercised by the first beast. 
All doubt on this point is removed, by what is stated in the 
fourteenth verse ; where it is affirmed of this antichristian spirit 
influencing the teachers of the visible church, that “he does 
wonders in the sight of the beast,’”’ and where, in the Greek text, 
the same form of expression is used as in the twelfth verse, 
although so differently rendered by our translators. 

Hence it appears that this spirit of opposition to Christ, 
which is to arise within the visible church, and to pervade the 
minds of its teachers, is to come into operation during the pre- 
valence of that false and pernicious principle of ecclesiastical 
government which is to succeed to the last great empire, and 
which subsists in intimate connexion with the civil powers, de- 
riving its authority from them, and receiving from them sanction 
and support. 
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By the second beast exercising all the power of the first 
beast, in his presence, we are to understand that the tendency of 
this spirit, working in the minds of the clerical body, is to cause 
them to exercise their spiritual authority on the same evil prin- 
ciple, and with the same ambitious and self-seeking views, as are 
manifested in the ecclesiastical tyranny of which the first beast 
isa type. It is not a rival influence over the human mind that 
is exercised by these two wild beasts, but the influence of the 
second is of the same kind with that of the first, and exercised 
in its aid. Hence the first beast manifests no jealousy of the 
power of the second, though it be wielded in his presence; for 
it all tends to promote his own influence. The second beast is 
thus a sort of jackal or lion’s provider to the first; for “he 
causeth the earth, and them that dwell therein, to worship the 
first beast whose deadly wound was healed.” 

The explanation of the next verse, the thirteenth, is attended 
with some difficulty. It runs thus, ‘ And he doeth great wonders, 
so that he maketh fire to come down from heaven on the earth 
in the sight of men.” ‘To suppose this to be actual physical fire, 
brought down from the physical heavens to the earth, would be 
as unreasonable as to imagine that the agent who brought it 
down was an actual beast, having two horns like a lamb. The 
agent being an emblem, the act must be an allegory. What 
then are we to understand by this spirit of opposition to Christ, 
performing great wonders or signs, and even causing fire to de- 
scend from heaven to earth before men? The first beast, it will 
be remembered, did not perform these wonders; he merely 
spoke great things and blasphemed; but this second beast not 
only incites men by words to worship the first beast, but also 
deceives them by signs and wonders into that course. 

There is a little variety in the reading of the original Greek 
in this passage. In the edition of Griesbach, and also in that 
of Bloomfield, the passage stands thus, “And he makes great 
signs, and fire, that from heaven it might descend to the earth.” 
According to this reading, the beast originates the fire that is to 
descend from heaven to earth. In the received edition and that 
of Lachmann the reading is, “ And he makes great signs, that 
also he may make fire to descend out of heaven into the earth.” 

According to this reading the beast does not originate the 
fire, but makes his signs, or performs his wonders, in order that 
he may make fire descend from heaven to earth. If the former 
be the correct reading, we ought probably to understand by 
“heaven,” the sphere of influence and power, the moral and 
intellectual heavens, and by the fire which the beast originates, 
the flames of discord, contention, and persecution, stirred up by 
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the antichristian spirit, and made to descend from the higher 
spheres of society upon the lower. If the second reading is 
to be preferred, we may understand that the deceitful signs and 
wonders wrought by the beast were to bring down the fire of 
the divine judgments on the earth before men ; that is, evidently, 
so as to be capable of being recognized by men as manifestations 
of God’s displeasure. It is a strong objection to this latter view, 
that the result of this action of the second beast was to deceive 
men into worshipping the first beast; whereas the descent of 
God’s visible judgments would be more likely to deter them from 
such a course. This objection however might be obviated, by 
considering the descent of fire from heaven as not the immediate, 
but the ultimate consequences of the acts of this beast. 

In judging of the meaning of this passage, it is to be borne 
in mind that the original Greek does not imply that the second 
beast wrought physical miracles, like those of our Lord and his 
apostles. The term “ great signs” or “wonders,” here used, is 
the same as that applied to the woman and the dragon, when 
they appeared in heaven. These were also called great signs and 
wonders, doubtless to denote that they were emblems. The acts 
ascribed to the second beast may therefore mean, either the 
making of similar emblems, or the achieving of wonders,—the 
bringing about of great results by apparently inadequate means. 
The former sense would imply the introduction of many striking 
emblems or symbols into the visible church, with a view to de- 
ceive men into the worship of the first beast ; and that this sym- 
bolical system awakened much zeal in the higher orders of mind 
inhabiting the sphere of influence and authority, causing them 
to bring the fire of intellectual power, and the flames of discord 
and contention, down upon the visible church before men. If, 
on the other hand, the actions here ascribed to the second beast 
mean no more than his bringing about great results, with appa- 
rently inadequate means,—his doing wonders in the familiar 
sense of that phrase, then his thus causing fire to descend from 
heaven may still mean, that from the moral and intellectual 
heaven, the sphere of influence and power, he elicited a fiery 
zeal on his behalf, which, descending upon the visible church, 
awakened much discord and strife. 

The next verse, the fourteenth, throws a little more light on 
this obscure subject. It runs thus; “And he deceiveth them 
that dwell on the earth, by the means of those miracles which 
he had power to do in the sight of the beast, saying to them 
that dwell in the earth, that they should make an image to the 
beast which had the wound by a sword and did live.”? We hence 
learn that deception was the main design and result of the ac- 
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tions of this second beast, and that these actions he was per- 
mitted to perform in presence of the first beast, because they 
favoured his cause. 

We are then informed of one specific act of the second beast 
which gives an indication of the general nature of the rest. He 
incited the dwellers in the earth, the worldly-minded among 
mankind, “to make an image to the first beast,” that is in his 
honour. This, we learn from the sequel, was an image of the 
beast itself; not, however, a graven image, but an image having 
breath or spirit, and the power of speech. 

We have, in this statement, also an additional piece of in- 
formation in regard to the first beast; for it is said that his 
wound was inflicted by the sword. Hence it appears that it was 
by force of arms that the supreme imperial power, represented 
by this head, was overthrown, but that it revived in another 
form, that of an ecclesiastical supremacy. 

Nothing can indicate more clearly the adstract nature of the 
idea, symbolized by the first beast, than this making of his 
image ; for this is evidently the concrete idea, answering to the 
abstract. The beast itself typifies the principle of an ecclesias- 
tical supremacy, exercised in that same tyrannical and anti- 
christian spirit which was the original characteristic of the im- 
perial civil supremacy. But the clergy, urged by a similar spirit 
of opposition to the pure doctrines and practice of Christianity, 
incite men to embody this principle of an ecclesiastical supre- 
macy into a regular organized system, having in it a spirit of 
vitality, and the power of speech; that is, the power to make 
decrees, and to enforce them upon mankind. 

This view gives us a clear and intelligible idea of what is 
meant by the image of the beast. It is the concrete of that of 
which the beast itself is the abstract. The beast is the anti- 
christian principle of ecclesiastical government ; the image the 
embodiment of that principle into a regular organized system. 
But were we to regard the beast itself as symbolizing both the 
abstract principle, and its embodiment into a system, then we 
should be quite at a loss for any intelligible meaning to be as- 
signed to the image of the beast. For this image has obviously 
a continuous existence, contemporaneous with that of the beast, 
exercising a concurrent authority and receiving an equal adora- 
tion. Hence it is evident that this image of the beast cannot 
mean any particular department of the ecclesiastical system of 
government, such as general councils, which have only a tem- 
porary and occasional existence, and whose authority may be 
opposed to that of the supreme head. Neither can it be any 
subordinate authority in the ecclesiastical system, for it is evi- 
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dently clothed with the full powers of the beast, and is wor. 
shipped equally with the beast itself. Indeed, it is evident from 
the sequel that the worship of the beast, and of his image, are 
nearly, if not altogether, identical. We are thus, by the very 
necessity of the case, driven back upon our first supposition, — 
that the image of the beast is neither more nor less than the 
embodiment, into a regular organized system, of that principle 
of ecclesiastical government of which the beast itself is a type, 
namely, the antichristian principle; for there are just two lead. 
ing principles of government in the world, the Christian and 
the Antichristian. The former is based on the great Christian 
maxim, “do unto others as ye would have others, in like circum. 
stances, do unto you.” It is government conducted not to pro. 
mote the selfish ends of the governors, but the best interests 
and happiness of the governed. It is founded really, and not 
fallaciously, on the injunction of our Lord, “ Let him that would 
be greatest among you be servant of all.” 

The antichristian principle of government is the reverse of 
all this. It is government conducted, not for the benefit of the 
governed, but solely or chiefly for the promotion of the selfish 
ends of the governors. It is the exercise of arbitrary and irre- 
sponsible power, recognizing no law but the will of the ruling 
authority for the time being. 

Now these opposing principles may pervade an ecclesiastical 
as well as a civil rule. There may be a Christian, and there 
may be an antichristian principle of ecclesiastical government; 
and it is the latter only that is symbolized by the beast whose 
head was wounded to death by the sword, and revived; the 
emblems of the heads and horns being added, to denote that 
this principle of ecclesiastical government originates with the 
supreme civil powers, and is in intimate connexion with them, 
and dependent upon them for support. The image of the beast, 
again, the embodiment of this evil principle into a regular orga- 
nized system, originated with the instructions of the second 
beast, which represents the antichristian spirit pervading the 
great body of the teachers of religion. These have not the 
power of themselves to originate this image, this organized sys- 
tem; but they taught the worldly-minded among mankind to 
make it. The second beast, it is affirmed, “ deceiveth the earth- 
dwellers, telling them to make an image to the beast, which had 
the wound by a sword, yet did live.” 

It is most necessary, in order to avoid misapprehension, here 
to note particularly, that in thus instructing the worldly-minded 
among mankind to make an image of the first beast, the second 
beast acts as an unity. Now the two horns of this beast plainly 
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symbolize two centres of authority, to which the body is subject. 
And this indicates clearly, that the entire ecclesiastical body, 
throughout the whole civilized portion of the Roman empire, 
whence the pure Christianity, typified by the woman, had fled, 
was to have two distinct centres of authority,—an obvious type 
of the Eastern and Western Churches. It is therefore evident 
that in both divisions of the empire, the clerical body, or rather 
the antichristian spirit that pervaded it, taught men to make 
an image of the beast—to embody the principle of an anti- 
christian ecclesiastical supremacy into a regular organized system. 
We should accordingly fall into error were we to conceive of the 
image of the beast as representing the ecclesiastical system in 
one half of the empire only, whether the eastern or the western. 
For it is the embodiment of the principle in obedience to the 
teaching of the clerical body, subservient to both the centres of 
authority, that is shadowed forth by the image of the beast. 
The same principle pervades the ecclesiastical system in both 
sections of the empire. 

In the image of the beast may be embraced not only the 
antichristian principle of ecclesiastical government, but also the 
farther idea of that system of gross idolatrous superstition 
which originates with this principle, and is maintained by it. 
This idea is subsequently embodied under a separate emblem,— 
that of the great harlot sitting upon the beast ; but the anti- 
christian principle of ecclesiastical government, and the corrupt 
superstition which it upholds, are so intimately connected to- 
gether, that the image of the beast may fairly be held to involve 
both of these concrete ideas. It is perhaps safer, however, to 
restrict it to one only, namely, to the system of ecclesiastical 
polity. 

By the second beast inciting men to make an image of the 
first beast, then, we are to understand that the ecclesiastical 
teachers prevailed upon men to form an embodiment of the 
selfish and unchristian principle of government, and to place 
under its sway two large divisions of the visible Church, ruled 
by distinct heads, whose authority and power should be exercised 
for the benefit of the governing body, much more than of the 
governed. 

While this principle is thus to be embodied in a distinct 
image, reduced to a system on an extensive scale, and centered 
in two seats of ecclesiastical authority, it must not be supposed 
that it was to be thus limited in its operation, or that it was to 
animate only this one image or embodiment of the system. It 
was still to pervade the civil authorities, or at least a large por- 
tion of them, and perhaps also other seats of ecclesiastical au- 
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thority besides the two here indicated ; although in these others 
the principle of government for the sole benefit of the governors 
might not be reduced to an organized system. 

On the other hand, we should not be warranted in conclud- 
ing, that the antichristian spirit, typified by the second beast, 
animated the whole body of the religious teachers throughout 
the empire, without any exception whatever. It is enough to 
satisfy the symbolization that the great majority of the clerical 
body were animated by this spirit. Neither must we conclude, 
that all professing Christianity concurred in making this image 
of the beast. It was only the earth-dwellers,—the worldly- 
minded; the seed of the woman,—those who tabernacled in 
heaven, and against whom the beast raised his voice, would of 
course be excluded. 

It has been seen, that the second beast does not himself 
make the image of the first beast ; he merely tells the inhabit- 
ants of the earth to make it. After it was made, however, the 
second beast again interferes by direct action, as we learn from 
the fifteenth verse, which runs thus, “ And he had power to 
give life unto the image of the beast, that the image of the 
beast should both speak, and cause that as many as would not 
worship the image of the beast should be killed.” 

Hence it appears, that but for the authority symbolized by 
the second beast, the image of the first would have remained 
inert. The translation of the first clause of the verse above 
quoted, is somewhat inaccurate. It is literally, “And it was 
given to him to have given breath, or spirit, (not life) to the 
image of the beast.” It certainly admits of a question, on whom 
this power was conferred, to impart breath or spirit to the image. 
It is possible that it may be to the first beast itself that reference 
is made, and that he it was whose spirit was transfused into the 
image; but as the whole tenor of the description applies to the 
actings of the second beast, it appears more probable that it was 
to him that power was thus given to impart breath or spirit to 
the image. It will be observed, that the purpose of thus giving 
breath to the image was to enable it to speak. The inhabitants 
of the earth formed the material resemblance, but the authority, 
which seemed to be lamb-like yet spake as a dragon, supplied 
the eloquent tongue. We may therefore expect that the speech 
of the image will be like that of him who inspired it, that it will 
be as the speech of a dragon. We accordingly find that it was 
employed to stir up persecution ; for breath or spirit was imparted 
to the image, that it might not only speak, but also by its 
speech cause as many as would not worship it to be killed. It 
will be observed, that the parties persecuted are all who would 
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not worship the image. It may, therefore, be fairly inferred, that 
all who worshipped the first beast itself paid homage to this his 
image, and that the one act is equivalent to the other. We are 
not to understand by this passage that every one who should 
refuse to worship this image, should be actually killed. The 
meaning is simply that the language spoken by this image was 
of a malevolent and inflammatory character, exciting men to kill 
those who should refuse to pay him homage. 

By this power of speech, then, given to the image of the first 
beast, we are to understand a power to make decrees, which 
should be binding on all orders of men, both lay and clerical. 
The civil authorities at the instigation of the clergy, embody the 
false and antichristian principle of ecclesiastical polity, typified 
by the revived head of the first beast, into a regular organized 
system. But the further interference of the clergy is required, 
in order to give to the mouth-piece of this system a power to 
make decrees binding on all men. For it is obvious that it is 
only by the sedulous teaching of the clergy and their influence 
over the consciences and superstitious fears of their flocks, that 
they could succeed in giving to the decrees emanating from this 
image, such a force as would render them binding on all orders 
of men, and in causing all to render obedience to the embodied 
system of an antichristian ecclesiastical government, which they 
had prevailed on the worldly-minded among mankind to esta- 
blish, for their own selfish and ambitious ends. 

The next two verses, the sixteenth and seventeenth, give us 
further details of the proceedings of the second beast, and are 
very curious: “ And he caused all, both small and great, rich 
and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark in their right hand, 
or in their foreheads: and that no man might buy or sell, save 
he that had the mark, or the name of the beast, or the number 
of his name.”’ The general scope of this passage seems to indi- 
cate, that the agent here is the second beast, and not the first, 
or his image. This statement shews that the influence of the 
second beast extended to all classes of society, for we have here 
every order enumerated. It will be observed, moreover, that 
the agent here acts by subordinates ; he does not himself impress 
the mark ; he merely causes it to be impressed. This sense is 
more clearly brought out by the reading of the editions of Gries- 
bach, Lachmann, and Bloomfield, which have—“he causes to 
give,” instead of “he causes, that he may give them a mark,” 
as it stands in the received text. By the second beast thus 
“causing to give this mark,” we are to understand the anti- 
christian spirit, working in the minds of the clerical teachers, 
and so influencing their instructions to mankind, as to cause this 
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mark to be impressed. The mark is to appear either “on the 
right hand, or on the forehead.” By the “right hand ” is pro- 
bably meant external acts, and by “the forehead” particular 
modes of thinking, or at least professing to think, which are to 
distinguish these parties. In short, they are to shew, by some 
outward sign, that they belong to the worshippers of the beast. 

This outward distinction is to be imposed, for the purpose of 
maintaining a system of exclusive dealing. This ecclesiastical 
authority prohibits all transactions, save with those who are of 
his own way of thinking, or at least who profess to be so. Here 
is an example of opposition to the principle of free trade, to 
which those are welcome who are the enemies of that system at 
the present day. They may hence learn, with what sort of spirit 
they may claim fellowship, in their opposition to the perfect 
freedom of exchange. 

We are here presented with the spirit of religious persecu- 
tion, manifested in a new form, inciting men not only to such an 
enmity against the true disciples of Christ, as would, if unre- 
strained, lead to the wholesale slaughter of the saints, but also 
prohibiting them from entering into any of the ordinary trans- 
actions of life with those who cannot pronounce their peculiar 
watchword. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





*,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 





PRIMITIVE MODE OF ELECTING BISHOPS. 


Sir,—Some statements of Dr. Pusey respecting the mode of electing 
bishops in the Primitive Church have given much offence to certain 
parties in the American Church. His assertions that “Election of 
bishops” was “ made by bishops in presence and with the testimony of 
the people ;” that “the new bishop was chosen not ‘ by’ but ‘in the 
presence of the people,’ and ‘was given to the people,’ not chosen by 
them,”* have been attacked in the American Church Review, April, 1858, 
and this position is maintained, that the laity “presented the person whom 
they desired to have ¢o the consecrator for ordination.” 

The most celebrated divines are so divided in their opinions as to the 
particular method or methods used in these elections, and also as to the 
respective positions occupied by the clergy and laity, that there is no 
excuse necessary for attempting to throw light on this subject. We 
might indeed be inclined to give up in despair when we see the weight 
of names on both sides of this vexed question, but as the proofs of the 
positions we shall lay down are for the most part inferences from histo- 
rical facts, we have the less hesitation in submitting them to the reader. 

We shall endeavour to prove, first, that the share which the laity had 
in the elections of bishops during the first five centuries, was confined to 
the giving of their consent in public assembly in the way of acclamation 
or show of hands, and not by proper vote, and without this consent a 
bishop was not usually consecrated. Secondly, that there was no uni- 
formity in the mode of election in the primitive Church. The first point 
then to be established is that the laity did not take part in episcopal elec- 
tions in the way of regular vote or polling, in any such sense as that the 
presbyter selected by a majority of votes was necessarily elected. That 
the people had in most cases a veto power we admit, but that they 
recorded their individual votes for any candidate or candidates does not 
seem to be explicitly laid down in any record of elections in our hands, 
nor in any minutes, nor canons of councils. The whole part taken by 
the laity is well described in the words of Celestine (Ep. ii. 5), “ Nullus 
invitis detur episcopus, cleri, plebis, and ordinis consensus ad desiderium 
requiratur.” The consent of the people to the election of the person pro- 
posed was essential. Neither clergy nor bishops could thrust a bishop on 
an unwilling people, and this consent or dissent was openly shewed in 
public assembly when the names of individuals were proposed by the 
provincial bishops, who according to law had come together to fill up a 
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vacancy. ‘The reviewer of Dr. Pusey cites the instance of the election of 
Alexander the charcoal-burner to the See of Cumana, as proof of the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise by the laity in episcopal elections. It seems, 
however, to fall far short of establishing any such position, but on the con- 
trary goes to prove that the laity could not by right, and by a majority of 
voices, demand the consecration of their nominee. For how stands the 
narrative? Gregory, of Neo-Czsarea, by request, visited Cumana, to 
establish a bishopric. The chief laymen were all busied in bringing for- 
ward such as they deemed to be pre-eminent for birth and eloquence, and 
presented their several candidates with commendations from each in behalf 
of the object of his choice. It would appear that the chief laymen orally 
entreated Gregory to accept their several candidates, and the proceedings 
do not seem to partake at all of the character of formal voting. Gregory, 
however, would accept none of those offered to him, and there is no inti- 
mation that any of the candidates were pressed on his acceptance on the 
ground of his having a plurality of votes.,; One of those present (7/s tu 
mpocotnkotwv ths Yndov) felt insulted because the bishops would accept 
none of their candidates, and tauntingly recommended him to choose 
Alexander the charcoal-burner, and pledged himself that the whole city 
would agree together upon him. Gregory took him at his word, and 
Alexander was consecrated. Now in this story two things are observable; 
first, that Gregory did not consider himself at all bound by the nomina- 
tion of the laity ; and secondly, that the question of majority of votes was 
not taken into consideration, though finally the assent of the people was 
given, and was apparently necessary before a choice could be made. But 
there is ground for viewing the whole story with suspicion. The reviewer, 
indeed, admits “that it has a graphic particularity which surprises us ;” 
and when we reflect that it occurs in the history of a man surnamed Thau- 
maturgus on account of his reputed power of performing miracles, and also 
that St. Gregory, of Nyssa, evidently tells the story to exhibit the miracle- 
working trait in his hero’s character, we must not conclude that Alex- 
ander’s election was a fair specimen of episcopal elections in those days; 
while the historian’s not remarking on any unusual features in this trans- 
action is explained by the fact, that he wished the whole proceeding to 
be regarded as an instance of the power of Thaumaturgus. 

The pastoral of the thirty-seven African bishops to their brethren in 
Spain, is adduced by the reviewer in evidence of the right of the laity to 
vote at the election of bishops. In order, however, to understand the 
evidence, let us consider the emergency which called forth this pastoral. 
Basilides, a Spanish bishop, having committed idolatry was deposed, and 
Sabinus elected in his stead. Afterwards Basilides obtained from Stephen, 
bishop of Rome, an acknowledgment of his right to the See, and the 
Roman bishop endeavoured to procure his restoration. In this dilemma 
the Spaniards were forced to apply for advice to the African bishops as to 
what should be done between the contending claims of Basilides and 
Sabinus. Bearing this in mind, let us give the reply of the African 
bishops. After assigning reasons why the people should oppose Basilides 
and support Sabinus, they add ‘ Quod plebs obsequens preeceptis Domi- 
nicis et Deum metuens a peccatore Preposito separare se debet, nec se ad 
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sacrilegi sacerdotis sacrificia miscere, quando ipsa maxime habeat potes- 
tatem vel eligendi dignos sacerdotes vel indignos recusandi—nec sibi plebs 
blandiatur quasi immunis esse a contagio delicti possit cum sacerdote 
peccatore communicans et ad injustum atque illicitum Preepositi sui Epis- 
copatum consensum suum commodans.” (Cyprian, Ep. 67). Is it not 
evident that the African bishops only mean that the faithful laity ought 
to separate themselves from a sacrilegious bishop, because they had the 
power of making a choice between worthy and unworthy ones? Here 
was no case of vacancy in a See. It was simply a question between the 
claims of two rival bishops, and the pastoral merely declares that the 
people ought to withdraw from the communion of a bad bishop because 
they had the power to do so. It goes on to impress on the people that they 
would incur contagion of guilt if they communicated with an unlawful 
bishop; but the mode of electing generally does not seem to be touched 
on till after having quoted the precedent of Eleazar, Mathias, and the 
seven deacons, the epistle runs as follows: ‘“ Propter quod diligenter de 
traditione divind et apostolicd observatione observandum est et tenendum 
quod apud nos quoque et fere per universas provincias tenetur, ut ad 
ordinationes rite celebrandas, ad eam plebem cui Prepositus ordinatur 
Episcopi ejusdam provincise proximi quique conveniant, et Episcopus 
deligatur plebi presenti que singulorum vitam plenissime novit et unius 
cujusque actum de ejus conversatione perspexerit. Quod et apud vos fac- 
tum videmus in Sabini College nostri ordinatione ut de universe frater- 
nitatis suffragio, et de Episcoporum qui in preesentia convenerant judicio 
Episcopatus et deferretur” (Ep. 67, p. 172). Now how far we are to 
admit the participation of the laity in episcopal elections will depend on 
the meaning of the phrase, “ plebi presenti.” The reviewer says that the 
phrase is “a legal term and technically used, signifying not only admis- 
sion to the sight of a transaction, but official participation in it.” This 
assertion seems gratuitous. The learned Bingham, who argues for the 
right of the laity to elect bishops by regular vote, has not adduced the 
foregoing quotation in support of his position; and no wonder. Surely 
when the pastoral itself explains the meaning of the term “ plebi pre- 
senti,” we have no right to conjecture a different one. The people were 
to be present who knew and were acquainted with the character of each 
candidate to give testimony and assent or dissent. This will appear to be 
the meaning of the words when we compare them with the contents of 
“plebi presenti” in other passages. In this same epistle, the writers, 
after adducing the precedent of the apostles calling together the whole 
multitude of the disciples to the election of the deacons, go on to give 
the reason why the apostles so acted. ‘Quod utique idcirco tam dili- 
genter et caute convocata plebe tota gerebatur, ne quis ad altaris minis- 
terium vel ad saverdotalem locum indignus obreperet” (Ep. 67, p. 172). 
Here the only use made of this precedent is to shew the necessity of the 
people’s presence for the purpose of publicity, testimony, and assent. 
Again, in another passage, we have the same object of the people’s pre- 
sence plainly set forth: ‘‘ Ut sacerdos plebe presente sub omnium oculis 
deligatur et dignus atque idoneus publico judicio comprobetur. Non nisi 
sub populi assistentis conscientia fieri opertere ordinationes wé plebe pree- 
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senti vel detegantur malorum crimina vel bonorum merita preedicentur, et 
sit ordinatio justa et legitima que omnium suffragio et judicio fuerit exa- 
minata.” It seems as plain as words can make it that the object of 
requiring the presence of the people (so far as the other extracts are con- 
cerned) was simply to insure testimony and approval, indeed the exercise 
of a proper elective franchise by the “ plebs ” would never have been a 
security that “ detegantur malorum crimina.” If other proof were neces- 
sary to shew the meaning of “ plebe presenti” we have it in the following 
passage from Origin, translated by Dr. Pusey (p. 41). ‘‘ Requiritur enim 
in ordinando sacerdote et presentia populi ut sciant omnes et certi 
sint, quia qui sanctior, qui in omni virtute eminentior ille eligitur ad 
sacerdotium et hoc adstante populo, ne qua post modum retractatio cui- 
quam, ne quis scrupulus resideret. Hoc est autem quod et Apostolus 
precepit in ordinatione sacerdotis, dicens oportet autem illum et testimo- 
nium habere bonum ab his qui foris sunt.”” Can words more clearly ex- 
press the reasons why the people were present, and “ standing by ?” 

But it is said by the reviewer, that the words “‘suffragium” and “ judi- 
cium” which are certainly used to designate the people’s part in episcopal 
elections, are words that “ distinctly express the use of an elective power ;” 
and he adds, ‘These expressions occur in documents certainly drawn up 
with care under circumstances which require of the writer the most 
guarded accuracy. It is a mere begging of the question to assume that 
he spoke loosely, and used ‘ suffragium’ in a large sense to signify approv- 
ing acclamations. I find no indications of such laxity in the use of lan- 
guage in the Church writers who have occasion to approach the subject.” 

This last assertion seems very strange, as the laxity of the use of 
“ suffragium,” “ judicium,” and “testimonium,” is most remarkable in 
the writings of St. Cyprian. In his discourse, De vanitate idolorum, we 
read, ‘‘ Magistri eorum Pontio Pilato tradiderunt, crucem ejus et mortem 
suffragiis violentis et pertinacibus flagitantes.” Is it possible that St. 
Cyprian thought that the Jews proceeded by regular vote to deliver up the 
Saviour? On the contrary, we know that it was by outcries and tumult, 
inasmuch as they had no legal power ‘‘to put any man to death.” Again, 
in his treatise, De zelo et livore, he says, “ Populus admirans in laudes 
David preedicationis suffragio prosiliit”’ (p. 223, Oxon. Ed.). Surely the 
people did not express their joy at the death of Goliath by a formal vote! 
Any one wishing for further instances of this holy martyr’s lax use of 
this word may consult The Principles of the Cyprianic Age, by Bishop 
Sage, vol. iii., p. 406. We shall, however, give one more illustration of 
the careless way in which these three words are interchanged by St. 
Cyprian. In speaking of the ordination of Cornelius, he says, ‘ De Dei 
judicio et cleri et plebis suffragio” (Ep. 68, p. 177). In another place, 
alluding to the same event, he says, ‘“ De clericorum pene omnium festi- 
monio, de plebis que tunc affuit suffragio” (Ep. 55, p. 104). Once more, 
in an epistle to Cornelius himself, St. Cyprian says, “ Et agnoscant et 
intelligent episcopo simul facto et collegarum ac plebis ¢estimonio et judicio 
comprobato alium constitui nullo modo posse” (Ep. 44, p. 86). In these 
quotations the three words “ suffragium,”’ “judicium,” and “ testimo- 
nium,” are so interchanged in the account of the same transaction, that it 
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is evident that the reviewer is in error when he attributes to them either 
a legal or a technical signification. 

The fact seems to be that on a vacancy occurring ina See, there was 
required in order to filling it : first, a ‘“ Postulatio” on the part of the 
people to the Metropolitan, who accordingly attended either personally, or 
commissioned his provincial bishops to repair to the vacant See, and in 
public meeting of the “plebs” to hold an election. Sometimes the laity 
proposed their favourites for the acceptance of the bishops, at other times 
the bishops recommended a person for the approval of the laity. How or 
in what way this approval or disapproval was exhibited by the laity we 
can only conjecture. We know, indeed, that the whole election was sub- 
ject to two grand principles; first, the consent of the bishops, and espe- 
cially of the Metropolitan; and secondly, what Gibbon calls a funda- 
mental maxim of religious policy, that no bishop could be imposed on an 
orthodox people without their consent (vol. ii., p. 281). Many circum- 
stances concur in forcing us to the conclusion, that no regular elective 
vote was taken on those occasions, but that the people confined them- 
selves to cries of d£wos or dvakios, dignus or indignus, instances of which 
forms occur in many authors, and are cited by Bingham. Leo the Great 
gives us the practice of the Church in his day, and his description of an 
election precludes the idea of formal voting : ‘‘ Cum de summi sacerdotis 
electione tractabitur ille omnibus preeponatur quem cleri plebisque con- 
sensus concorditer postularit, ita ut si in aliam forte personam partium 
se vota deviserint, Metropolitani judicio is alteri preeferatur qui majoribus 
et studiis juvatur et merilis”’ (Ep. 84). Here the necessity of a unani- 
mous choice of clergy and laity (concorditer postularit) is plainly laid 
down; but in case no one could be found on whom all could unite, the 
Metropolitan was to decide in his favour who had most good wishes 
(studiis), and merit (meritis). Hence we see that the Metropolitan was 
not bound to ordain him who had most votes, unless also he had greatest 
merit. In his eighty-ninth Epistle, ad Vien., Leo again gives us the neces- 
sary qualifications for a canonical election: “ Expectarentur certe vota 
civium, testimonia populorum, querentur honoratorum arbitrium, electio 
clericorum. Qui prefuturus est omnibus ab omnibus eligatur.” 

We can find no trace here of popular election by plurality of votes. 
What is required is a unanimous consent of all classes in the Church, and 
when this failed to be obtained, the Metropolitan was to decide according 
to the rule laid down in Ep. 84, ad Anastas. That this consent shewn 
by a unanimous concurrence of the whole Church was often accorded 
is quite clear, as in the case of the election of Nectarius, alluded to by the 
reviewer. The bishops of the Council of Constantinople, a.p. 381, 
wrote to the western bishops that they had ordained Nectarius (émi zis 
OuKoupevikis cvvodov peta KoLvi}s dpovoas—vm OYreat Kal ToD Baaihews 
—maytos te Tod KANpov—raans ErLY-nPCowevys THs Toews). Is it not 
evident that the last clause here only declares the agreeing concurrence of 
the masses, or are we to suppose that the election was conducted under 
the eyes merely of the king and clergy, while the laity were put to the 
trouble of polling their votes ? 

The case of Flavian’s election to the See of Antioch is described 
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(xdons cupyndov tis excAyocas), but clearly no regular voting was here 
meant, the Council explaining themselves to mean (wozep dia puas hwvijs), 
it was a unanimous choice, and no votes were recorded. He was chosen 
by acclamation. We never find that the bishops rejected the unanimous 
choice of the laity, but when there existed dissensions, the Metropolitan 
(according to the rule of Leo) had to decide, and hence often arose violent 
commotions. So invariably, indeed, was the Metropolitan’s consent 
given to any election that was unanimous, that even when unbaptized lay- 
men were selected, the bishops did not refuse to yield, and thus the elec- 
tion of St. Ambrose and Eusebius, etc., are accounted for. When, how- 
ever, the people could not unite on a candidate, the bishops proposed 
certain names for the approval and testimony of the laity, as is plainly 
asserted by Lampridius, who speaking of the Emperor Severus (a cotem- 
porary of Cyprian) says that in his appointment of governors over the 
provinces, he imitated the Christians and Jews, and “ Nomina eorum pro- 
ponebat hortans populum ut si quis quid haberet criminis probaret mani- 
festis rebus—dicebatque grave esse quum id Christiani et Judzei facerint 
in predicandis sacerdotibus qui ordinandi sunt, non fieri provinciarum 
victoribus.” There can be no stronger evidence of the custom having 
prevailed of offering certain names of persons for the approval of the laity 
before they were consecrated bishops, than this incidental account given 
by Lampridius. Of course there was no need to propose any names to 
the people for their approval when they were unanimous in recommending 
a candidate, but the occasion for such publication of names arose when 
the people could not agree or were heretical. Exceptional cases are 
indeed found when the bishops did not seem inclined to yield to the una- 
nimous choice of the people ; but in every such case the opposition of the 
bishops was plausible and yet eventually overcome. The election of Mar- 
tinus, Bishop of Tours, is a case in point. Sulpitius Severus says, “ Incre- 
dibilis multitudo non solum in eo oppido sed etiam in vicinis urbibus ad 
suffragia tuenda convenerat ;”’ but some of the bishops, ‘ Adversati sint 
quod persona esset contempta nec episcopatu digna, vestique sordida ves- 
tiretur”’ (Magd. Cent., vol. iii.; 1385). The people however prevailed 
and he was consecrated. 

Another occasion on which the unanimity of the people prevailed 
against the bishops, is given by the reviewer, viz., the election of a bishop 
to the See of Cyzicus, by Demophilus, Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
reviewer quotes the case to prove that the laity had the right of indicat- 
ing by their votes the individual to the bishops. But here again there is 
no trace of voting. The people were unanimous, and the reason why they 
would not allow the bishop to nominate was because being unanimous 
they had the right themselves, and also because the bishops were sus- 
pected of Arianism ; this latter circumstance being perhaps the cause of 
Philostorgius adding, ov« érepoy teva tavtyv €XOEw dvacyopmevor GAN’ ov 
aut a Yio. mpoaétatov, The people being orthodox, and the bishops 
heretical, may also account for the latter being anxious to nominate in 
opposition to the general precedent when the people were unanimous. 

Unanimity then seems to have been always successful in carrying its 
point, and to unanimity we find the people urged on all occasions. 
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Gregory writing to Antonius says: If it be true that the Bishop of 
Salona is dead, “ Experientia tua omni instantia omnique solicitudine 
clerum et populum ejusdem civitatis admoneri festinet, quatenus uno con- 
sensu ordinandum sibi debeant eligere sacerdotum”’ (lib. iii., Ep. 22); 
and writing to Magnus about the vacancy at Milan, he says: ‘“ Admone 
igitur clerum et populum ut ad eligendum nullatenus dissentiant sacer- 
dotem, sed uno consensu talem sibi eligant consecrandum episcopum ” 
(Ep. 26). Thus we find unanimous consent to have been the great object 
sought after in those days, which certainly need not have been the case if 
majorities of votes were equally efficacious in procuring a bishop. We 
never read of an election decided by majorities, nor of closely contested 
elections. Whenever there were great differences of opinion, they vented 
themselves in riots and tumults, which would not have been so general if 
there had been either custom or canon giving the nomination of bishops 
to a plurality of ‘votes. The occasions on which these differences of 
opinion displayed themselves were, as was to have been expected, ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and so disgraceful were popular proceedings in epis- 
copal elections, that Nazianzen complained that in popular elections, “ It 
was evident who excelled the rest as much as the sun the stars, at least to 
the purest part of the people, the clergy and our Nazarites, to whom 
chiefly or wholly such choices should be referred, and not to the richest 
and greatest, and to the mercy and indiscretion of the multitude; yea, 
even to the basest persons among them.’ The disorders at the election 
of Basil disgusted him, and indeed so much was sedition on those occa- 
sions the rule and not the exception, that St. Augustin said, “Scio post 
obitus episcoporum per ambitiosos aut contentiosos solere ecclesias pertur- 
bari” (Ep. 110); and in order to prevent a similar state of things after 
his own death, he elected his own successor with the concurrence of the 
le. 

It would be tedious to enumerate even a small part of the elections 
which were disgraced by riots and bloodshed. Sozomen tells us that 
Felix was ordained successor to Liberius in the See of Rome not without 
bloodshed and sedition, and that after the death of Alexander, Bishop of 
Constantinople, the Arian party wished Macedonius to succeed; the 
others Paulus, and amid great tumults and slaughter, the prefect was 
slain (Soz., lib. iii., cap. 4). | Nazianzen informs us of several disturbances 
at Ceesarea during episcopal elections. Ammianus says, in the election 
of Damasus at Rome, “ In concertatione superavit Damasus, parte que 
ei favebat instante, constatque in Basilica Sicimni ubi ritus Christiani 
est conventiculum, uno die centum triginta septem cadavera reperta, 
efferatamque diu plebem” (lib. xxvii., cap. 3, p. 480. Paris, 1681). 
Eusebius says that Antioch was eight whole years without a bishop 
by reason of a grievous sedition, after the deposition of Eustathius. 
Evagrius relates that Proterius, appointed Bishop of Alexandria, was 
slain in an insurrection, and the catalogue might still further be in- 
creased by narrating the account given by Socrates (lib. iv. 30), of the 
sedition which resulted in the election of St. Ambrose in Milan; but it is 
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unnecessary to recite instances, as any one versed in early ecclesiastical 
history will be at no loss to find many such. Now all these commotions 
seem incompatible with a formal election by votes. Had such a mode of 
election prevailed, we should find some instances of bishops being rein- 
stated on the ground of their having been elected by majority of the 
electors. Appeals to councils would have been based on this ground 
sometimes, but no such appeals are to be found. Again, all these fac. 
tions and disturbances so deplored by St. Austin, are plainly intelligible 
on the supposition that there was no system of representation in the early 
Church. We nowhere find that the Christian laity were represented by 
any select number of their own body in either synods or assemblies con- 
vened for episcopal elections. We do not find any vestiges of delegations 
for this purpose in that age in which we should be most likely to find 
them—the age of St. Cyprian. Whenever the laity are written to, or 
whenever their rights and duties are set down, they are always spoken of 
as “‘ universe fraternitatis’ and “ plebs universa,” and if this be so, how 
could an election in which all the laity without distinction had equal 
rights be at all practicable when immense crowds were wont to assemble 
at such times? How could order be maintained or systematic voting 
take place in such a case as that of the election of St. Martin at Tours, 
when “ingens multitudo” from the whole neighbouring country flocked to 
the scene? 

St. Ambrose in his Epistle to the Church at Vercelli, distinctly 
declares that their dissensions prevented “aut nos dicernere aut vos 
eligere aut quisquam acquiescere ut inter dissidentes suscipiat hoc munus.” 
But mere dissensions cannot prevent an election if it be decided bya 
majority of votes; the fact was, that it was essential that they should be 
unanimous because unless they were so any appointment would be unpo- 
pular and distasteful to the person elected; therefore St. Ambrose ex- 
horts them, “ Ut conquiatis assensu ad postulandum sacerdotem,” and 
whenever this unanimity was not arrived at the See remained vacant, ora 
bishop was appointed by the provincial synod, the appointment often 
creating much discontent and violent storm. 

If this view taken of the cause why bishops were often appointed by 
the provincial bishops without the consent of the laity be correct, the 
learned Bingham (vol. i. 452) misinterprets the drift of the 17th and 18th 
Canons of the Council of Antioch, which enact rules for the case of a 
bishop being appointed and not received by the diocese to which he was 
designated. The canon says, “ €t Tis ExiaxoTros xXetporovnbeis eis Trapot 
kiav pn) GredOn eis Hv exerpotovnOn, ov mapa THY EavToD aitiay, dAN’ Aro 
dua tv 70 Naod wapaitnaw,” etc. Bingham endeavours to account for 
the fact of a bishop under any circumstances being appointed against the 
consent of the people, by saying that this “canon was made at a time 
when the Arian faction had raised great commotions in the Church, which 
probably made some bishops unwilling to go to their Churches, and 
others could not be admitted because the faction strongly prevailed against 
them.” But long before the Council of Antioch, which was held a.p. 344, 
the Council of Ancyra which met A.D. 314, or according to others a.p. 308, 
decreed in its eighteenth canon: “Si qui episcopi suscepti non sunt a sua 
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diecesi in qua fuerant denominati, compellantur ad eundem judicis edicto 
redire,”° from which it appears that long before any violent factions on the 
part of the Arians, the laity had sometimes refused to receive a bishop 
designated for them. Further, the 37th apostolic canon expressly says, 
e Si quis episcopus non susceperit officium et curam populi sibi commis- 
mas hic communione privetur— si vere non receptus fuerit non pro 
gua sententia, sed pro malitia populi, ipse quidem maneat episcopus, 
clerici vero civitatis communione priventur, eo quod eruditores inobe- 
dientis populi non fuerunt.”” Now this canon cannot be of later date 
than the third century, and it proves that a bishop was sometimes given 
to a people indisposed to receive him, while the clergy of the refractory 
diocese were excommunicated for not instructing their flock better. The 
canon was not aimed against an heretical people, and it seems fair to 
conclude that what was intended to be provided against was the continued 
vacancy of a See in consequence of intestine feuds, the people not being 
unanimous in their “ postulatio.” Thus may every case of an episcopal 
appointment by the Metropolitan or provincial bishops be explained ; 
they never seem to have interfered in the election when the people were 
unanimous, but when unity could not be attained, they took upon them- 
selves to give a bishop, in order that the church should not suffer from a 
lengthened vacancy in a See. 

The effect of unanimity in “ Episcopo petendo”’ is incidentally shewn 
in the sixteenth canon of the Council of Antioch.? “Si quis episcopus 
vacans in ecclesiam prosiliat, sedemque pervadat absque integro perfecto- 
que concilio, hic abjiciatur necesse est, e¢si cunctus populus quem dirtpuit 
eum habere deligerit.’ This canon provides for the case of an “ episcopus 
vacans” (or a bishop who had been rejected by the diocese to which he 
had been designated), who should intrude himself into another diocese 
without the consent of a council presided over by the Metropolitan. Such 
an intruder was to be rejected, “even though the whole people should 
have chosen him ;’’ a case which is evidently put as an extreme one for 
even a council to interfere with, a unanimous choice generally overcom- 
ing all obstacles in the way of an election. 

An election, then, in which all classes were agreed in action, was, as 
before mentioned, warmly recommended by the bishops ; it was, moreover, 
considered divinely regulated. That the consent (however possessed) of 
all classes was necessary to a canonical election is clear from the assertion 
of Stephen, Bishop of Ephesus in the Council of Chalcedon, when he 
wished to establish the canonicity of his election: ‘‘ Me quadraginta epis- 
copi Ariani, suffragio clarissimorum et Primatum et totius reverendissimi 
cleri, et omnis civitatis ordinaverint.”” But when this choice was unani- 
mous, St. Ambrose calls it divine. In his Epistle to the Vercellenses, 
speaking of Eusebius, he says, ‘“‘ Merito oreditum quod divino esset electus 
fuisset quem omnes postulavissent.” Again, Cornelius having been the 
unanimous nominee of the whole church at Rome, is said by St. Cyprian 
to have been made bishop “de Dei et Christi ejus judicio.”* The employ- 





¢ Magdeburg. Cent., vol. ii., p. 614. 4 Van Espin., vol. iii., p. 150. 
* Vide the letter of the Roman Presbytery to Honorius, in which they say they 
elected Boniface “ Quem Deus jussit ” by acclamation of the whole people, etc. 
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ment of interventors was for this purpose of obtaining unanimity in 
episcopal elections. Symmachus/ and Gregory both allude to this in ex- 
plicit terms. Let no one, says the former, shew up an instrument of 
election without the presence of the visitor: ‘‘ Cujus testimonio clericorum 
ac civium possit unanimitas declarari.” Gregory is equally explicit. 
Writing to Barbaras, visitor of the church at Palermo, he bids him to 
endeavour to make the clergy and people unanimous: “ ut remoto studio, 
uno eodemque consensu expetant sacerdotem.’”’ These injunctions to 
unity might be greatly multiplied, but sufficient has been adduced to shew 
the great stress laid upon it, and we may reasonably imply that the pro- 
vincial synod accepted the nominee of the people only when the choice 
was an undivided one. Sometimes the synod was compelled to nominate 
a bishop when the people were not unanimous, but every method was 
first used to bring them to a harmonious election. Sometimes, again, the 
Metropolitan requested a people who could not agree among themselves 
to choose two or three delegates, and to send them to him in the name of 
the whole, and then the Metropolitan and the delegates discussed the 
matter and decided on the bishops. Thus Gregory writes: ‘ Proinde 
experientia tua clerum ecclesize Neapolitanze conveniat, quatenus duos vel 
tres eligire et huc ad eligendum episcopum transmittere omittant ” (Ep. 35, 
Ed. Benedic.); and again, “Sin autem non invenitis in quam possitis 
consentiri personam saltem viros rectos ac sapientes eligite quos ad hane 
urbem generalitatis vice mittatis quorum et judicio plebs tota consentiat” 
(Ep. 15). This unanimity in choice seems to be indicated in perhaps the 
oldest account we have of episcopal ordinations. Clemens Romanus, in 
his Ep. at Corinth., says that bishops and deacons were ordained by 
apostles, “the whole church consenting” (cvvevdoxnodons éxxAyoias 
maons). Clement would hardly have alluded to the acquiescence of the 
whole church if it had not already been an established principle that una- 
nimity was essential, the blessings of which are so well summed up by 
St. Ambrose: ‘‘ Ubiuniversorum postulatio conquirit dubitare nos nequa- 
quam oportet ibi Dominum Jesum et voluntatis auctorem et petitionis 
arbitrium et ordinationis preesulem vel largitorem gratiz ” (lib. x., Ep. 82). 
This unanimity was, of course, most difficult to be effected in large and 
populous Sees, such as Alexandria, Rome, Antioch, and Ceesarea, hence 
we find that it was in such places tumults and long interregna prevailed. 
In the more inconsiderable dioceses, unity was more easily obtained, the 
“plebs,” perhaps, not taking sufficient interest in elections to excite them 
to dissensions. Certainly if we may credit St. Ambrose, it rested chiefly 
with the Metropolitan whether a particular candidate was appointed or 
not. This we may imply from the melancholy account he gives of the 
venality and simony prevalent in his day. After alluding to those who 
‘*sectantes Simonis sententiam sancti episcopatus gratiam pecuniis coeme- 
runt,” he goes on to say, “et videas in ecclesia passim quos non merita 
sed pecunie ad episcopatus ordinem provexerunt, nugacem populum 
et indoctum qui talem sibi asciverunt sacerdotem.”’ It was, therefore, 
no uncommon thing to find the laity in the fourth century so careless 





f Bingham, vol. i., book iv., ch. 2, § 7, notes. 
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and ignorant as quietly to accept bishops appointed in the following dis- 
graceful way: “Quos si percunctari fideliter velis quis eos preficerit 
sacerdotes, respondent mox et dicunt, Ab Archiepiscopo sum nuper epis- 
copus ordinatus, centumque ei solidos dedi ut episcopalem gratiam con- 
sequi invenissem ; quos si minimo dedissem hodie episcopus non essem, 
aurum dedi et episcopatum comparavi.” (lib. de dig. sac.) St. Ambrose 
does not accuse the laity here of venality. He leads us to suppose that 
an ambitious pretender to a See had merely to bribe the archbishop in 
order to accomplish his design, while the people are styled worthless and 
ignorant for acquiescing in the appointment. Hence we may infer that 
in many dioceses the appointment of bishops rested with the Metropo- 
litan, whose influence was sufficiently great to secure the nomination of 
his own creatures; and from the contemptuous way in which he speaks 
of such dioceses, we may infer also that the people had the power, if 
only they had the inclination, to reject such Simoniacal nominations. 

We now proceed to shew that the manner of electing bishops in the 
primitive Church varied greatly, subject however to the general principle 
of Celestine, “ Nullus episcopus invitis detur,” and that of Leo, “ Qui 
omnibus preefuturus ab omnibus eligatur ;” and if on examination we find 
that primitive elections in those days, in which we naturally look for pre- 
cedents, were regulated by no canons of councils, so far as details are con- 
cerned, we may fairly conclude that the Church in the present day has 
power to frame such rules of election as may suit her condition, provided 
always that the appointment of bishops be elective, and that bishops, 
clergy, and laity retain each a share in the transaction. 

There can be no stronger evidence of the absence of any canons of 
universal authority regulating the mode of elections, than the fact that 
the ablest theologians still debate whether the laity had any proper elective 
vote at all or not. Bingham, Beveridge and Andrews, with a host of 
foreign divines, decide that the laity were electors, but in what way they 
do not determine. Hooker, on the other hand, says, “ In elections in the 
beginning, the clergy and the people both had to do, although not both 
after one sort. The people gave their testimony and shewed their affec- 
tion either of desire or dislike concerning the party that was to be chosen. 
But the choice was wholly in the sacred college of presbyters.” (book viii., 
ch. 7, 2, Ox. Ed.) Barrow informs us that in the election “commonly 
the clergy did propound and recommend a person or persons, and the 
people by their consent approve or by their suffrages elect one.” (Pope’s 
Sup. iii., 23, Ox.) Stillingfleet asserts that the main ground of the 
people’s interest was founded on the apostle’s canon, “ that a bishop must 
be blameless and of good report,” and therefore he adds, “ the people’s 
share and concern, even in Cyprian’s time, was not to give their votes, 
but only their testimony concerning the good or ill behaviour of the per- 
son, and that upon this they assumed the power of election.” (Unreason. 
Sup., part iii.) Now we may safely assume that there is no unexception- 
able proof from primitive ecclesistical history, either that the laity elected 
by formal vote, or that there was any one universal system of procedure 
in election, or it could not have escaped the notice of such scholars as 
those mentioned. Deeply read theologians maintain, on the one side, 
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that the people gave a bare testimony to the character of the candidates, 
while, on the other side, it is insisted on that the people had the right of 
systematic and formal franchise. Neither position seems to be strictly 
true. The people had something more than testimony to give, but they 
had no formal votes to record. They gave their consent or refusal to a 
name proposed from any quarter, by their xe.potovca, a mode borrowed 
from the Grecian dyopa. Hence from an election being carried on in 
this way the consummation of the election, viz., the consecration, was 
itself expressed by xetpotovnes. The same word, which in its original 
signification meant to vote by stretching out the hand, came to signify 
the “laying on of hands” to complete the election. Indeed, if formal 
voting ever prevailed, we could not fail to find traces of rules for the 
details of polling the votes. We should find some vestiges of allusions 
to the votes, places, and tickets, whether they voted by parishes, or fami- 
lies or individuals; something, in short, equivalent to the tabule and 
calculi, the septa and comitia tributa of the Romans, or the shells, ete., 
of the Greeks. Judging from a passage in the eighteenth homily of St. 
Chrysostom to the Corinthians, we might infer the presence of women at 
episcopal elections as usual in his day. After saying that the suffrage of 
the church well became those who were advanced to high places in the 
church, he goes on to cite the precedent of the apostolic election of St. 
Matthias, which took place “in the presence of both men and women.” 
From all these considerations we infer that there prevailed no systematic 
arrangement whereby the laity recorded their votes, that an election was 
not decided by a majority of electors, and that unless unanimity was ob- 
tained, the bishops interfered to promote it, or took the matter into their 
hands altogether. 

If we take the instance of the Alexandrian Church and examine into 
the cases of election which occurred there, we shall be inevitably led to 
the conclusion that no uniformity of proceedings characterized the early 
Church when episcopal vacancies were filled up. We are informed by St. 
Jerome that from the days of St. Mark, the first bishop of the See of 
Alexandria, the presbytery always nominated one their bishop elected 
from among themselves, and placed in a higher station, “ Nam et Alexan- 
drize a Marco Evangelista usque ad Heraclem et Dionysium episcopos, 
presbyteri semper unum ex se electum in excelsiori gradu collocatum epis- 
copum nominabant ” (Ep. ad Evagr., Ed. Basil, tom. iii., p. 150). Here 
we have an authentic instance of a See, of which St. Mark was first in- 
cumbent, always filled by a bishop elected by the presbytery. We may 
be assured that this was the apostolic method, or perhaps we should rather 
say, an apostolic method, and yet we know that St. Cyprian’s testimony 
is conclusive that the laity took,part in episcopal elections in other African 
dioceses. St. Cyprian was certainly aware of this peculiarity in the 
diocese of Alexandria, since Dionysius, the last of the bishops elected by 
presbyters, was his contemporary, having been elected about a.D. 247. 
Hence probably the reason why St. Cyprian, when giving the practice of 
the Church in his day, says, “‘quod apud nos quoque et fere per universas 
provincias tenetur;’’ and in this celebrated passage he calls the tradition 
by which the provinces were guided in election, divine and apostolic. Now 
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if the custom of the church at Carthage was equally apostolic with that 
of the church at Alexandria, we are forced to conclude either that different 
apostles instituted different systems of appointing bishops, or that the 
matter was left undecided, to be regulated after their death, or the death 
of those whom they nominated by virtue of their own authority. 

It had been well, indeed, for the Alexandrine Church, had it adhered 
to its original custom, as, after changing it, episcopal elections became 
frequently occasions of discord and bloodshed. At the election of Cyril 
to succeed Theophilus, a.p. 413, there was a great sedition, as we are 
informed by Socrates (Hec. His., lib. vii., c. 7). Again, when Dioscurios 
was condemned by the Council of Chalcedon, and Proterius appointed in 
his place, such disturbances arose that several were burnt to death. After- 
wards Proterius was murdered, and the people, without consulting the 
clergy, elected Aelurus. The Egyptian bishops and the clergy of Alex- 
andria, remembering perhaps their old privilege, petitioned the emperor 
Leo on the subject (Niceph., lib. xv., c. 16). After the death of Aelurus, 
the clergy by their own authority elected Peter Mongus, but the emperor 
Zeno was so enraged that he punished some of them. It was the people’s 
turn now to petition, and the result was that Zeno enacted that the bishops 
should be elected by both the clergy and laity. In this same See Athana- 
sius was elected by means of the importunity of the people, and when he 
felt his end approaching, he varied the mode of election still further (ac- 
cording to Theodoret), by naming Peter as his successor, with the consent 
however of the people. Athanasius having been expelled, the Arian party 
elected Gregory at Antioch, a proceeding which caused Pope Julius to 
convoke a synod at Rome. In a letter written by Julius to the leaders of 
the Arian party at Antioch, he says, “ Where is the ecclesiastical canon 
or apostolic tradition of this kind, that when the Church is at peace, and 
the bishops in communion with Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, you 
should send Gregory, a foreigner and stranger, neither baptized at Alex- 
andria, nor known to the people, nor demanded by the presbyters, and 
make him bishop at Antioch, and bring him down to Alexandria, not 
with the presbyters and deacons of the city, not with the bishops of 
Egypt, but with soldiers?” Julius here incidentally tells us what in his 
opinion constituted a canonical election, viz., “ plebi cognitum,”’ “ presby- 
teris postulatum,” ‘nou peregrinum.’’ This agrees exactly with the re- 
quirements of that church fer 247 years, according to St. Jerome’s account, 
that the presbytery elected one “ex se,” that is, not a foreigner. We 
have another intimation of a similar nature in a letter of Peter, the suc- 
cessor of Athanasius, and expelled by the Arian faction in favour of 
Lucius. Of the latter he writes, “Non hune constituerat conventus 
orthodoxorum, non verorum clericorum suffragia, non populi postulatio 
quemadmodum ecclesiasticis jubetur sanctionibus.” 

We have dwelt at some length on the Alexandrine elections, because 
Alexandria was most celebrated as a See, undoubtedly planted by St. 
Mark, who established a system of election which neither lasted at Alex- 
andria nor was imitated elsewhere, from which we infer that no uniform 
mode prevailed in the African Church. 


& Vide second apology of Athanasius apud Magd. Cent. 
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We are inclined to go a little further in the way of inference, and say 
that the apostles did not provide the church with any uniform rule for 
regulating the succession of bishops. We cannot help thinking that the 
example of the Alexandrine Church, constituted as it was by St. Mark, 
must have been followed by other Churches if the belief prevailed that the 
apostles had agreed on one uniform rule. St. Ambrose, indeed, gives us 
his opinion as to the mode adopted by the apostles. He says, “ Primi 
presbyteri episcopi appellabantur, ut recedente eo sequens ei succederet.” 
In Eph., c. 4,—The chiefest (or oldest) presbyters were called bishops, 80 
as when one departed the next succeeded him. He supposed that the 
apostles arranged the presbyters in order according to merit, and as the 
first died the next succeeded, but ‘ Prospiciente Concilio,” a council fore- 
seeing “that not order but merit should create a bishop, a change was 
made, and bishops chosen by the judgment of many priests.” St. Am- 
brose does not tell us what council made this innovation; it may have 
been an apostolic one, as it seems incredible that any other council would 
presume to alter an apostolic institution. At all events, if St. Ambrose’s 
account be correct, the apostles regulated the order of succession of 
bishops differently from St. Mark, and his statement is inconsistent with 
the statement of Clemens Alexandrinus, that St. John appointed in the 
Asiatic Churches those pointed out to him by the Spirit—* cAnpw Eva ye 
KAypOswy Twv bo TOD TvevmaTtos oynawonevwv.’ St. John’s appoint- 
ment being thus regulated by direct revelation, scarcely agrees with the 
idea of arrangement according to seniority. 

That no uniform manner of election prevailed may be inferred also 
from a custom which sometimes obtained in the African and other Churches, 
viz., that of bishops nominating their successors. This practice was for- 
bidden by the Council of Antioch, canon twenty-three, “ Episcopo non 
licere pro se alterum successorem sibi constituere licet ad exitum vite 
perveniat. Quod si tale aliquid factum fuerit irritum esse hujuscemodi 
est constitutum. Servetur autem jus ecclesiasticum id continens, oportere 
non aliter fieri nisi cum synodo et judicio episcoporum qui post obitum quies- 
centis potestatem habent eum qui dignus extiterit promovere.” Here we 
find that the practice of bishops nominating those who were to succeed 
them is pronounced unlawful, and the power of election acknowledged to 
rest with the episcopal synod. The case of St. Augustine’s election proves 
the absence of well known uniform laws regulating elections. Valerius, 
Bishop of Hippo, petitioned the Bishop of Carthage to consecrate St. 
Augustine as his coadjutor bishop. His petition was granted, and after 
a short time Megalius, Primate of Numidia, being on a visit to the church 
at Hippo, consecrated St. Augustine, who at first refused, on the ground 
that such a proceeding was “contra morem ecclesie.” But his scruples 
were overcome, “ dumque illi fieri solere ab omnibus suaderetur atque.id 
licitum transmarinis et Africanis ecclesiee exemplis putaretur (Posid. in vita 
Augus., cap. 8). In this proceeding there is one point which seems very 
difficult to account for,—how it happened that the Bishops of Carthage 
and Hippo, and the Primate of Numidia, were unaware of the Nicene 
canon (tenth), forbidding two bishops to occupy the same See. Even St. 
Augustine himself (though Posidonius says that he declined the episcopate 
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from some scruple on the score of precedent), confessed “ episcopus ordi- 
natus sum et sedi cum illo quod concilio Niczno prohibitum fuisse nesce- 
bam, nec ipse sciebat” (Ep. 110). Thus we find the bishops of these im- 
portant dioceses ignorant of a canon of the great Council of Nice, enacted 
a century previously—a fact difficult to reconcile with the assumption 
that episcopal succession was carefully guarded (as regards mode of elec- 
tion), by fixed unalterable rules, prevailing uniformly in the Catholic 
Church. It is also to be noticed that it was not only in African dioceses 
that the Nicene canon was broken or unknown, but also in European 
churches (transmarinas), and hence we infer that canons uniformly regu- 
lating the mode of electing bishops were nowhere received. 

But we hasten to shew from some other considerations that uniformity 
could not have existed in the primitive Church in this matter. 

The Counci) of Laodicea, held (according to Dr. Pusey) probably 
before the Council of Nice, enacted in its thirteenth canon, “ My Tots 
dxow emitperew tas ekoyas ToeicOar THY pEeAOYTwWY KaOlaTaOat eis 
iepateiov’’—The multitude are not permitted to make choice of such as 
shall be appointed to the priesthood. Bishop Bilson thinks that it is the 
election of presbyters by the multitude that is here forbidden, but it seems 
much more natural to suppose that the canon refers to the election of 
bishops, first, because the preceding canon lays down certain qualifications 
for bishops, and the thirteenth must naturally apply to the same class of 
ministers, and secondly, because the “Council of Nice leaves to the laity 
the choice of those who should be their pastors, with the approbation of 
the bishops ;”” and it is incredible that two such great councils, held within 
such a short time of each other, should differ so widely. Now we know 
that however this Laodicean canon may have been observed in some Asiatic 
provinces, it certainly was not acted on in the great majority of dioceses, 
either Eastern or Western, instances of election by “ the multitude” being 
exceedingly numerous, and such elections were not set aside as uncano- 
nical. The instances of Nectarius, Eusebius and St. Ambrose, who were 
elected by the masses Bishops of Constantinople, Czesarea, and Milan re- 
spectively, will at once occur to the mind. Indeed, the influence which 
a unanimous people has over every episcopal election is evinced in a 
special manner in the case of these three bishops, who, though being un- 
baptized, were immediately elevated after baptism to the highest office in 
the Church, directly in opposition to the second canon of the great Nicene 
council. 

In the debate which arose in the Council of Chalcedon respecting the 
rival claims of Bassianus and Stephanus to the See of Ephesus, we find 
incidental allusion to a principle of election on which a vote was given 
declaring neither of the aspirants legitimate bishops. Anatolius declared, 
“ut neuter eorum sit Ephesiorum civitatis episcopus, sed alius ex electione 
omnium qui pascendi sunt ordinetur ad gubernandum episcopatum, eo quod 
ambo preeter regulas sibimet episcopatum usurpaverint.”” 

Again, in the Council of Arles, held about the year a.p. 326, it was 
enacted in the thirty-fifth canon, “ Placerit in ordinatione episcopi hune 








* Pusey on Councils, p. 112. ‘ Van Espen., vol. iii., p. 228. 
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ordinem custodiri, ut primo loco venalitate vel ambitione submota ab 
episcopis tres nominentur de quibus clerici vel laici cives erga unum 
eligendi habeant potestatem.’”* Here it is enacted that the bishops be 
empowered to nominate three persons, out of whom the clergy and laity 
were to select one. Now when we reflect that the general Council of 
Nice made no canons for the mode of electing bishops, but merely laid 
down rules for their consecration, which was to be performed by three 
bishops, and with the consent of the Metropolitan, and when it is also 
considered that the provincial Councils of Laodicea, Antioch, Arles and 
Barcelona, etc., made laws on the subject of elections which differed 
greatly from each other, it will be apparent that Dr. Pusey’s assertion 
that “‘a bishop was given to the people, not chosen by them,” was far from 
universally true, and also that his reviewer expresses nothing like an uni- 
versal custom when he says, “they (the laity) presented the person whom 
they desired to have for bishop to the consecrator for ordination.” 

It is indeed very difficult to conclude from individual instances of 
election (unless the induction be very large), what was the usual mode of 
proceeding in each diocese or province. Historians, no doubt, selected 
for record the most remarkable cases, and we may suppose that the very 
fact of the details of an election being noticed intimates something un- 
usual in the occurrence. If we were to infer, from the much more frequent 
mention of the laity than of the clergy as influencing elections, that there- 
fore the former really had more weight in such matters, we should cer- 
tainly err. Each historian, most likely, was more diffuse in his account 
of an election which was distinguished by great popular feeling, than one 
which was marked neither by agitation nor unusual circumstances of any 
kind. Perhaps one of the most remarkable of all ancient elections was 
that of St. Ambrose, and at the risk of being tedious we must make some 
remarks upon it. 

We cannot but think that the reviewer of Dr. Pusey on The Councils 
has drawn some erroneous conclusions from the incidents of that election. 
He says, “ Now what is especially to our purpose in this remarkable trans- 
action is, that in recording it the contemporary historians make no obser- 
vation on the part of the people in the procedure as at all out of the way, 
or any assumption of right to the detriment of the bishops who were to 
ordain. On the contrary, Paulinus and Ruffinus imply that the mode of 
the election was the usual one, the determination of the person; and the 
incident by which it was brought about being the only extraordinary fea- 
tures—the people were assembled in the cathedral to decide who should be 
ordained. Ou all this the historians have nothing to remark, and no 
wonder the history of the fourth and fifth centuries is full of similar 
occurrences.” 

Now we shall best determine whether the mode of this election was 
the usual one, by giving the history of the transaction as gathered from 
Paulinus, Theodoret, Sozomen, ete. Auxentius, Bishop of Milan, being 
dead, Valentinian the emperor called a synod of bishops, and after an ad- 





* Bingham is mistaken in the date he assigns to this Council (a.p. 452), which 
was the date of the third Council of Arles. 
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dress to them on the serious nature of the work in hand, said, ‘ Proinde 
et vos nunc in medium consulite et talem ecclesiz hujus episcopum eligite 
cujus auctoritate et nos subjiciamus cujusque reprehensiones ferre non 
dubitemus”—“ consult therefore now together, and elect as bishop of this 
church a man to whose authority we may submit ourselves, and whose 
rebukes we may endure without hesitation.”” Tbe synod decided to give 
the nomination to the emperor, who declined the responsibility in these 
words, ‘‘ Vestrum est negotium, ac vobis id quibus gratiam suam Deus con- 
tulit curare convenit. Ego vero id et viribus meis majus et ab officio meo 
alienum judicio.” Before going farther in this narrative, may we not ask 
whether we have not good reason to think that the emperor was right, 
and that the wswa? mode was that the episcopal synod should elect? At 
all events the historians do not say that Valentinian was mistaken as to 
the practice in his day. But to coutinue. When the bishops departed 
to consult together, the populace, partly Arian and partly orthodox, 
rushed in crowds to the church, and a riot ensued. Ambrose, the prefect 
of the city, hastened to restore order, and by his address calmed the 
people, who all united in acclamations, and demanded that he should be 
made bishop. He resisted strenuously, but the people insisted, and the 
synod sanctioned his nomination, doubtless on the ground already men- 
tioned, that a wnanimous election was a divine one. From the whole in- 
cident, and from the fact that four historians have related it, we infer 
that the only points it proves are that the bishops usually yielded to a 
unanimous choice on the part of the laity, and that in the Eparchy of 
Milan, at all events, the usual mode of election was by the bishops in 
public, when the people might recommend or denounce candidates. That 
the narrative was not remarked on by the historians as containing any- 
thing unusual, so far as the rights of the laity to elect are concerned, 
proves nothing. It was needless for Socrates or Theodoret to have told 
the men of their day whether the election was strictly canonical or uot ; 
and although the historians say nothing in the way of remark, yet St. 
Ambrose certainly considered the transaction as unprecedented. He says, 
“Quam resistebam ne ordinarer? Sed non valuit prescriptio tandem; ordi- 
nationem meam Qccidentales episcopi judicio, Orientales etiam exemplo 
probaverunt” (lib. x., Ep. 82). Here is an admission on the part of 
St. Ambrose that there was no precedent for such an election as that of 
an unbaptized layman, and so doubtful was its canonicity that the Western 
Church had to give a judicial opinion on it, while the Eastern followed 
the example of Milan a few years after, in the case of Nectarius at Con- 
stantinople. In short, we cannot decide from the silence of historians 
whether the emperor’s speech or the conduct of the populace gives the 
truest insight into primitive usage at Milan. 
J.T. L. 
Brookville, Canada West. 
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SOME MODERN COMMENTATORS on tut BOOK or PSALMS, 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—A paper drawing a contrast between ancient and modern commen- 
taries on the Scriptures, reprinted in the January number of The Journal 
of Sacred Literature, raises before us the very important question whether 
the tone of thought on the part of the more recent expositors is as high 
as that of the older, and whether in fact modern learning and research 
have at all dimmed the spiritual apprehension of revealed truth, and 
especially the apprehension of Him who is Himself the great object set 
before us in Holy Scripture. 

The intention of these remarks is not to discuss the point of view from 
which the subject is regarded by the writer of the paper in question, nor 
yet to maintain the importance of seeing that all Holy Scripture is the 
setting forth of the person of Christ, very God and very man, never to be 
divided,—but simply to inquire whether it is indeed true that modern 
writers ave ignored the manner in which Christ is set forth in the Book 
of Psalms to the degree which the transatlantic writer supposes. He 
says :— 

“We will venture to say of all who make the Psalms their daily 
manual, that they have found the Lord in a thousand places where no 
Modern Commentary finds Him.”—(J. S. L., p. 308.) 

This remark seems to shew how different the course of the study and 
reading must be of various individuals, and how unsafe it is to indulge in 
assertions relative to the condition of facts, instead of limiting what is 
advanced by the bound of individual knowledge. 

There are those who are familiar with the complaint against expositors 
of finding Christ everywhere in the Psalms; of interpreting respecting 
Him those Psalms and those portions of Psalms which seem to others not 
to apply to Him; and thus it is that certain persons think that expositors 
and teachers go too far in finding Christ in the Psalms; while others 
(such as this transatlantic writer) suppose that all who use the Psalms as 
their daily manual find Christ there in a thousand places where He is not 
recognized in any modern commentary. Sweeping and universal state- 
ments must be avoided if we would accurately deal with sober facts. 

Are there then any modern expositors of the Psalms who find them 
replete with Christ? There are some who are still familiar with Dr. 
Hawker’s notes on the Psalms in his Poor Man’s Commentary, and who 
know how objections have been made against those notes by superficial 
readers, that he finds Christ everywhere; and yet in contrast to such 
critics they hold fast the exposition that sets forth Christ, instead of adopt- 
ing that which is most meagre, and which has perhaps no distinctive 
characteristic, unless it be that it excludes Him at least in a great mea- 
sure. 

But finding Christ in the Psalms is not confined to any one writer, or 
to writers of any one class. There are no doubt those who have access to 
well-stored libraries who might at once point to many modern works that 
are written thoroughly on this principle; but even where such volumes 
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are inaccessible, a very moderately-furnished study may suffice to produce 
samples of recent application and use of the Psalms. The two volumes 
to which attention will now be directed, were at once suggested to the 
writer’s mind when reading the strong and sweeping transatlantic assertion. 

The title of the first of these works is, Remarks upon the Book of 
Psalms as Prophetic of the Messiah (London, 1843); the writer thus opens 
the work, “ As the object of this work is to draw attention towards the 
Psalms in their spiritual sense, David has here been considered only as a 
type, and Messiah and His church kept continually in view.” And this 
principle the anonymous writer carries out in every part of the book. But 
this volume does not only supply us with the example of a solitary, 
anonymous (and, so far as we are aware, unknown) writer taking this view 
of the Book of Psalms, but we have in the extracts from various writers, 
with which the book is replete, united proof of the mode in which the 
Psalter has been regarded. Take for instance what is given in the open- 
ing remarks on the sixth Psalm :— 

“This is one of the penitential Psalms appointed by the Church to be 
used on Ash Wednesday. Luther says that it contains ‘the last and 
finishing conflict—the contending with death and hell: not with men, nor 
with temporal things, but with principalities and powers, and the rulers of 
the darkness of this world.’ 

“In some manner it seems to represent the agony under which 
Christ groaned for us in the garden,—as Isaiah predicted of Him, saying, 
‘He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows’ (liii. 4),—when He 
began to be sorrowful and very heavy, and said, ‘ My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death.’ 

“Fenwick says of this Psalm: ‘ We seem here to have set before us 
(humbly and with awful reverence be it spoken) the ever-blessed Man of 
sorrows bearing our sins, and deprecating for us the bitter fruits, while 
He Himself, on their account, was labouring under inexpressible agonies. 
As head of His mystical body, He makes intercession for the Church as 
for Himself, pleading His own sufferings, and mourning for His very ene- 
mies. And then being heard in that He feared, He declares, in verse 8, 
the sentence which He is to pronounce upon obdurate and rebellious sin- 
ners, who must all be separated from Him. Justly, therefore, is this 
Psalm reckoned among the penitential exercises in which we are to be 
striving to unite our spirit with His, and to feel something of that horror 
and anguish of mind for our sins, of which He felt the whole inexpres- 
sible burden, that we may escape the dreadful sentence He is to pronounce 
upon all that are obstinate and impenitent.’”—(pp. 26, 27.) 

It will surprise no one to learn that the citations from Bishop Horne 
contained in this volume are frequent: indeed the work of that writer on 
the Psalms might be enough to disprove the allegation that their applica- 
tion to Christ had been overlooked in modern times. 

The other work on the Psalms, to which reference has been made, 
is entitled, The Psalms Restored to Messiah. A Commentary on the 
Book of Psalms; with a Commendatory Notice by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Cashel (Dr. Daly), by the Rev. R. H. Ryland, Chan- 
cellor of the Cathedral of Waterford.—(London: 1853). 
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As a specimen of the mode in which the Psalms are treated by Mr, 
Ryland, an extract may be given from his remarks on Psalm vi. 

“The ill effects that have arisen to the readers of the Psalms from 
forgetting that they testify of Christ, is strikingly apparent here. View- 
ing it as speaking the language of king David, this is considered the first 
of the penitential Psalms. The expressions are supposed to be those of a 
penitent and contrite sinner, and are thought to be suited to the circum- 
stances of every erring child of God. . . . The Psalm describes the suffer- 
ings of Messiah, not as in the 3rd, 4th, and 5th, under bodily affliction 
or personal trials, but now, for the first time opening up to us the sorrows 
of Christ in a new and important character, viz., labouring under the 
imputation of sin. . . . The key to this Psalm is to be found in two pas- 
sages of the New Testament: ‘He hath made him to be sin;’ and ‘ who 
his own self bare our sins in his own body on the tree.’ Christ is thus 
represented in the Psalm, under the burden of sin; sin drawing down the 
anger of God, polluting, torturing, bringing sorrow, remorse, and death. 
Strange position of the Redeemer! Wondrous, to see the Lord of glory 
despised and rejected, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. But 
how pre-eminently and inconceivably stupendous the view presented to us 
here, ‘the high and holy One that inhabiteth eternity’ agonizing under sin. 
When Christ took our sins, he took with it all its bitter consequences. 
He felt its offensive nature, hurting and dishonouring the Being he 
loved..... 

“The sufferings of Christ, as exhibited in the Gospels, are seen in only 
a small part of their extent. We confine them to only a few days or 
hours; the bloody sweat in the garden, and the ery of agony upon the 
cross: but the Book of Psalms describes His whole life, from the cradle 
to the tree, as one long unbroken scene of sorrow, days of distress and 
nights of grief; as our Lord expresses it, ‘ grief hath broken my heart,” 
—(pp. 20—22). 

These extracts shew manifestly, that without any uniformity of treat- 
ment Mr. Ryland is as distinct as the writer previously quoted, in apply- 
ing this Psalm and the book in general to Christ. 

The transatlantic writer says, ‘ Let the modern comment undertake to 
teach one how to pray the sixty-ninth Psalm. The most it can do is to 
divide and insulate the parts. ‘This verse is Messianic; that portion 
belongs to the author alone; the imprecations are prophetic; this is the- 
anthropical, that anthropological.’” —(J. S. Z., p. 298). Let this bold 
assertion be contrasted with the citation from Bishop Horne, which the 
author of Remarks upon the Book of Psalms gives as the adopted exposi- 
tion, or with the Commentary of Mr. Ryland. In each Christ alone is 
presented; there is no attempt to divide and insulate the parts; and 
thus these modern writers do the very thing which it is said that modern 
expositors avoid. 

But, indeed, what have we to do with the Book of Psalms unless we 
find Christ there? The New Testament gives us direct authority to 
apply many of the Psalms to Him; the application of others may be 
learned from their being more or less parallel to those thus authoritatively 
interpreted. And then as to others we may be sure that wherever we see 
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a statement of perfect excellence, Christ is the only one to whom it can 
belong; and so too, if superhuman suffering is set forth, we may know 
that Christ is the only one who could thus endure. If too we find the 
confession of sin, blended as it were with the claim of holiness before 
God, there we may find without a doubt the Holy One of God, bearing 
the sins of the members of His mystical body, and speaking partly for 
them and partly for Himself. 

Of course we may meet with difficulties in thus tracing Christ through 
the Psalms. But if difficulties deter the students of Scripture we may as 
well close the revelation of God at once. A proved fact remains true, 
even though the acknowledgment that this is the case involves some diffi- 
culty. It may be that in studying the Psalms, we have failed to appre- 
hend aright the mystery and the holiness of the person of Christ; it may 
be that we have as yet had an inadequate conception that He really became 
the sin-bearer, that His sacrifice upon the cross was a real propitiation ; 
or it may be that we have sought merely mentally to grasp those truths, 
which can only be learned in prayerful communion with God, as taught 
the dependent believing soul by the Holy Ghost, by whom alone we know 
the things that are freely given to us of God. 

Plymouth. 6. P. F. 





HEBREWS VI. 4—6. 
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Sir—One great question with regard to this important passage is, whether 
the accusative cases, which precede dvaxawc{ewv, are to be considered as 
standing in a subjective or objective relation to that word. All the early 
commentators take the former, most of the modern commentators the 
latter view. But uo one on either side has brought forward a view which 
is entirely free from objections of the gravest nature. I am about to ven- 
ture upon endeavouring, by God’s blessing, to approximate to such a view 
upon principles not hitherto applied to the matter. 

The fact that Origen takes these accusative cases as subjective, appears 
to me of great importance, as his education was Hellenistic ; Chrysostom 
on the other hand, who takes the same view, is a less important witness, 
as his education, like our own, was purely classical. Tertullian takes the 
same view as Origen, a fact which testifies to the current acceptation of 
the passage at an early period. 

Origen paraphrases dvaxawcfew in his Greek commentary on St. John 
(tom. xx. 12) by dvaxauwi{ew éavrov, and in the old Latin translation of 
his commentary on St. Matthew we find the same word represented by 
renovari, which points rather to dvaxcawi{eo@a than dvacauiCew éav7ov in 
the lost Greek original. There is also a remarkable variation in the Greek 
text of Origen on St. John, which gives évaxawiopov roreiv éavtmy instead 
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of dvaxawifew éavtov. Tertullian has renovari, which must be substituted 
for revocari in Leopold’s text. Chrysostom paraphrases dvaxauifew by 
dvaxawiaO vac. 

These interpretations and the deductions drawn from them are rightly 
rejected on both exegetical and grammatical grounds by most modern 
commentators, who have not however mended the matter by taking the 
accusative cases, as standing in an objective relation to dvaxawitew. It 
appears to me that the errors of the old commentators are simply owing 
to the faulty analysis of the old grammarians, who considered that a tran- 
sitive verb was used intransitively by the omission of the reflexive pronoun, 
and that thus dvaxaviCew = dvacawiCew éavtovs=dvaxaniCeoOat, Thus 
far | go along with Dean Alford, whose name ought never to be mentioned 
without respect by students of the New Testament. But I cannot go 
along with him in considering it an impossibility that dvaxacGew should 
be used intransitively. I think I can supply the law of such an intransitive 
use of transitive verbs, and I think also that the interpretation which will 
result eventually from this will be found of a much higher nature than 
the mere reference to the non-iteration of baptism of the old commentators, 
I think in fact, that the habit of supplying the reflexive pronoun to a tran- 
sitive verb used intransitively is the thing, and the only thing, that has 
misled the old commentators exegetically as well as grammatically. 

But let me first briefly examine the objections to the modern method 
of taking the accusative cases as objective. 

(1.) The ear of the old commentators led them, as it leads me, to take 
those cases as subjective rather than objective. 

(2.) To whom is it “impossible to renew unto repentance,”’ persons 
under the circumstances there described? to man orto GOD! If to man, 
is not the whole passage solemn trifling and the dullest truism? If to 
GOD, is it not flat blasphemy to attribute such an impossibility to Him, 
with whom all things are possible? and is it not worse than trifling to 
say that impossible only means very difficult ? 

I will now proceed with the enunciation of the grammatical law, which 
I have observed to prevail in the intransitive use of many transitive verbs 
in collocations where no direct object is or can be supplied. It is this: 

Any transitive verb can be used to express the simple performance of the 
action represented by it without reference to any object. 

Thus in Aristophanes, Equites 349, 


A p , a ‘4 4 , 7 

Yéwp te tivwy Karidekves Tovs Pidous?’ dvidv 
‘ i , 

wou Suvatos eivar héyew" 


émdecxvis simply means making a display without reference to what is 
displayed. 

Again in the Laches of Plato, 183 B, we have: od« €EwOev cdkey ere 
decxvdmevos mepepxetat, GXN ciOds Sedpo Hépetar nae totad érideckvvaw: 
where the middle éx:éeccvemevos points to the person in question making 
a display of himself, and the active ériéeckvvor to his making a display, 
no matter of whom or what. 

Again in Plato’s Apology, p. 41 c, we have od éyrov todtov ye evexa 
of éxet droxteivovotv=“ I feel sure that those there (in the next world) 
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do not inflict death for this fault,” without any reference to the persons 
on whom death is inflicted. 

Madvig in his Latin grammar, § 94, expresses the law, which I have 
mentioned above, in different words, and gives as an instance, amo, “1 am 
in love,” without reference to any object of love. Jelf in his Greek gram- 
mar, 359, 4, explodes the common notion that the personal’ pronoun or 
some substantive is to be supplied, but does not give any law by which 
the usage is regulated. He gives however a long list of such verbs, not 
including those which I have instanced above, but containing dvaxoytifev, 
égavifew and opaxed{ewv, which exactly correspond in form to dvaxavi- 

él. 

: For my own part, if I were called upon to supply a direct object for 
dvacaur¢ew, 1 should unhesitatingly supply tv éaOnenv. And I think 
the following illustration would go far towards bearing me out in doing so. 
It is the custom in England for policies of insurance to be renewed by 
half-yearly payments, and if the payment be not made within a certain 
time after it is due, then the person insured is no longer able dvaxauiecv, 
toRENEW. To renew what? his policy of insurance. Thus deliberate 
apostates are represented in this passage of the Hebrews as unable to 
RENEW. To renew what? their covenant with God. Why not? Be- 
cause it must be done by re-crucifying and making a public spectacle of the 
SON OF GOD. 

A further argument for the use of dvaxaiwfew in the sense of renew- 
ing a covenant, may be brought from the usage of é-yxaw/¢ew in the same 
epistle. It is pretty plain that dvaxaw/Gew may be fairly used to repre- 
sent the re-performance of the action represented by éyeaw{ew. And 
not only do we have (Heb. x. 20) évexadvicev nuiv o6ov mpoodhator Kai 
(éoav, but (Heb. ix. 18) dev obd8 % tpwrn [AIAOHKH | xwpis ainatos 
"EIKEKAINISTAI. In this passage I do not think any one doubts the 
propriety of supplying éa0y«y to 7» pwr. 

Baptism is not the making of the covenant, which was made upon the 
cross on GOD'S part as well as on that of man; it is merely the autho- 
rized mode of the individual man’s entrance into it. Apostates of the 
class described in this passage may repent, but cannot make their cove- 
nant with GOD anew; they are thrown in fact upon the uncovenanted 
mercies of GOD. They cannot enter ¢és netavocay, into a changed state 
of mind and life by a solemn covenant with GOD, which they did once 
for all previously, and which they not only entered into externally, but 
also thoroughly understood and enjoyed. For that covenant consists 
of an act on the part of GOD as well as on that of man, and GOD does 
uot a second time offer His Son for crucifixion. 

But on the whole eés wetavoy presents a greater difficulty to my 
mind than dvaxamifew. I remember the eis évatayas dyyedwv of Acts 
vii. 53, and the petevonoav ets 76 knpuyna “lwva of Matth. xii. 41, and 
perhaps it would be better to take es wetavorcayv=upon repentance. In the 
passage of Matthew just quoted Winer takes ezs 70 «npuyna=auf die Pre- 
digt, upon the preaching of Jonah, and our version translates e¢s by af. 





' He should have said reflexive. 
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The whole passage under consideration would then run thus :— 

‘For it is impossible for those who have once been illuminated and 
have tasted the heavenly gift and become partakers of the Holy Spirit, and 
have tasted the good word of GOD and the powers of the world to come, 
and have fallen away, to RENEW on repentance [their covenant with GOD), 
by re-crucifying for themselves the SON OF GOD and making Him a 
public spectacle.” 

This explanation also brings the passage into complete accordance with 
Heb. x. 26—31. What could remain to apostates thus unable to re-enter 
into covenant with GOD, and finding no more sacrifice for sins remaining, 
but a fearful expectation of judgment and a burning anxiety which they 
must dread would eventually devour them in the flames of hell? “A ter- 
rible thing (x. 31) is the falling [wnprotected by a covenant] into the hands 
of the living GOD.” Such persons may eventually by GOD’S uncovenanted 
mercy be saved, but they cannot in this life have any assurance of their 
salvation. Somewhat similar is Paul’s declaration (Gal. v. 2) to his Gala- 
tian converts, that if they persisted in receiving circumcision in addition 
to their profession of Christianity, ‘ Christ would profit them nothing.” 

It must be remembered, however, that these dreadful prospects are 
only held out to those advanced Christians who apostatize voluntarily, 
exovoiws, Heb. x. 26. The early Church was certainly right in taking 
the more merciful view, and re-admitting to communion after probation, 
those who had lapsed dxovoiws involuntarily from physical terror in time 
of persecution. hey are surely not guilty of such an apostacy as is con- 
templated in the above two awful passages of the epistle to the Hebrews. 

But a great authority has been so good as to suggest to me, that eés in 
eis 70 kNpuyna "Iwva is not upon, but in the direction of, according to the 
preaching of Jonah. Let us see whether this will offer any important 
obstacle to the above interpretation of dvaxawitev. “It is impossible 
for such persons to renew or make afresh [their covenant] in ¢he direction 
of, according to repentance by re-crucifying the Son of God.” The sense 
of the passage remains the same in whichever way es be taken, and I think 
I have indicated the only three ways in which it can possibly be taken. 

A. H. Wrartisiaw. 

School Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, 

Jan. 7, 1860. 





ON THE PRIMARY IDEA OF SACRIFICE. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—While lately looking over Mr. Maurice’s work on The Doctrine of 
Sacrifice, | was much struck by the entire absence of any attempt to in- 
vestigate the principle on which sacrifice occupies the position which it 
clearly does occupy, both in the sacred records and also in the economy 
of many heathen nations. Practical lessons in abundance were deduced, 
and excellently deduced, by the writer from the various sacrifices recorded 
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in Scripture; but after all, his main point appeared to be a mere play 
upon the word sacrifice as used in our own language to express self-denial, 
a sense which no one can pretend to be of co-ordinate origin with sacrifices 
themselves. I have long entertained the belief, that writers in general 
have been wrong in considering sacrifice as merely involving a substituted 
death, and that the real primary idea involved in sacrifice is the syméolical 
death of the offerer himself indicated by the real death of the substituted 
victim. ‘This theory I arrived at by induction, and I propose now to 
apply it to the different phenomena presented by the sacrifices recorded in 
Scripture, in order to see whether, or how far, it satisfies the conditions 
required to account for and explain them severally. 

First, then, we have the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, the latter of whom 
approached God with, the former without a victim. Abel thus suffered a 
symbolical death as a sinful being due to death, before he ventured to 
approach his Creator; Cain approached God as a living man, who had a 
right to approach Him, and expecting his gifts to be received as of right. 
This is at any rate a fair inference from the position which sacrifice after- 
wards occupied in the economy of the chosen people. 

Second comes the sacrifice of Noah after leaving the ark. By sacrifice 
Noah acknowledged the preservation of himself and his family, suffering a 
symbolical death in the victims, in acknowledgment of having been pre- 
served from a real death. 

Thirdly, we have the remarkable sacrifice offered by Abraham and the 
consequent covenant made by God, recorded in Gen. xv. 7—18. Here 
apparently Abraham approached God after first suffering a symbolical 
death in his sin-offerings. God then took to Himself the death of the 
same victims in respect of His covenant with Abraham, and to guarantee 
its unchangeable nature, by passing between the pieces of the victims 
under the symbols of a smoking furnace and a burning lamp. Suffering 
a symbolical death in respect of a treaty or covenant by means of a sacrifice, 
would appear to be the most ancient and most solemn mode of ratifying 
such an engagement. And this view will enable us to keep the meaning 
of covenant for the word &aOj«y in Heb. ix. 15—17, without doing violence 
to the natural translation of rod é:aQeuevou=the covenanting party. The 
common explanation of this passage of Genesis involves a curse upon the 
breaker of the covenant, which is taken from a passage of Livy, who is a 
perfectly worthless authority on such a subject. The curse is connected 
in Homer’s liad, iii. 300, with pouring out the wine, not with the death of 
the victim. 

Fourthly, the sacrifice of the ram instead of Isaac, in Gen. xxii., is 
clearly treated in Heb. xi. 19, as a symbolical death on the part of Isaac. 
It is there said that Abraham received him from the dead, é€v zapaBod7, 
in a figure, i.e. after suffering a symbolical death in the substituted ram. 
Such, I find, is also the view of the passage taken by Dean Alford. 

Fifthly, a covenant is made between Jacob and Laban, attended (Gen. 
xxxi. 54) by sacrifices, of which no detailed account is given, but there is 
nothing to militate against the idea of the symbolical death of the cove- 
nanting parties being brought to bear upon the ratification of the covenant. 

We now come, sixthly, to the passover. Here the explanation is very 
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obvious. A lamb was taken for every family, representing the first-born 
of that family. ‘The first-born of the Egyptians suffered a real death in 
their own proper persons; those of the Israelites a symbolical death in 
the substituted lambs. 

Seventhly, we have the dedication of the first covenant, (Exod. xxiv, 
3—8) ; “not without blood” (Heb. ix. 18). Moses here acted as a peatrys 
between God and the people. The altar and book of the law stood on 
God’s part, the people stood for themselves. Moses sprinkled both parties 
to the covenant with the blood, indicating that both suffered a symbolical 
death in the sacrificed victims, and that the covenant was thenceforth 
unchangeable. 

Eighthly, the sacrifices at consecrating the priests (Exod. xxix.), evi- 
dently betoken a symbolical death on the part of Aaron and his sons, 
suffered in their representative victims before they could be allowed to 
approach God on behalf of the people. 

Ninthly, there is no reason why the same theory should not apply to 
the daily morning and evening sacrifices, as regards the people generally, 
though in an inferior degree as compared with the great day of expiation. 

Tenthly, the voluntary burnt-offerings of individuals clearly symbolize 
their own deaths; nor is the same idea absent even from the peace-offer- 
ings, the blood—i. e. the life—of which was always offered at the altar. 

But, eleventhly, this same idea appears still more clearly in the sin- 
offerings for ignorance, wherein the offender manifestly suffers a symbolical 
death in respect of his fault, and begins a new life, as a new man, in re- 
spect of it afterwards. A similar observation applies to the trespass- 
offerings of individuals, whether occupying an official or a private position. 

Twelfthly, the grand sacrifice of expiation on the great day of atone- 
ment involved, (I.) a symbolical death on the part of the priest, (II.)a 
symbolical death on the part of the people collectively, after which the 
whole nation began a new life, to have a similar symbolical end the next 
year. The sins, with respect to which they had suffered this symbolical 
death, were put upon the head of the scape-goat, and with him removed 
to a distant region. 

It would be useless to carry the subject further. No other theory of 
sacrifice has been found capable of accounting for or explaining every kind 
of sacrifice, expiatory, covenantal and eucharistic. If then this idea of a 
symbolical death on the part of the offerer be found to account for and 
explain every kind of sacrifice, it is a fair inference that it is probably 
correct. And if we apply it to the grand sacrifice of all sacrifices, that of 
our blessed Lord Himself, we shall find it no less effectual in explaining 
some of the most difficult passages of the New Testament. “If oue died 
(really) on behalf of all, says St. Paul (2 Cor. v. 14), therefore all died 


(symbolically in Him).” ‘Therefore, whosoever is in Christ is a new. 


creature; the old things passed away; lo! all things are become new!” 
So too, in making the new covenant, Christ died on behalf of man, 
and man died symbolically in Him, as his sin-offering; then, as in Gen. 
xv., God arrogated the death of Christ to Himself as His federal or cove- 
nantal offering, and by thus suffering a symbolical death in Him, gave the 
most solemn guarantee imaginable, that the new or Christian covenant should 
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be unchangeable. This I believe to be the meaning of Heb. ix. 15—17. The 
notion of a will or testament appears drawn from the classical meaning of 
éadjxy. But there is no trace of such a meaning in the LXX., nor in 
fact any mention of will-making from Genesis to Malachi. 

These things are but roughly sketched, still I firmly believe them to 
contain elements of hitherto neglected or undiscovered truth, which per- 
haps some one with a greater command of leisure or learning than myself 
may elaborate to the edification of his brethren. That what I have brought 
forward may not be found altogether useless, is my earnest prayer. 

A. H. WratIsLaw. 
School Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Feb. 13th, 1860. 





THE DATE OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Dear Sirn—Permit me to adduce some further testimony in favour of 
A.D. 29 being the date of our Lord’s crucifixion, in addition to what I 
have already brought forward in former numbers of The Journal of Sacred 
Literature. 1. In the prologue to the Apocryphal Greek Gospel of Nico- 
demus, this great event is stated to have occurred “in the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Tiberius Ceesar, in the nineteenth year of Herod king of 
Galilee, on the eighth of the kalends of April, which is the 25th of March, 
during the consulship of Rufus and Rubellius, in the fourth year of the 
202nd Olympiad, when Caiaphas was high priest of the Jews.” The 
only difference between the Greek and the Latin versions is, that the latter 
places it ‘*in the nineteenth year of Tiberius,” and makes “ Joseph” high 
priest conjointly with “Caiaphas.”’ As the fifteenth year of the sole reign 
of Tiberius (distinct from the fifteenth year of the pro-consular reign men- 
tioned by St. Luke iii. 1); the nineteenth year of Herod II., son of Herod 
the Great ; the consulship of Rufus and Rubellius (better known as “ the 
Gemini”); and the first (not the fourth, which I conclude is an incorrect 
reading) year of the 202nd Olympiad, all include the passover of a.p. 29, 
we have a very fair amount of evidence from this Apocryphal work in 
favour of a date for the crucifixion, which many have concluded upon 
other grounds to be the correct one. I do not of course lay any further 
stress upon this work, save as being an early (possibly of the second cen- 
tury) authority for a well known historical event. II. If a.p. 29 be the 
true date of the crucifixion, we require to find B.c. 455 as the twentieth 
year of Artaxerxes king of Persia, in order to fulfil the conditions of the 
famous prophecy of ‘the seventy weeks”’ of Daniel, in which it is stated 
that “sixty-nine weeks ” or 483 years, were to elapse between the issuing 
of a certain decree for the re-building of “the wall” of Jerusalem and “the 
cutting off of the Messiah.” From the passover B.c. 455 to the passover 
A.D. 29, is exactly 483 years. Interpreters have had great difficulty in 








™ See mpodoyos Evangelii Nicodemi Greece, as given in Dr. Giles’ Codex Apo- 
eryphus, Nov. Test. Part I., p. 151. 
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reconciling al/ the conditions of this prophecy, in consequence, as I believe, 
of the chronology of Ptolemy’s canon, which makes the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes (when the decree was given “in the month of Nisan” accord- 
ing to Nehemiah, chap. ii.) fall mine years too late, viz. B.c. 446. Arch- 
bishop Usher in his annals points out that the testimony of Thucydides, 
which is much better than that of Ptolemy on this point, as being that of 
a contemporary authority in preference to one who lived more than 500 
years afterwards, is satisfactory as shewing that the accession of Artaxerxes 
must have occurred nine years earlier than it is commonly placed. This 
is done on the assumption that Artaxerxes succeeded his father Xerxes in 
the twelfth year (and not the twentieth as Ptolemy dates it) of the latter’s 
reign. I have shewn in my work on “the first and second advent,” from 
Dr. Hinck’s reading of a cuneiform inscription, that a monument at Ham- 
mamet in Egypt records the death of “a certain functionary in Egypt who 
held office during six years of Cambyses, thirty-six of Darius, and twelve 
years of Xerxes.” Though this is just the length of Xerxes’ reign which 
is required, it may only prove that this native servant of the king of Persia 
held office during the whole of the two preceding reigns, and died in the 
twelfth year of the third king whom he had served. I venture therefore 
to bring forward the testimony of some hieroglyphic inscriptions, recorded 
by Sir G. Wilkinson in his work on The Ancient Egyptians, which may 
be accepted as throwing light upon the subject. In the slate quarries 
on the road from Coptos to the Red Sea, there is a date in hieroglyphies 
of the sixth year of Cambyses, also two ovals of the thirty-sixth year of 
Darius, and the twelfth year of Xerxes. On another rock at the same 
place there is a record of the sixteenth year of Xerxes, and the fifth year of 
Artaxerxes. Now supposing these are meant for connumerary years, it 
will satisfactorily explain all the difficulties connected with this subject. 
Whiston, the translator of Josephus, in his work on The Literal Interpre- 
tation of the Prophecies, suggested, a century before the key for decipher 
ing the cuneiform and hieroglyphic inscriptions had been discovered, that 
Xerxes might have taken his son Artaxerxes into partnership with him in 
the twelfth year of his reign. The reading on the rock seems to support 
this hypothesis, which was of very cominon occurrence, and of which there 
are two memorable instances in Scripture, viz. the undoubted reference of 
St. Luke iii. 1, to the associated empire of Tiberius with Augustus, and 
also that of Jeremiah xxvii., and of Daniel ii. to the joint reign of Nebuch- 
adnezzar with his father. It is by knowing this that we are able to 
reconcile certain chronological difficulties when comparing the chronology 
of Scripture with that of profane historians. Believing that Xerxes did 
take Artaxerxes into partnership with him in the twelfth year of his reign, 
and that consequently the sixteenth year of the father synchronizes with 
the fifth year of the son, as the hieroglyphic writing appears to shew, all 
the difficulties vanish, and we can easily see how adl/ the conditions of 
Daniel’s prophecy respecting “the cutting off of the Messiah” have been 
fulfilled. The twelfth year of Xerxes and the first of Artaxerxes=B.¢. 
474; the twentieth year of the latter=B.c. 455, when the decree was 
given to Nehemiah for rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem, and 483 years 
after (A.D. 29), the crucifixion took place according to the words of the 
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prophecy. III. Having in this letter and in others which have appeared 
in the Journal of Sacred Literature, had occasion to ask the attention of 
your readers to the light which the interpretation of hieroglyphics has 
thrown upon Scripture history, permit me to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity of doing an act of justice to an eminent Egyptologist, I refer to Mr. 
Osburn, the author of Jsrael in Egypt, The Monumental History of Egypt 
etc., etc., to whom I feel deeply indebted for the valuable information which 
he has given to the public on such an interesting subject. That distin- 
guished savant the Chevalier Bunsen, having in the third volume of Eyypt’s 
Place in the Universal History, published last year, stated that Mr. Osburn’s 
Monumental History of Egypt “from a critical point of view has no value 
whatever,” notwithstanding the high terms of praise which he passed upon 
Mr Osburn in the earlier portions of the same work, it is right to call 
public attention to the fact that Bunsen in his great work has made use 
of at least fifteen discoveries connected with Egypt’s history, which have 
appeared nowhere else than in Osburn’s work, and has transferred them 
unacknowledged to his own. Other matters, such as the credit given to 
De Rougé exclusively, instead of being shared with Osburn as it ought 
to have been, lessen the value of the illustrious German’s work; and he 
must not feel surprised if Englishmen naturally conclude that this unjust 
attempt to depreciate the discoveries of Osburn may he caused by the 
laudable efforts of the latter to shew the accordance between the monu- 
ments of Egypt and the records of holy Scripture. I do not agree with 
all that Mr. Osburn has sought to prove respecting the chronology of 
Egypt, but a very limited acquaintance with the subject forbids the recep- 
tion of Bunsen’s extraordinary hypothesis that “the sojourn of Israel in 
Egypt lasted for 1440 years,” (Egypt's Place, i. p. 178); which is as great 
a contradiction of the express testimony of Scripture on the one side, as 
that of Bunsen’s distinguished countryman Lepsius on the other, who 
reduces the period ‘‘from Abraham to Moses to about 180 years; or if 
we wish to make the most of it, 215 years passed,” (Hinleitung, p. 338). 
Believing it a matter of bare justice to Mr. Osburn to call the attention 
of the readers of the Journal of Sacred Literature to these facts, 
I beg to remain, dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
B. W. Savie. 
Newport, Feb. 3rd, 1860. 





AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


S1r,—Though I find that a consideration of the opinion of Dean Alford 
as to the non-Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews is intended to 
form a distinct article in the forthcoming number of The Journal of Sacred 
Literature, you will perhaps find a place for a few remarks of mine on the 
communication of your correspondent, H. G. R., who takes the same view 
of the subject as the learned editor of the Greek Testament. 
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Your correspondent says, “I altogether disbelieve in the Pauline au- 
thorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews.”’ I am afraid that such a declara- 
tion of onesidedness is not very favourable to a calm consideration of this 
moot point; but to let that pass, he says evidently with the received 
tradition floating in his mind, “I am not one of those who can see no 
force in catholic tradition, but I am sure that catholic tradition, like every 
other human vehicle of communication, is fallible.’ Granting such to be 
the case, yet if the conviction of the Pauline authorship of this epistle 
commenced with the “Eastern” Church, and, though doubted by some 
few names of great eminence, “finally worked its way” to a full reception 
by the “ Western” Church, the weight of external evidence is undoubtedly 
in its favour. This was precisely the case with the Book of Revelation, 
which thus travelled from east to west, though with the advantage that 
the author declares his name. But your correspondent seems to find 
catholic tradition counterbalanced by “‘irresistible” arguments. He for- 
gets that these irresistible arguments are on his side merely negative, and 
that he never even “ attempts” to prove any certain authorship. 

Your correspondent asserts that the “internal evidence is as decisively 
against the Pauline authorship as it well could be.” This is a bold declara- 
tion, and to my mind must be borne out by much more powerful reason- 
ing than he has yet exhibited. ‘‘ He looks in vain for the subscription of 
the author’s name to the document,” and thinks it proves much in this 
particular instance, because St. Paul says that such is the token in every 
epistle. He forgets that though a letter, the larger portion has much 
more the character of a dogmatical treatise than of personal advice to his 
converts. Why then are we to assume that St. Paul would not have 
omitted his name? Those who read it knew perfectly who was its author, 
since he exhorts ¢hem to obedience, and desires that they would pray for 
him ; in fact, he speaks with authority, though without any signature, 
Would the absence of this invalidate his authorship? I can hardly ima- 
gine that it would. 

As I wish to take your correspondent’s objections in order, I must 
next advert to his remark, “I cannot believe that the same man wrote 
Gal. i. 12, and Heb. ii. 3.’ If I understand this objection aright, I pre- 
sume he intends to say that there would be an incompatibility between 
the declaration of St. Paul that he had received the Gospel solely by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ, and the warning which is addressed to the 
Hebrews not to neglect the salvation which at the first began to be spoken 
by the Lord, and which, as the author says, “ was confirmed unto us by 
them that knew Him.” But where is the incompatibility? St. Paul 
might have received the Gospel by “special revelation,” and yet exhort 
the Hebrew converts to beware of rejecting the Gospel which they had 
not received by special revelation. 

Your correspondent seems to think that “the plan of the work is un- 
Pauline ; it exhibits an artificial structure,—a concinnity not much in 
accordance with the apostle’s usual style of composition.” 

But this is surely an assertion difficult of proof. It does exhibit a 
resemblance to the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians in commencing, 
like them, with what is doctrinal, and afterwards the practical and horta- 
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tory. But is the magnificent description of the tremendous circumstances 
attending the promulgation of the law on Mount Sinai (Heb. xii. 18), in- 
compatible with the style of the great apostle of the Gentiles, or is it not, 
on the other hand, stamped with its highest characteristics ? 

“'There are several matters in the Epistle which are regarded by the 
writer in a point of view different from the Pauline.”” And no doubt 
such may be the case. But it would be very strange if a writer were al- 
ways compelled to frame his reasonings in the same manner, without any 
consideration of the times or circumstances in which they are placed whom 
he is addressing. It is true that St. Paul in his Epistles usually refers to 
that “specified” faith in Christ which is the condition of justification. 
On the other hand, says your correspondent, the author of the Epistle 
treats of faith ‘‘ generically,” and enlarges upon its operations and effects 
as manifested under a great variety of circumstances. Why his doing 
this should be any bar to the belief that St. Paul is the author of the 
Epistle, I am unable to conceive. 

“T am strongly inclined to think that the writer of this work, though 
certainly well acquainted with the Mosaic ritual, had obtained his know- 
ledge of it rather from a careful study of the Pentateuch than from per- 
sonal observation of the temple services at Jerusalem.” 

The author here is evidently speaking of the tabernacle “ as constructed 
by Moses ;” no inference, therefore, can be drawn that he was not ac- 
quainted with the Mosaic ritual, as it was existing when he wrote. 

Again ; your correspondent “ cannot think that if St. Paul had written 
to the Hebrew Christians, he would have written in Greek.” Greek, as 
we know, was the most universal of languages; adopted even by the 
haughty Romans ; hallowed, if we may so say, by the translation of the 
Septuagint ; and so well known to the Jews, that even to a comparatively 
late period the rabbis said their private prayers in that language. Nor is 
there any extreme improbability that our Lord himself addressed the mul- 
titudes in Greek in several parts of Palestine." Such being the case, was 
it probable that St. Paul, or any other man, would have communicated 
his instructions in a dialect of the Hebrew; in fact, condemned them to 
be provincial ; and not have sent them forth in a language known in al- 
most every portion of the then civilized globe ? 

In conclusion, your correspondent says, “ The popular view which 
attributes the Epistle to St. Paul will long maintain its ground for many 
reasons.”’ All I can say is that we are in “evil case” if it does not, for 
nothing could be more dangerous than the confirmation of such an opinion 
as he holds. Here is a book which we class with the canonical Scriptures, 
and read as such for the confirmation of the faith, for the voice of the uni- 
versal Church has sanctioned it. Taking no heed of this, some of the 
German critics and their English admirers have determined that the above- 
mentioned fact shall be no obstacle to the play of imagination which they 
love to exercise in matters of this kind. In fact, “really” and “ truly,” 
the book in their opinion is of no account whatever. The external testi- 
mony goes for nothing; and denying its probability that St. Paul is the 
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author, they put it down to Barnabas, or Luke, or Silas, or Apollos, or 
Clement of Rome, or any body whom fancy may dictate. The advocates 
for the Pauline authorship have the satisfaction of knowing, that though 
St. Paul cannot be “proved”? to be the author, the internal evidence is 
tenfold better than any that can be produced against it. 

I remain, Sir, yours, 
March 14th, 1860. 





IS THE RIGHTEOUSNESS WHICH IS IMPUTED TO A SINNER 
FOR JUSTIFICATION, THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF CHRIST, 
OR THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF FAITH? 


To the Editor of *‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


S1r,—By way of preface to the following disquisition, I wish to state that 
my sole object in moving this question is to elicit the true doctrine of im- 
puted righteousness, by an appeal to the only authoritative standard of 
truth, the Holy Scriptures. I must also premise that in every appeal to 
the Scriptures, it is or ought to be a canon of Biblical interpretation, that 
no mere inference from one text of Scripture, or if metaphorical, no 
assumed meaning of which it may be capable, can countervail a positive 
and express declaration in another.? 

Now with regard to the question before us, it is alleged, and with truth, 
that no language can be more express and unequivocal than that which 
affirms that a man’s own faith is imputed to him for righteousness (vide 
Rom. iv. 5—9, 23, 24). Have we the same positive testimony for the 
doctrine of the imputed righteousness of Christ? The best way of testing 
this will be by an induction and examination of the passages of Scripture 
chiefly relied upon as establishing this doctrine. The texts usually cited 
for this purpose are Rom. iii. 22; 2 Cor. i. 21; Phil. iii. 8,9; 1 Cor. 
i. 30; Rom. x. 4; Isa. xlv. 24; and Jer. xxiii. 6. Concerning these 
texts it is remarked,— 

I. That in no one of them is there any express mention of the righte- 
ousness of Christ. II. That interpreted by the rule of comparing spi- 
ritual things with spiritual, and explaining obscure texts by such as are 
clear, the results obtained are,— 

1. “The righteousness of God which is dy faith,” etc., in Rom. iii. 
22, is the righteousness which is imputed ¢o faith in Rom. iv. 5, the 
meaning thus obtained for “ the righteousness of God,” and which, har- 
monizing parallel texts, commends itself as the true one, being used as a 
key to the explication of the other passages in which the same phrase 
occurs. 2. The teaching of 2 Cor. v. 21, and Phil. iii. 8, thus opened, 
will be that “ Believing in him who knew no sin, and yet was made sin 
for us;” and “ Being found in Christ, not having our own righteous- 
ness which is of the law,” etc., we are made righteous through that faith 





° The only exception is where the inferential or metaphorical meaning is the only 
possible meaning, in which case the scales are even. 
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in him which by God is imputed for righteousness. 3. “ Christ made 
unto us righteousness” (1 Cor. i. 30), cannot infer the imputation of his 
righteousness because pari ratione, “ Christ made unto us wisdom,” etc., 
would infer the imputation of his wisdom, ete. So also if the first clause 
of Isa. xlv. 24, implies that the righteousness of Christ is imputed to us, 
the second clause must imply that his s¢rength is imputed to us ; and no 
one, I suppose, will contend for imputed wisdom, or imputed redemption, 
or imputed strength; though there have, I believe, been Antinomians who 
have contended, and fiercely too, for imputed sanctification. 4. ‘“ The 
end of the law” (Rom. x. 4; compared with 1 Tim. i. 5, 8, 9) is “ charity 
out of a pure heart,” etc., but this is the righteousness of sanctification ; 
hence, “ Christ the end of the law for righteousness” is equivalent to 
“Christ made unto us... sanctification” (1 Cor. i. 30). 5. In Jer. 
xxiii. 6, the Lord himself and not his righteousness is called “ our righte- 
ousness.”” And just as he is called “ our life,” because he is the fountain 
and giver of life; and as he is called ‘our hope,” because he is the foun- 
dation and the object of our hope; so is he called “ our righteousness,” 
because he is the author and finisher of that faith which is imputed to us 
for righteousness, and the sender of that Spirit who creates us anew unio 
righteousness. 

Here then we have one set of texts giving out a precise, definite, and 
unmistakeable meaning; and we have another set which yield without 
pressure a meaning perfectly consistent with the former. Shall we then, 
to uphold a favourite dogma, try to squeeze out of the second series a 
meaning which flatly contradicts the first, and pronounce this to be the 
true meaning? But to this charge we are open if we claim these texts as 
authorities for the doctrine of the imputed righteousness of Christ. And 
then what do we gain? For the inferential or metaphorical meaning will, 
according to our canon, still be overruled by the positive. What course 
then shall we take? Unable to explain away the express words of Scrip- 
ture, and unwilling to surrender a dogma which we believe to be vital, 
shall we contend for a double imputation—an imputation ad ertra of the 
righteousness of Christ, and an imputation ad intra of the righteousness of 
faith? But on which of these two is the puzzled and perplexed enquirer 
to fix as the ground of his justification? Shall we then affirm that the 
imputation, under different expressions, is one and the same? But how 
is it possible that things so diverse as a righteousness ab extra and a 
righteousnesss ad intra can be one and the same ? 

Driven from this position, shall we take new ground, and say, “Ifa 
man’s own faith is imputed to him for righteousness, he has within him- 
self a ground for boasting, inconsistent with the condition of a sinner 
saved by grace?” But we shall be told that “ it is of faith that it might 
be by grace” (Rom. iv. 16), and that the faith which apprehends Christ 
for salvation is the same on either supposition ; also in both cases the 
righteousness is an imputed not an inherent righteousness; and the very 
term imputation implies the negation of merit and excludes boasting. And 
we shall be asked, If God is pleased to impute righteousness to one who 
is unrighteous, may he not choose his own medium? If God says, A 
man’s own faith is imputed to him for righteousness, shall man say, No | 
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though God says this, he does not mean this, but something quite dif- 
ferent? Is this treating the Word of God with due reverence? Is it not 
playing fast and loose with the Bible, and making it give out any mean- 
ing we may choose to extort from it ? 

I am aware that there are many excellent Christians to whom the doc- 
trine of Christ’s imputed righteousness is an article of faith so precious 
and so sacred, that to bring the truth of it into controversy would seem 
to them like touching with unhallowed hands the ark of God. But the 
question is, not whether this is a favourite dogma with this or that indi- 
vidual Christian; nor whether it is a necessary link in a theological sys- 
tem which would not hold well together without it; but whether it isa 
truth of the Bible. ‘To the law and to the testimony, if they speak not 
according to this word, it is because there is no light in them.” 

Truth, pure heavenborn truth, drawn from the fountain of truth—the 
Holy Scriptures, is what we all profess to desiderate. Only let it be 
proved that the doctrine of the imputed righteousness of Christ is a doc- 
trine of the Bible, and by no one will it be more cordially and reverently 
accepted than by 

Your obedient servant, 
The Outwoods, near Derby, Joun EpMuND Carr. 
Jan. 4th, 1860. 





THE ALPHABET QUESTION. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Dear Sir,—Agreeing with your correspondent J. B. A. as to the desira- 
bleness of introducing some uniform method of representing, in Roman 
characters, the words of those languages which have peculiar alphabets, 
I doubt much if the method he proposes be the best for attaining the end 
in view. 

There are two distinct principles on which the requisite conversion 
may be made—the equi-literal and the equi-articulate. In the former 
method there may be selected, as the representatives of the foreign cha- 
racters, certain Roman letters which are to be employed under all circum- 
stances. This system addresses itself only to the eye; it as it were trans- 
lates the orthography of the foreign word, but it conveys no idea of its 
pronunciation. 

This method is the simpler of the two; and in some cases, and for 
the particular purpose of conveying a notion of the foreign orthography, 
it may be used either alone, or in conjunction with the other principle. 

In the equi-articulate method again the endeavour is to convey to the 
reader the correct pronunciation of the foreign word, irrespective alto- 
gether of its native orthography. This is the more correct principle of 
the two; for while the chief object of printing is to convey, by symbols, 
some definite idea, it is, though a subordinate, by no means an unimpor- 
tant object, to express by the symbols certain definite articulate sounds. 
Either or both of these two methods may be employed in practice, 
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provided care be taken to indicate which of the two principles is adopted. 
For this purpose, the equi-literal method might always be distinguished 
by using the ordinary capital and small letters as in common printing ; 
while for the equi-articulate method, small capitals only might be employed, 
with certain marks where necessary for the distinction of the particular 
sounds. Such small capitals would admit of the distinctive marks being 
interlined in separate types. 

For the sake of illustration, let attention be confined to the mode of 
expressing Hebrew words in Roman characters. According to the equi- 
literal principle, the following equivalents might be used for the Hebrew 
letters, viz.:— 

we Aa +=Ee p=Tt p=Mm p=Pp w=ss a 
3 Bb ’ Uu ’ li 3 Nn 2 Zz n Th th 
1 G 3: Jj > Kk p> Xx rp Qa 
7 Dd rn Hh 5 Ll Y Oo > Rr 
The first verse of the Hebrew Bible would then be represented thus— 
Brasith bra Aleim ath esmim uath earz. 


The reader would in this case have before his eyes a sort of metamor- 
phic picture of the original text, but it would convey to him no idea of 
the manner in which the words ought to be pronounced. It would resem- 
ble the Hebrew when written without the vowel-points. 

Now it would be quite possible, by adapting the vowel-points to the 
Roman characters, to convey an idea of the pronunciation as well as the 
orthography of the words, and such a plan would present some advan- 
tages; for while the reader ignorant of Hebrew would take cognizance of 
the words by the eye only, without attempting to pronounce them, the 
Hebraist would be able to identify and pronounce the words as if they were 
written in the Hebrew character. According to this plan, the above pas- 
sage would be represented thus— 

‘BRASITH ‘BRA ALEIM ATH ESMIM UATH EARZ, 

Where the object in view, however, is to convey to the unlearned 
reader an idea of the pronunciation of the words, it is needful to sacrifice 
the native orthography, and resort to the equi-articulate method, which, 
though less simple than the equi-literal, is still sufficiently easy of com- 
prehension and application to admit of its being readily taken up by an 
English reader of ordinary intelligence. 

To understand this principle thoroughly, it is indispensable to have 
clear and definite conceptions of the various simple articulate sounds— 
their relations and arrangement. 

The simple articulate sounds are 36 in number; but besides these 
there are several compound articulations, in some of which the simple 
sounds are so blended as to make it difficult to determine the components, 
or to distinguish the combination from a simple sound. Several of these 
compounds are, in the Roman as well as in other alphabets, expressed by 
single letters; but such characters must be rejected in adopting the equi- 
articulate principle. 
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The 36 simple sounds are divisible into two classes, namely, 12 vowels 
and 24 consonants; the 12 vowels are distinguished into four genera, 
I. Drones; II. Clear; III. Mellow; IV. Abrupt. Each genus compre- 
hends three species, viz., 1 acute, 2 grave, 3 flat. 

The 24 consonants are distinguishable into six genera:—I. Labials; 
II. Gutterals; III. Dentals; IV. Hissers; V. Liquids; VI. Nasals. The 
five first genera contain each four species :—1 acute, 2 grave, 3 aspirated 
acute, 4 aspirated grave. Genus VI. also contains four species :—1 labial, 
2 dental, 3 gutteral, 4 palate. 

To have a complete system of equi-articulate symbolization, it is 
needful to appropriate a distinct symbol to each of these 36 sounds; but 
as there are in the Roman alphabet only 26 letters, it becomes necessary 
to eke out these by means of marks, especially in the case of the vowels, 
Moreover, as the same Roman vowel is often used to represent very dif- 
ferent sounds, the sound must be rendered independent of the form of the 
character, and be indicated solely by the marks. 

The following table shews the whole of these sounds symmetrically 
arranged, with the symbols by which they may be severally represented :— 


CLASS I.—VOWELS. 


NAME, SOUND. SYMBOL, 

Genus. Species. Z 

I. Drone. 1. Acute ...... equal to o in hole .......... 0 

a 2. Grave ...... 3: EU co ceeecsee A 

‘i ae » in dére (French) .. U 

II. Clear. 1. Acute........ ys CRD ie ceulcs i 

N 

ee 2. Grave ...... a. re A 

- 8. Flat ........ ae | eer U 

Til. Mellow. 1. Acute ...... jp ORME, occa sic cee f 

‘i 2. Grave ...... 5 CARMERGK cae A 

3 8. Flat ........ oe WR kn vc ccv 6 

IV. Abrupt. 1. Acute........ » tec. ey 

" 2. Grave ...... » in éu (French) .... U 

™ a a > re U 
CLASS II.—CONSONANTS. 

I. Lubial. 1. Acute........ equal to p in lip Pp 

pe 2. Grave ...... » bin rid (seco 

‘ 3. Aspirated acute a PR ised F 

ie " grave »  vinive.. ose 

II. Gutteral. 1. Acute........ »  Wiwhemb........5. 73 

a 2. Grave ...... » ginbag .. G 
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NAME. SOUND. SYMBOL. 
Genus. Species. 
Il. Gutteral. 3. Aspirated acute ae) | ee 

a 4. ” grave »»  ghin laogh (Gaelic) or __ 
g in flug (German) .. GH 
Ill. Dental. 1. Acute........ » tin kat wetcone se 
‘“ J. GRAVE... .-> vy PRUE Carewennaeee D 
_ 3. Aspirated acute » (PRB cccces: TH 

‘s 4, i grave ss Wiebe sn. 3B 
IV. Hisser. a wg  OMRMEE usieiars s 
‘ 9. Grave ...... jg | RN od ee ees 4 
i 3. Aspirated acute a | ree SH 
s 4. és grave a Waa cesiccei ZH 
V. Liquid. 1. Acute........ om RRR cn sedesieen oe 
‘ FS. GAVE 6c csi oo «= SE an veins _L 
‘ 3. Aspirated acute »» in Francois (French) RH 
“i 4, PS grave » in bouillé a LH 
VI. Nasal. D. Debial ....... MANE A le tas M 
s 2. Dental ...... yp WA ees _N 
Ps 3. Gutteral...... oo MRRP ic cxsass NG 
os 4. Palate....... » min finger, or inmon 


| 


Besides these simple sounds, there are certain combinations for which 
it is needful to provide. These are, first, vowel combinations embracing 
two classes ;—Ist. Diphthongs; 2nd. Triphthongs. Of diphthongs there 
are two orders, Ist. Perfect; 2nd. Imperfect. 1. The perfect diphthongs 
are formed by combining the mellow vowels with the abrupt, the mellow 
being first. This order comprehends two genera ;—1st. The mellow acute 
abrupt; 2nd. the mellow grave abrupt. Genus I. contains three species, 
Viz — 


1. Acute. Mellow acute abrupt equal to i in mite.. El 

2. Grave. = Pm te i in high. . ‘Al 

3. Flat. * ss »  oiinoil.. OF 
Genus II. contains one species, 

1. Flat. és js ow in foul. OU 


Order II. Improper Diphthongs embrace two families;—1st. Those 
formed by prefixing the acute abrupt to another vowel; 2nd. Those formed 
by prefixing the grave abrupt to another vowel. Each family contains 
four genera, which are the same as those of the simple sounds, to which 
the abrupt sound is prefixed ; and each genus contains three species, except 
the fourth, which contains only two—the acute and the grave abrupt 
sounds being each capable of combining with every other simple sound, 
except itself. In the first family, the effect is that of Y prefixed to another 
vowel; in the second family the effect is that of W prefixed to another 
vowel; and these two sorts of imperfect diphthongs may be respectively 
so represented. 
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The triphthongs are also of two families, 1. Those formed by prefixing 
the acute abrupt sound to a perfect diphthong ; 2. Those formed by prefix- 
ing the grave abrupt sound to a perfect diphthong. The first has the 
effect of Y; the second of W prefixed to the diphthong, and they may be 
respectively so denoted. 

As regards combinations of consonants, all that is requisite is to avoid 
representing such by single characters, or combining characters other than 
those which truly form the combination. For example, the sound of CH 
in rich should always be symbolized by TSH; the sound of G in rage or 
of J in jejune by DZH, and never by J; the sound of X in ave by KS, 
of X in example by GZ, and of X in luxury by KSH; the character X 
being discarded. 

Thus armed with the means of expressing accurately and precisely 
every articulate sound of which the human organs of speech are capable, 
it becomes easy, to any one endowed with a correct ear, to denote the 
words of any strange language whatever in such a manner as may enable 
an English reader of ordinary intelligence to pronounce them accurately ; 
and this is the main object which should be kept in view. For the mere 
seeing of a word does not impress it sufficiently on the mind, and does 
not enable the reader to communicate it to another. It is to him a matter 
of indifference what is the orthography of the word in the original lan- 
guage; what he wants to know is the combination of articulate sounds, 
by which the idea under consideration is expressed in the foreign tongue; 
so that he may not only read it, but talk about it afterwards. This he 
cannot do when the words are represented by the equi-literal method. 

The first verse in the Hebrew Bible represented by the equi-articulate 
method, according to the foregoing system of symbolization, will appear 
as under :— 


- “4 % 4 4 Ol ——— 10 —— IA lo Eg % Ol la lo pn 
BIRESHETH BARA {LOHEM ETH HASHAMAEM VIHETH HAARATS. 
In rendering Greek by this method, the only precaution necessary to 


be observed is with respect to the representation of the Greek characters 
K and X, to both of which Englishmen give the same sound. The diffi- 


culty thus created might be obviated by representing X by K or Q. 

A comparison of the above specimen of the equi-articulate method, 
with the plan recommended by J. B. A., will satisfy your readers of the 
superiority of the former, both in legibility and typographical beauty. 

This is indeed more of a printer’s than an author’s question. Were 
printers to adopt one uniform system of rendering foreign alphabets into 
Roman characters, it would be unnecessary, except in particular cases, 
for authors to do more than indicate their wish that the word should be so 
rendered. 

In the hope that this notice may tend to excite the attention both of 
authors and printers to this important subject, 

I remain, yours very respectfully, 
M 
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TRANSLATION OF JOB (Cuap. v1.) FROM THE SEPTUAGINT. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—The attention of Biblical scholars having been recently drawn on 
several accounts to the Septuagint Version of the Old Testament, I have 
thought that something would be contributed towards a correct compre- 
hension of the character and merits of that version, if a strict translation 
were given of some passages, the rendering of which from the Hebrew 
text is acknowledged to present difficulties. I have selected the sixth 
chapter of Job, because the translation of that chapter, as given in Dr. 
Conant’s revised English Version of the Book of Job, has been commented 
upon, and compared with the Authorized Version, in No. XVIII. of 
“The Journal of Sacred Literature,” and a just notion may thence be 
obtained of the difficulty of translating it satisfactorily. If the Authorized 
Version may with good reason be said to contain “ nonsense,” that of 
Dr. Conant is hardly free from the same charge. The Septuagint Version 
is at least intelligible, and is expressed too with much force ; but whether 
it gives the true sense of the original is another question. Perhaps there 
is a presumption that a version of so ancient a date, and sanctioned by 
long and general use, cannot be very far from the truth. 

I have translated from the text published by Valpy, disregarding only 
the punctuation, which is evidently faulty. 

(1) “And Job answering said, (2) Oh! if some one would weigh my 
affliction, and place my griefs together in the balance, (3) it would surely 
be heavier than the sand of the sea. But, as it seems, my words are 
false. (4) Truly the arrows of the Lord are in my body; their poison 
drinks up my blood; when I begin to speak they pierce me. (5) What 
then? will the wild ass bray unless he is seeking for food? and will the 
ox low at the stall, when he has fodder? (6) Shall bread be eaten with- 
out salt? And is there savour in empty words? (7) For my calamity 
knows no cessation: my food I look upon as fetid like the smell of a 
lion. (8) Oh! that he would favour me, and my desire might come ; 
that the Lord would grant me my expectation. (9) Let the Lord wound 
me in measure, but let him not utterly cut me off. (10) Would that my 
tomb were a city, on whose walls I leapt: I will not spare it, for I have 
not falsified the pure words of my God. (11) For what is my strength, 
that I remain? What my time, that my life endures? (12) Is my 
strength the strength of stone? or my flesh is it brass? (13) Rather, 
did I not trust in him? But help is far from me; (14) mercy has re- 
nounced me; the care of the Lord has overlooked me. (15) My nearest 
friends regarded me not: as a failing torrent, or as a wave, they passed 
me by. (16) Those who were wont to reverence me have now made an 
attack upon me. As what snow or ice was, (17) is not perceived when it 
has been melted by heat, (18) thus I also have been forsaken by all, and 
am undone, and become an alien. (19) Ye see the ways of the Semanites, 
ye are they who perceive the paths of the Sabeeans. (20) And they shall 
suffer shame who trust in cities and in wealth. (21) But yet even ye 
come upon me without pity, so that when ye saw my wound ye stood 
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aghast. (22) What then? did I ask anything of you, or do I require 
strength from you, (23) to save me from enemies, or to deliver me from the 
hand of the mighty. (24) Teach me, and I will be dumb: if I have 
erred in anything, tell me. (25) But, as it seems, the words of a true 
man are false. Certainly I asked not strength from you, (26) neither 
shall your reproof in words avail to put me to silence: for I will not 
endure even the sound of your speaking, (27) inasmuch as ye fall upon 
one that is bereaved, ye insult your friend. (28) But now looking at 
your faces, I will not'lie. (29) Cease then, and let there be no injustice, 
and go again along with what is just. (30) For in my tongue there is 
not injustice: rather, is not my voice exercised on understanding ?” 
This translation requires a few critical remarks. ‘The particle yap, 
besides its causal signification, is often used merely to indicate a refer- 
ence to something, either expressed or understood, that has gone before, 
Tn this sense it occurs in ver. 2, at the very beginning of Job’s reply. So 
also after d\X’ ws ecouwe x.7.. in verses 3 and 25, where Job replies with 
bitterness to the assertion of Eliphaz (iv. 12), “ If there had been any 
truth in thy words, none of these things would have befallen thee,” which 
sentence, however, is not found in the Hebrew text. In this use of the 
particle it is conveniently translated by profecto sane. In ver. 10, leaping 
on the wall of a city, signifies gaining a victory (see Ps. xviii. 29). The 
tenor of this passage is in accordance with the exclamation in Hosea; 
“Oh, grave! 1 will be thy destruction,” and with that of St. Paul, “ Oh, 
grave! where is thy victory.” The Semanites and Sabzeans appear to 
have been robber tribes, who attacked with cruelty and injustice cities 
and dwellings for the sake of booty. ‘‘ The Sabzans,” mentioned in Job 
i. 15, are called o¢ deypadwrévovtes in the Septuagint. "Atap é¢, which I 
have translated ‘ but yet,’ in ver. 21, according to Hesychius, may signify 
Guws dé. T1\jv or, pro eo quod, ‘inasmuch as’ (ver. 27) occurs in 
this sense in Amos iv. 12. 
I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
Cambridge, Dec. 29, 1859. J. CHALLIS. 





BOOK OF ESTHER. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—In the January number of The Journal of Sacred Literature, is an 
extract from a paper inserted in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
which contains the following hasty and unfounded suggestion :—“ It may 
be observed, that the precedence is given indiscriminately either to the 
Medes or the Persians in the Book of Esther, which agrees not inaptly 
with the time of transition of power from the hands of the Medes to the 
Persians.” 

There are five passages in the Book of Esther, which bear upon the 
question of precedence with reference to the Medes and Persians; in four 
of these Persia stands first, and in only one is this order reversed. 
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In the first chapter, the author of the book speaks of “ the power of 
Persia and Media” (ver. 3), and of “the seven princes of Persia and 
Media ;” and Memucan, one of these princes, while addressing Ahasuerus 
himself, in the presence of his assembled nobles, uses the forms, ‘‘ The 
ladies of Persia and Media” (ver. 18), and, “The laws of the Persians 
and Medes.” This is very strong presumptive evidence that Ahasuerus 
was by birth a Persian on the father’s side, and not a Mede, and that the 
precedence of the Persians over the Medes had been thoroughly established 
earlier than the third year of Ahasuerus. 

In the last chapter occurs the single instance of precedence given to 
Media. ‘The writer refers to “ the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Media and Persia.” This chapter was written probably not less than 
twenty years after the banquet in the third year of Ahasuerus. Nobody 
will venture to assert that a reaction had already begun, and that the 
Medes were regaining their lost ascendancy. The formula may be con- 
sidered as equivalent to ‘the book of the chronicles of the kings of Media 
and the kings of Persia.’ Whom then are we to understand by “ the 
kings of Persia?” Those alluded to in the prayer of Nehemiah, where he 
says, “‘God hath extended mercy unto us in the sight of the kings of 
Persia”’ (Neh. ix. 9); 7. ¢., those Persian kings of Babylon and Palestine 
who were also sovereigns of Persia and Media, and of whom Cyrus, the 
conqueror of Astyages, Croesus, and Belshazzar, was the first; and whose 
dominions, after the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses, and the expedition 
of Darius Hystaspes into the regions of the Indus, extended “ from India 
to Ethiopia.” The kings of Media were thus those Median princes who 
were kings of that Median realm of which Persia was a dependent pro- 
vince, of whom the most renowned was Cyaxares the conqueror of Nineveh, 
and the last Astyages, who was overthrown and deposed by the Persian 
Cyrus cir. B.c. 560. This is perhaps the correct explanation of the words, 
“kings of Media and Persia,” in Dan. viii. 20. Of the two magnificent 
ancient cities, distinguished by their hostility to Israel, Nineveh fell before 
one of the kings of Media, and Babylon was overthrown by the first of the 
kings of Persia. 

It can scarcely admit of a doubt that the phrase “ book of the chroni- 
cles of the kings of Media and Persia,” merely denotes chronological 
priority, and was probably the usual form until the Persian empire was 
overthrown by the Macedonians. 

A Constant Reaper. 





TEYLER’S THEOLOGICAL PRIZES. 


Haarlem, Dec. 27th, 1859. 
Sir,—Perhaps you will make mention in your Journal of the following 
questions proposed by Teyler’s Theological Society :— 
“Can the absolute sinlessness (dvauaptyaca) of Jesus Christ be main- 
tained and defended against the historical and philosophical objections of 
our days ? 
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“Is the acknowledgment of such an absolute sinlessness consistent 
with the hypothesis, that the person of Jesus came forth out of the 
human race by natural development ? 

** How far are the conclusions resulting from this disquisition of im- 
portance to us and our Christian faith ? 

* Especially are to be regarded the objections against our Saviour’s 
sinlessless, made by F. Pécaut (Le Christ et la Conscience, Paris, 1859),” 

The conditions are the same as in former years; the prize a golden 
medal of 400 florins intrinsic worth. The essays are to be sent before or 
on January Ist, 1861, figured with a motto, and accompanied by a sealed 
schedule, containing the name and titles of the author, and addressed, 
“ Fundatieshuis van P. Teyler, van der Hilst, Haarlem.” 

Respectfully yours, 
K. SYBRANDI. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, with Notes. By Cuartes Joun 
Vaueuan, D.D., Head Master of Harrow School, and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge and London: Mac- 
millan. 1859. 8vo, pp. xvi., 157. 


No piece of writing has given rise to more speculation than this epistle. 
St. Augustine brought to it a false philosophy ; the early German and 
French reformers did the same; and it may be well said of their suc- 
cessors, euatawOnoav év Siaroyopots avtwy. Of late years a whole 
literature of this kind has gathered round this epistle. Numbers of 
men, of high reputation, have made it the special subject of labours in 
which philosophy, dogmatical theology, philology, have come to every 
variety of conclusion. That the literature thus resulting comprises 
rich materials of knowledge, we are well aware, and to decry it in 
general terms would be absurd. But when we recognize the fact that 
of all writings this epistle has come to appear, to those who are under 
the influence of the literature which professes to explain it, the most 
mysteriously difficult ; and yet consider the @ priori improbability, that 
a writing with a practical object so important, addressed to such 
persons, should contain in itself the elements of all this difficulty ; it 
becomes a question whether some more direct way of getting at its 
Divine instruction does not exist,—some method by which the student 
of God’s Word may put himself more nearly into the position of those 
to whom the epistle was originally sent. The well-furnished and well- 
practised classical scholar is able to do this, in a great degree, with 
regard to other ancient writings. He is able to ascertain with precision 
what an author meant to say, even when his subject and his style were 
not adapted for common readers, and there is not much difference 
among scholars as to the results. There seems no reason @ priori 
why a similar method of proceeding in regard to the sacred writings 
should not be equally effectual. In some respects the advantage would 
appear to be on the side of the Biblical scholar. The sacred writings 
of the New Testament, while exhibiting some peculiarities, belong to 
the mass of Greek literature, and are to be interpreted by its well- 
ascertained general laws; but the advantage with regard to them 
would appear to be, that all the sacred writers are occupied in one 
main subject ; they refer to the same facts of history; they exhibit, in 
different aspects, the same doctrines; they all speak the same thing. 
While freely enunciating, each in his own method, the religion of 
Christ, and each developing special portions of it, they all expressly 
repudiate individual subjectivity, claiming only to be regarded as the 
faithful rpognra: of the same oracle. In studying, therefore, the writings 
of any one of them, the student might expect a degree of help from the 
rest in cases of difficulty, which is not equally to be found in com- 
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paring the productions of profane authors, and thus to arrive at a 
greater degree of certainty. If the reverse of this appears to have 
been the case in modern times—if the state of things with regard to 
this epistle, like that which belongs to German philosophy, appears 
“to discourage the very idea of the possibility of a satisfactory solu- 
tion’’—it is much to be suspected that there has been something wrong 
in the method of investigation. 

What do we meet with in some of the most elaborate and the most 
extensively-received of modern commentaries? As soon as a difficulty 
occurs, or has been somehow created, the student is at once referred to 
a series of authorities ranged in all directions of divergence in relation 
to the point in question, of whom the commentator tells him that some 
are quite wrong, some are near the truth, and others nearer still, while 
scarcely a modicum of genuine exegetical evidence is brought to bear 
upon the matter. That a large amount of scholarship and sagacity 
has been employed in the treatment of this epistle, as well as of other 
portions of the New Testament writings, we are far from denying; 
that mistakes have been corrected, and fresh light obtained, there can 
be no question ; and if the practice of our modern commentators were 
to use the genuine materials thus furnished in aid of their own 
researches, instead of dwelling chiefly on the history of opinions, whe- 
ther for rejection or adoption, the result might be a real progress in 
the knowledge of the subject. 

Among the various professed commentaries on the Epistle to the 
Romans, there have been undoubtedly some in which the inductive 
method has been, to a certain degree, pursued ; but it is, we fear, a re- 
flection on our English Biblical scholarship, that we rarely meet with 
a work in which a thoroughly independent examination of the sacred 
books, in accordance with sound principles of investigation, has mani- 
fested itself. The very high qualifications of Dr. Vaughan, the views 
which he has expressed on this subject, his own declared practice in the 
study of the Scriptures, and something like a promise given in the 
Preface of the work before us, encourage the hope that, ere long, the 
want we complain of will be well satisfied. He says : 


“T have long felt that there was a work still to be done in connexion with 
the study of the Scripture, in which it would be an unspeakable happiness to 
bear even the humblest part. The interpretation of the Word of God is too apt 
to degenerate into a censureship of its Luman interpreters. Men are satisfied to 
drink of a very turbid stream who might slake their thirst at the living spring. 
The xpopfrns, instead of being the very mouthpiece of the udyris, becomes the 
mere echo of surrounding mpopjtu. Gifts are exercised in the collation and 
comparison of previous commentaries, which would be invaluable if brought to 
bear immediately on the living oracles themselves. I believe that to a mind 
educated in the study of ancient writings, and a heart disciplined for the pursuit 
of Divine knowledge, the Scriptures will gradually unfold their own meaning 
as the reward of a patient and trustful study. On the other hand, if this process 
be interfered with by the premature presentation of the opinion of a human 
commentator, the clearness of the vision will inevitably be disturbed, now by a 
prepossession, and now by an antipathy, alike inconsistent with the spirit of 
calm and cordial inquiry, and uncongenial to the very climate in which such 
processes should be carried on.” 
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With regard to the author’s own method of investigation, he says, 
in reference to the present work : 


“T have abstained throughout the whole of its preparation, from all use of 
the notes or commentaries of others. I have desired to catch and to represent 
the meaning of each passage and of the whole, without deriving it from any 
secondary source. For almost eighteen years, at intervals, I have been occupied 
in this study. Each single note is the result of some honest labour. Every re- 
ference, whether in illustration of language or of doctrine, has been minutely 
examined and deliberately chosen. In some cases the interpretation given has 
been selected from amongst several which occurred to me; selected perhaps after 
long hesitation, frequent reconsideration, and some changes of mind. When 
finally chosen, I have nevertheless stated it alone, as the conviction of my own 
judgment, and in the hope that the judgment of others may ratify it. In almost 
every instance, I have added proof to assertion, deriving that proof invariably 
from Scripture itself, and generally from parallel expression in the writings of 
the same Apostle. 

“ How often I have seemed to myself to arrive at _— certainty as to the 
intended sense of some difficult passage, by the help of light thrown upon it 
from another, it is not for me to say. IfI express a thankful hope that it often 
has been so, let it be for the sake of adding a reverent testimony to the harmony 
of the Divine Revelation, and to the power and dignity of its enunciation by 
St. Paul.” 


Dr. Vaughan does not put forth the present commentary as a speci- 
men of that method of interpretation which he has spoken of as desirable. 
It is “ dedicated to the Sixth Form, past and present, of the Harrow 
School ;” and he has set before himself the cases of readers who 
require results rather than processes of investigation, and has sought 
not so much to argue and to discuss, as to interpret and to teach. The 
Epistle to the Romans has been hidden in its meaning from multitudes 
of the “ wise and prudent ;” hidden, in fact, by the mists of controversy 
which they have raised about it. May not the essential features of it 
be revealed to babes ?—v. e., not to those who have been unprepared 
for the study of it, but to the unsophisticated student, whose “ mind 
has been educated in the study of ancient writers,” and whose “heart is 
disciplined for the pursuit of Divine knowledge.’ Dr. Vaughan desires 
to record his impression, “ derived from the experience of many years, 
that the Epistles of the New Testament, no less than the Gospels, are 
capable of furnishing useful and solid instruction to the highest classes 
of our public schools. If they are taught accurately, not controver- 
sially ; positively, not negatively; authoritatively, yet not dogmati- 
cally; taught with a close and constant reference to their literal 
meaning, to the connexion of their parts, to the sequence of their 
argument, as well as to their moral and spiritual instruction, they will 
interest, they will inform, they will elevate; they will inspire a rever- 
ence for Scripture never to be discarded ; they will awaken a desire 
todrink more deeply of the Word of God, certain hereafter to be gra- 
tified and fulfilled.” 

We accept, with thankfulness, this prelude to what we trust Dr. 
Vaughan intends. It will, we doubt not, be the means of conveying 
to those of his pupils who are intent upon acquiring Scripture know- 
ledge, a clear and profitable acquaintance with this important portion 
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of the Divine Word, and constitute a safe foundation on which the 

may carry on their own researches. There are many others, also, 
who have been well grounded in those studies which have prepared 
them for understanding the original Scriptures, but whose avocations 
do not admit either of independent research, or of threading their way 
through a labyrinth of discussion such as modern commentaries present, 
who will gladly, and may profitably avail themselves of a work like 
this. But we are glad to find that, among the modifications which are 
taking place in the studies of our universities, an increased attention 
has been given to Biblical studies. It was high time it should be s0, 
A man who looked forward to the sacred profession, had, under uni- 
versity stimulus, become mighty in the mathematics, or mighty in the 
classical tripos; his honours as a wrangler conducted him to a high 
position in the Church; and yet he came out feeble in the original of 
God’s Word, and utterly unable to form an independent judgment as 
to controversies of vital importance which had arisen respecting the 
Scriptures. In other respects, we believe that the Anglican clergy 
occupy a position unequalled in efficiency in any age of the Church; 
yet we must, in faithfulness, say that the Scriptures have been neglected 
by them. While Nonconformists are devoting great attention to the 
subject, and foreign sceptics are inundating our country with their wild 
speculations, it has been rare to find a clergyman who was in the 
slightest degreee at home in his acquaintance with the language of the 
New Testament. If then Dr. Vaughan, and those who occupy high 
positions, can send his pupils to the university initiated in the practice 
and the love of Biblical studies, and if these obtain their due share in 
the encouragement given at these seats of learning, we may hope that 
this reflection on our Church will be obviated, and that our men of God 
may become ¢£ypticnuevor for all the purposes of their office by an inti- 
mate personal acquaintance with the sacred oracles. 

Dr. Vaughan tells us that he cherishes the hope that he may yet add 
something to this work. He considers that, in its present form, it 
does not afford a specimen of that method of interpretation which he 
has spoken of as desirable. It contains the results of an elaborate and 
long-continued process, and if Dr. Vaughan were able to exhibit that 
process—to furnish from his own commentaria, more completely than 
he has done, the evidence on which he has decided—we have no doubt 
that the result would be, if not all that might be hoped for from him, 
a work of special value, of a kind which is much needed in the present day. 





Interpretatio Epistole Pauli ad Romanos, primum in Leetionibus 
Academicis proposita, nunc novis curis ad editionem parata. Aue- 
tore W. A. Van Henaet. (An Interpretation of the Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans, first delivered in Academical Lectures, now 
carefully revised and prepared for publication, ete.) Part VI. Bois 
le Duc: Muller. Leipsic: Weigel. 1859. 

Tue first two fasciculi of this work were published in 1854, and in 

noticing it after some interval, we remarked upon the interesting cit 
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cumstances in which it appeared. Dr. Van Hengel, a much esteemed 
Professor of the once famous University of Leyden, after having been 
long engaged in lecturing in the exegetical department of theology, 
had, in his seventy-fifth year, been earnestly requested to give to the 
world some of the fruits of his well-digested investigations. And as he 
had laboured more especially on the Epistle to the Romans, he had 
thought of examining his papers on this subject, with a view to their 
publication. But in doing so, he found that these materials, as they 
existed, would scarcely furnish such a work as he desired to publish. 
He therefore sat down to write a continuous commentary on the first 
parts of the epistle, in the somewhat doubtful hope of being able to 
finish it personally, but having so arranged his academical papers as 
to furnish a continuation, which, he modestly thought, would be of some 
value, even without his last corrections; he had hoped that in about 
two years, if his present powers were spared to him for that time, he 
would be able to accomplish the whole. 

The venerable Professor is now in his eightieth year; and he re- 
marks that, if at the time of life when he entered upon the work, both 
he and his friends were doubtful whether two years of sufficient bodily 
and mental energy might be enjoyed by him for carrying it on, he 
would have still more hesitated to undertake it, could he have fore- 
seen that a space of five years of diligent labour would be required. 
He speaks with natural satisfaction of the commendations which have 
been bestowed, both at home and abroad, upon what he has already 
published ; and intimates that this has stimulated him to even increased 
diligence and care in prosecuting his labours. He declares “it has not 
unfrequently happened, that a space of two, and even three days, has 
been occupied in the consideration of a single phrase or a single word. 
Even where I found commentators, both ancient and modern, in agree- 
ment as to the meaning of a passage, I have not adopted their view 
before having, by my own independent scrutiny, convinced myself that 
they had ascertained the mind of the Apostle. Nor have [, in the 
manner of some, delivered my sentence oracularly ; in every case of 
importance I have stated the evidences on which my conclusion has 
been formed. Conscious, therefore, that candour and unintermitted 
care have no less been employed in this latter part of the work than at 
the outset, I flatter myself that some degree of light will be found te 
be thrown on the Epistle of Paul.” 

In our remarks on the first published portion of this work, we ex- 
pressed our sense of its value as an independent commentary, in which 
the accomplished and long-experienced author had, indeed, given a 
candid attention to suggestions which had been made by others who 
had gone over the same ground, but had recognized no authority other 
than what appeared to him to be exegetical evidence. That Dr. Hengel 
is not under the influence of dogmatical bias, it would be too much to 
say. Flis position is that of the older Socinians, who retained the 
catholic reverence for the Scriptures as the authoritative source of 
Christian doctrine, but who believed, on what they regarded to be 
Pp 2 
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exegetical grounds, that the catholic doctrine in regard to the peftson of 
Christ and the atonement were not deducible from Scripture. In the 
modern development of this school, the argument no longer rests on the 
interpretation of Scripture. The sacred writings are viewed as the 
expression of purely human subjectivity, and subjected to the correction 
of a more advanced philosophy. Dr. Van Hengel has not thus shifted 
his own position, and is still content to occupy ground on which his 
party has often been defeated by logical and grammatical argument, 
On such points the Professor’s theology has driven him into difficulties 
which required a departure from the usual soundness and straight- 
forwardness of his exegesis; but wherever such questions are not con- 
cerned,he is, in general, a faithful as well as an able guide. 

The principal labours of the commentator have concluded at the 
end of the eleventh chapter, where the “contemplative portion,” as 
the Professor calls it, ends, and from which the practical or hortatory 
part begins. In reference to this circumstance he remarks, that it is 
in accordance with what he had proposed in his title-page, viz., to give, 
in a revised form, the substance of his academical lectures on this 
epistle; in which lectures, it appears, he had not entered upon the 
hortatory part. He has, however, given to some extent the results of 
his exegesis of the latter chapters, in the form of a paraphrase to which 
critical and exegetical notes are subjoined in all cases of importance, 
In the following specimen of this paraphrase, we have pointed out by 
italics a few peculiarities :— 


“These things being so, I exhort you, my beloved associates in the same 
faith, by the manifold mercy of God afforded to you, that each one of you so rule 
his body as that it should bear the likeness of a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
to God; and thus pursue a course of God’s service conformable to reason. And 
be not conformable to those who are addicted to this depraved age, but be traus- 
formed by renewing the regards of your mind, so that ye may prove by your life 
what is the will of God, what is good, acceptable to God, and perfect in a Chris- 
tian man. Therefore, by virtue of the grace divinely granted me, I charge every 
one of you, professing Christ, that, far from an undue ambition, he should aspire 
only to a moderate use of those things which are granted to him according to the 
measure of faith by which he excels. For as in one and the same body we have 
many members, and to some of them, indeed, as to the two eyes, the ears, the feet, 
but not to all, the same function is given, so we, though many, in the communion 
of Christ pertain to one and the same body; but as regards individuals we are 
like the members which minister to the rest. Since then it thus follows that 
we, according as God has granted his grace to us, have diverse gifts, let us 
keep within the limits prescribed to us. Let some of us, those who are called to 
utter Divine things in the manner of the prophets, be occupied in this, so that 
each one may act according to the proportion of faith which he possesses :—let 
some of us, to whom the ministry of deacons is committed, be occupied in 
ministering to the poor, to the sick, and to strangers. Let others of us to whom 
moral doctrine is committed, continue in the office of instructing men by that 
doctrine : let others of us to whom the duty of exhortation belongs, wholly and 
constantly engage in that. Let him who imparts to the poor of his substance, 
do it with simplicity and without selfishness. Let him who gives his 
tronage to any one do it vigorously and promptly. Let him who exercises pity 
do it with a cheerful aspect. Let charity shewn to another be free from all in- 
sincerity. Abhor the practice of evil, be assiduous in doing good. In mutual 
love, emulate the affection which is natural to brothers and sisters. Be exemplary 
in rendering due honour to every associate of the same faith. Be not slothful in 
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ur zeal for the Christian cause: nay, be always fervent in spirit in promoting 
it. Shew yourselves wholly given up and devoted to the Lord. Rejoice in the 
hope of salvation to which ye have been raised. Endure the afflictions into 
which ye fall for Christ’s cause. Persevere in offering your prayers for the 
common cause of Christ. Relieve the necessities of those who with you are con- 
secrated to God as followers of Christ, as though your own. Be yourselves 
intent on offering them hospitality. Bless those who hate you: bless them, I 
say, and curse them not. It becomes you to make common cause with the 
prosperity and adversity of all the followers of Christ, so as to rejoice with those 
who rejoice, and to weep with those who weep. Regard each other with one and 
the same feeling of benevolence. Seek not things higher than become you, but 
be followers of the humble. Be not like those who, despising the judgments of 
others, think that they alone are wise. Return not evil for the evil which 
another may inflict. On the contrary, shew that it is your care and concern to 
confer benefits on all men, as well on the adversaries as the followers.of Christ, 
as well on enemies as on friends. If it is possible, cultivate peace with all men 
alike; but if not, do so as much as in you lies. So far should you be, my be- 
loved readers, from taking your own revenge for an injury inflicted, that you 
should refer your cause to that celestial judgment which you know of, and not 
be unmindful of what God has said in the Scriptures, ‘It is mine to avenge, I 
will repay.’ For example, if thou knowest that he who is thine enemy is 
hungry, give him food ; if that he is athirst, give him drink ; for by this magna- 
nimity, thou wilt bring a blush of shame upon his face, by which he will be 
brought to repentance, as though you were heaping burning coals upon his 
head. Beware lest you should be overcome by the evil you suffer so as to return 
like for like, but rather so act as yourself to conquer the evil by the exercise of 
goodness.” 


We have, on the sixteenth chapter, which contains the long series of 
salutations, an elaborate note in which the Professor vindicates the 
position of this passage in the Epistle to the Romans, against the ob- 
jections of Ewald and others who maintain that it belongs rather to the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. The objection is that the apostle could not 
be acquainted with all these members of the Church at Rome, and that 
some of the names mentioned are known to have been connected with 
that at Ephesus. But the Professor argues and offers much to shew 
that these parties were not referred to as members of the Church of 
Rome; they were Christians in whom he had taken a special interest 
in his various trials, who had recently gone to Rome, some of them, 
as Aquilla and Priscilla, having lately been driven from Ephesus by 
the disturbances there. And the apostle commends these stranger 
Christians to the affectionate care of the Church at Rome; giving them 
by his charge of salutation a commendatory introduction, and pointing 
out those qualities in them which he had personally observed, and from 
which he had benefitted, that the Church of Rome might avail itself of 
their valuable help. Hence, after the apostle had thus mentioned by 
name all whom he personally knew, he sends his salutation to the 
Church in general terms; salute one another, doracacQe addmXovs, 
with a holy kiss. We think the Professor’s reasoning is thoroughly 
satisfactory, confirmed as it is by the examination of the individual 
names, and that it exhibits this portion of the epistle in a very interest- 
ing light. The work is furnished with an appendix, in which, among 
other things, various criticisms which relate to the former portion are 
discussed, and with four valuable indices. We grieve to find that the 
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venerable author has been visited, while bringing this work to a close, 
with domestic sorrow, and we wish him the full enjoyment of the con- 
solation to which he refers. ‘In these days,” says he, “ when I am 
mourning for the death of a beloved partner, I openly and publicly 
declare how greatly the counsels of the apostle, and especially those 


which are contained in the eighth chapter, have contributed to cheer 
my mind.” 


The Greek Testament: with a critically revised text: a digest of 
various readings: marginal references to verbal and idiomatic 
usage: Prolegomena: and a critical and exegetical commentary, 
For the use of theological students and ministers. By Henry 
Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Vol. I. containing the four 
Gospels. Fourth Edition, considerably revised. London: Riving- 
ton. 1859. 8vo, pp. exxx., 868. 


In the present edition of this first volume, “ the whole digest of various 
readings has been re-written, and the body of marginal references 
much revised and enlarged. Corrections and additional comments 
have been occasionally inserted in the notes.’”’ This information, fur- 
nished by the editor, scarcely tells us what is effected in this new 
edition, for in reality as to text and various readings it is a new book; 
and the critical part of the Prologomena is also new. We therefore 
feel desirous of laying before our readers the present opinion of Dean 
Alford on these matters of criticism touched upon, in the yet unsettled 
questions which surround the text of the New Testament. We will 
first give the account we find of the printed edition of the Codex 
Vaticanus :— 


‘The defects of this edition are such, that it can hardly be ranked higher in 
usefulness than a tolerably complete collation. Still, so far from satisfactory, 
and indeed, considering the way in which such things are now done, a disgrace 
to Rome whence it has proceeded, any such work could not but add greatly to 
our knowledge of this important MS. We now know its readings, depending on 
Mai, where he has expressly set them down, not left them to be inferred by his 
text remaining as the received, in very many places, where it was quoted before 
only e silentio collatorum. But from many reasons {which are stated], our trust 
in Mai’s edition is of necessity in other places so shaken, that it still is requisite 
to have continual recourse to the partial collations previously made, and to place 
them beside the readings in Mai.” 


Under the sign of T, in the list of Codices, a fragment is described 
called the Codex Borgianus, probably of the fifth century. It is ac- 
companied by a Sahidic version, and both were published by A. A. 
Georgi, at Rome, in 1789. This Graeco-Egyptian MS. also contains a 
portion of St. Luke, chap. xxii. 20, to xxiii. 20, which, says Dean 
Alford, “was first brought to my notice by Dr. Tregelles, as being 
now in the library of the Propaganda. My brother, Bradley H. 
Alford, B.A, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, happening to be 
at Rome, was fortunate enough to obtain permission to collate this 
ancient fragment, and has sent me the collation, from which the read- 
ings are now first published.” 
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The readings of the Codex Zacynthius are now given, as supplied 
by Dr. Tregelles. He says of it:—‘‘ On the 11th of August, 1858, I 
received a letter from Dr. Paul de Legarde, of Berlin, informing me 
that a palimpsest MS., hitherto unused, containing a considerable por- 
tion of St. Luke’s Gospel, with a Catena, was in the library of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. It is noted in the catalogue, and 
on the back, ‘24, Greek Evangelisterium. Parchment.’ Even on a 
cursory examination the value of the MS. appeared to be great.” The 
Codex Leicestrensis, lately collated by Mr. Scrivener and Dr. Tregelles, 
has furnished some new readings. 

But what are the changes which time has brought about in the 
critical views of Dean Alford as to the Greek text, and which are ex- 
pressed in this fourth edition? “The tendency of any change,” he 
says, ‘may be described as twofold; both branches being consistent 
and concurrent.” First, he has become disposed, as research and com- 
parison have gone on, to lay more and more weight on the evidence of 
a few more ancient MSS. and versions, and less on that (in its present 
state at least) of the greater array of later MSS. which are so often 
paraded in digests as supporting or impugning the commonly received 
text. He then gives reasons for an assertion apparently so much at 
variance with some passages in the second edition. Secondly, expe- 
rience has brought about some change in his conviction with regard to 
the application of canons of subjective criticism to the consensus of 
ancient MSS. ‘In proportion as I have been led severely to examine 
how far we can safely depend on such subjective considerations, I 
confess that the limits of their applicability have become unmoved. In 
very many cases, they may be made to tell with equal force either way. 
One critic adopts a reading because it is in accord with the usage of 
the sacred writer; another holds it, for this very reason, to have been 
a subsequent confirmation of the text.” He cannot consent to the 
principles of recension enounced and defended by Mr. Scrivener in his 
edition of the Codex Augiensis. He cannot agree to the propriety of 
seeking readings from the later uncials, supported as they usually are 
by the mass of cursive MSS. He enters somewhat fully on this 
question, but we need not follow his reasonings. This brief account will 
shew what is to be expected in the edition. We will conclude with a 
passage in which an objection is anticipated from this confession of 
differing opinions among New Testament critics :— 

“Now doubtless the statement of such uncertainties as these will lead mere 
reviewers, and those who like them only skim the surface of the subject, to 
cast contempt on all application of subjective considerations. But such ought 
not to be its result, and will not be, on any critical mind. The limits of such ap- 
plication will become narrowed; but, by that very contraction, it will become 
safer and more certain. It is manifest that we ought, in every case where it 
seems to be called for, to look at and weigh both sides: where the probabilities 
appear to be balanced, we are bound, in fair dealing with the sacred text, to 
leave in the mind of the critical reader the impression of that equilibrium, and 
for the general reader, who must be furnished with a text, to give the ancient 
witnesses the benefit of the doubt. Where the preponderance appears to us to 
be clear against the ancient MSS. and versions, we ought not to adhere stiffly 
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and formally to ey oa uniformity, but boldly to reject them in this case, as 
we boldly follow them in others.” 





A Commentary on the Psalms: from primitive and medieval writers ; 
and from the various Office Books and Hymns of the Roman, Am- 
brosian, Gallican, Greek, Coptic, Armenian, and Syriac Rites. By 
the Rev. J. M. Neate, M.A., Warden of Sackville College. Vol. 
I., Psalm i. to xxxviii. London: Masters. 1860. 12mo, pp. 568. 

Readings on the History of Joseph and his Brethren. London: Mas- 
ters. 1859. 18mo, pp. 174. 


Tuis commentary on the Psalms is an important contribution to theo- 
logical literature, in two points of view, as a collection of antique facts 
and opinions in relation to this portion of Holy Scripture, and as an 
example of mystical exegesis. The second book, whose title is given 
above, is another specimen of the mode in which hidden and typical 
meanings are elicited from the Word of God, and if we had the time 
and space at our command to go into the great question of mystical in- 
terpretation, we could not wish for better text-books. But we can now 
only glance at that subject, and shall merely attempt to give such an 
account of these works, especially of the former, as may be interesting 
to our readers, and excite them to the further study of them. 

Mr. Neale is an archeologist, employing his time and skill and 
learning on the antiquities of the Church. He is well qualified for the 
task he has now undertaken, having before his mind all accessible 
sources of information regarding the history and treatment of the 
Psalms. He has long been engaged in this pursuit, and has published 
several learned treatises on the subject. What he aims at is not to 
write a critical commentary. ‘ My acquaintance with the Hebrew is 
far too limited to enable me to offer anything of value in that way. 
My design has been quite different. To treat the Psalms in the same 
way, and in the same spirit in which the medieval commentators ap- 
proached them, themselves entirely unacquainted with Hebrew, is the 
height of my ambition; employing them in the sense in which the 
Church has used them, and endeavouring to trace, above all things, 
their mystical meaning.” The authors consulted by Mr. Neale are 
enumerated, with characteristic notices, in the second essay in this 
volume. They are, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, Cassiodorus, Ven. 
Bede, Remigius, the two Brunos, Euthymius Zigabenus, Gerhohus, in 
his Golden Commentary, Albertus Magnus, Ludolph, Dionysius, and 
very many more. This part of Mr. Neale’s work is highly interesting 
and important, and will bring before most readers authors on the 


Psalms not before recognized. But besides these commentators, Mr. - 


Neale has used the various responses and versicles, the Psalmelli, the 
Graduals, the Communions, the Sacrificia, and other anthems of the 
like kind made from the Psalms, but more especially from the Anti- 
phons. ‘Of these,” says the writer, “I have made considerable use, 
and it is my perpetual reference to these, as well as to the hymns of 
the Church, which is the most novel feature of my book. Very seldom 
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do we find any reference, in other expositions, to Western hymns, to 
Eastern, never. I cannot but hope that the reader will be thankful 
for having his attention called to some of the magnificent bursts of 
poetry which are to be found in the Odes and other Troparia of St. 
John Damascene, St. Cosmos the Melodist, St. Andrew of Crete, St. 
Theophanes, and even St. Theodore and St. Joseph of the Studium.” 

There are three Essays contained in this volume, that above noticed, 
one on the Psalms as employed in the offices of the Church, and a 
third, on the mystical and literal interpretation of the Psalms, and of 
Scripture generally. In these dissertations there is a large amount of 
information of the most recondite kind, and much food for reflection. 
Readers who cannot agree with Mr. Neale in his reverence for the 
ancient forms of Church life, or his principles of exegesis, may yet be 
edified by the historical facts and most curious interpretations which 
are plentifully adduced. But what may be looked for will be best ex- 
hibited by our giving one of the Psalms complete, and we select the 
third for its brevity. It will at once be seen that matter is furnished 
which is not easily available from other sources :— 


* PSALM III. 
“Tirte.—A Psalm of David when he fled from Absalom his son. 
“ ARGUMENT. 

“Ara. Toomas. That Curisr for us slept in the sleep of Death and 
rose again. The voice of Curisr in His Passion to the Faruer con- 
cerning the Jews. Of the guile of heretics. 

“Ven. Bepe. By David understand Curist: by Absalom Judas 
Iscariot ; from whose face Curisr fled either literally when He de- 
parted to Mount Olivet, or spiritually when He hid from him the light 
of His knowledge and love. It was meet, on avcount of the corre- 
spondence between type and antitype, that both persecutors should die 
in the same way, namely by hanging. Note that this Psalm was 
composed after the 50th, and many others which refer to the plots of 
Saul; but is placed before them for a mystical reason: namely, that 
this, which speaks of the resurrection on the third day, should come 
third in order, and that which tells of remission and the fruits of re- 
pentance, should be the 50th.¢ It pertains altogether to the Person 
of Curist. First, He speaks to the Farner, rebuking the persecutors 
who spake blasphemously against Him: Lord, how are they increased, 
etc. Next, His faithful people are instructed by His example not to 
fear death, since they also, like their Head, are consoled by the hope 
of a most certain resurrection. 

“Syriac Psarrer. Written by David concerning good things to 
come. 

“Various Uses. 

“Gregorian. Sunday. I. Nocturn. 

* Parisian. Sunday. I. Nocturn. 

‘* Benedictine. Before Psalm xev. Daily. 

‘Ambrosian. Monday of the First Week. Matins. 

“ Eastern Church. Prime. Daily. 

‘* ANTIPHONS. 

“Gregorian. Serve the Lord, ete. [Common of Confessors.] Thou 
art my glory, Thou art my defence, 0 Lorp; Thou art He that liftest 
up my head: Thou hast heard me from Thy holy mountain. 





“ Fiftieth, on account of the year of jubilee being the well-known type of 
restoration and forgiveness. 
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‘* Parisian. They say * to my soul, there is no help for him in his 
Gop. But Thou, O Lorn, art my defender. 
“* Mozarabic. No Antiphon. 


“This Psalm in its literal sense applies to the flight of David from 
Absalom, but mystically to the Son of David; and it is one of the six 
which relate to His Passion and Resurrection. In commenting on 
this Psalm I have followed almost exactly 8. Bruno of Aste. The 
others are the 22nd, 43rd, 64th, 83rd, and 108th. 

‘**1 Lorp, how are they increased that trouble me: many are they 
which rise against me. 

“ Literally this refers to the multitude of those that troubled David. 
In his youth Saul, then the Philistines, now Absalom, Ahithophel, 
and Shimei. But principally it relates to Curist. How are they in- 
creased. Herod, when he slew the Holy Innocents, the Chief Priests 
and Scribes, the tempters that feigned themselves just men: Judas, 
Herod, Pontius Pilate, the band of soldiers; the thief that railed on 
Him; the standers-by at the Cross; yes, and the Apostles that for- 
sook Him, and 8. Peter that denied Him. Or we may understand the 
word of things as well as of persons. Our Lorp was troubled in His 
Head, by the crown of thorns; in His hands, by the nails; in His 
side, by the spear; in His whole body, by the scourge; in His face, 
by the blows of the soldiers; in His sight, when he was blindfolded; 
in His hearing, when He was blasphemed ; in His taste, when they 
gave Him vinegar to drink. And by this multiplication of suffering 
was brought to pass a multiplication of Curist’s elect, even as it is 
written, ‘ Lift up Thine eyes round about and see, all they gather 
themselves together, they come to Thee; and a multiplication of the 
abodes of the blessed, for it is said ‘In My Faruer’s house are many 
mansions.’ Many that rise up. As the many false witnesses that 
rose up against Jesus to put Him to death. 

“2 Many there be that say of my soul: There is no help for him 
in his Gop. 

‘*So said the Chief Priests: ‘He trusted in Gon; let Him deliver 
Him now if He will have Him;’ ‘let Him save Himself, if He be 
Curist the chosen of Gop.’ And with reference to ourselves, the 
craft of the devil is often displayed in representing a sin to which we 
are tempted as trifling; after we have committed it, as so great that 
there is no help for us in our God. Note the various helps which there 
are for the Christian: the help of redemption, against the deceit of 
sin; of illumination, against ignorance; of peace which passeth all 
understanding, against discord; of the hope of glory, against present 
trouble. 

“3 But thou, O Lorn, art my defender: thou art my worship, and 
the lifter up of my head. 

‘Here we have the patience of Curis under the revilings of His 
enemies. And we, like Him, may thus look to our Farner in tribula- 
tion, as our defender, for all things work together for good to them 
that love Him; as our glory, for ‘we glory in tribulations also ;’ as the 
lifter up of our head, for He that lifted up our great Head from the 
grave will raise us likewise, like the butler of Pharaoh, by His Resur- 
rection on the third day, the true birthday of the true Pharaoh. 


“4 T did call upon the Lorp with my voice: and he heard me out’ 


of his holy hill. 

“Thus is the efficacy of our Lorn’s intercession set forth: J did 
call; as when He said, ‘I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not;’ 
and again, ‘ Neither pray I for these alone;’ and again, ‘ Fatuer, | 
will that they also whom Thou hast given Me, may be with me where 


Tam.’ Holy hill; even heaven, the hill to which we lift our eyes, and 
whence our help cometh. 
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“5 I laid me down and slept, and rose up again: for the Lorp sus- 
tained me. 

“Still our blessed Lorp is speaking: He laid Him down in the new s. Bonaven- 
sepulchre. He slept His sleep of three days; He rose up’ again, the tura,viii.179. 
third day from the dead. It was sleep in three senses; as being 
voluntary, for He said, ‘I have power to lay it down, and I have gs. Johnx. 18. 

wer to take it again;’ as being short, for ‘ His soul was not left in 

ell;’ as being harmless, for the ‘Holy One saw no corruption.’ Ps, xvi. 11. 

“6 I will not be afraid for ten thousands of the people; that have 
set themselves against me round about. 

“Tf her dear Lorp shewed His love for the Church by lying down 
and sleeping, and His might by rising again, surely she needs not to G. 
be afraid of ten thousands of enemies. And herein she further imi- 
tates that Saviour, Who, when they cried, ‘ Away with Him, away 
with Him, crucify Him,’ ‘for the joy that was set before Him endured Heb. xii. 2. 
the Cross.’ That have set themselves against me round about. Before, 
by alluring into sin; behind, by exciting memories of evil things; on 
our right, by prosperity ; on our left, by misfortunes. 

“7 Up, Lorp, and help me, O my Gop: for thou smitest all mine 
enemies upon the cheek-bone; thou hast broken the teeth of the un- 


8. Max. 
Quest. 41. 1. 


«The Church continues to cry to Gop for help, drawing from past 
deliverances present comfort. Note, both here and all through the 
Psalms, the repetition of that Holy argument, ‘ Because Thou hast Ps. lxiii. 8. 
been my helper, therefore under the shadow of Thy wings will I 
rejoice.’ 

08 Salvation belongeth unto the Lorp: and thy blessing is upon 
thy people. 

“Here our Lorp teaches us what we are to believe; and what, if 
we believe, will be our reward. Salvation belongeth unto the Lord; 
there is the doctrine: Thy blessing is upon Thy people; there is the 
prayer. 

** COLLECTS. 

“Pour forth, O Lorp, Thy blessing upon Thy people, that being MSS. Tho- 
fortified by Thy Resurrection, we may not be afraid for ten thou- ™** 
sands of the adversaries that set themselves against us round about. 

“ Albeit, O Lorp, that there are many who say, that there is no Mozarabic, 
help for us in our Gop; yet Thou art our defender, and the lifter up —— in 
of our head: vouchsafe, therefore, to give us the increase of hope, ° _ 
and to surround us with Thy perpetual mercy. 

““O Lorp, those are increased that trouble us; let Thy mercy be Mozarabic, 
increased above them: for then we shall fear no evil, when we are ibid. 
defended by Thy grace. 

“Hear us, O Lorn, from Thy holy hill, when we cry unto Thee Mozarabic, 
from the deep of our sin; be Thou our rock and our defence, that no ibid. 
kind of tempest may overthrow us, and no violence of adversaries 
may destroy us. 

“Hear, O Lorn, the confession of our sin, and vouchsafe to accept Mozarabic, 
it, that as our resurrection had its beginning in Thee, so from Thee 
our life may have its reward: that our frailty may be so strengthened 
by Thy ready succour, as that our foes may be scattered by Thy just 
judgment: that Thy people, created by Thee, redeemed by Thee, re- 
generated by Thee, may here set forth Thy praise, and may do all 
such good works as Thou hast prepared for them to walk in. 

“ Lorp Jesus Curist, Who didst for us undergo the sleep of death, Mozarabic, 
to the end that we might never sleep in death, grant that we, who aes 
have been born again by Thy dying, may rise from the bed of sins 
by Thy quickening, and may no longer be overwhelmed by the 
penalty of sin, who have been redeemed by the price of Thy most 
precious Blood.” 
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Ay. in the margin refers to Michael Ayguan, L. to Lorinus, C. to 
Cassiodorus, G. to Gerhohus, commentators on the Psalms. There is 
much, doubtless, in the above which some readers will think of little 
moment, yet the whole presents an amount of valuable information not 
easily to be found elsewhere. 

The small volume on the History of Joseph is composed on the 
principle of the mystical interpretation. It contains some fine practical 
observations, deduced from the literal narrative, yet its striking feature 
is the way in which it makes that history, in most of its parts, a 
type of our Lord. We cannot do better than let the writer explain his 
own view of the matter :— 


‘“‘ With regard to the typical interpretation of the tale, the writer would ob- 
serve that he has not wished by what is said to exemplify any special theory on 
the subject. He has simply started from the point that, helicving as we do that 
the Bible was ‘given by inspiration of God,’ we must expect very wonderful 
correspondence in its several parts, and an almost infinite capacity of applica- 
tion. And the very minuteness of these only seems to confirm their truth. For, 
just as in the natural world, where the eye detects only shapeless matter, closer 
examination discovers most elaborate and exquisite structure; so, in God’s writ- 
ten Word, the infinite skill and wisdom of its Author presupposes an exactness 
and minuteness of correspondence and analogy, to which in no human work can 
there be any parallel. We can see these here and there, though we may be 
altogether unable to take in the principles of the whole scheme. The writer, 
believing the history of Joseph to be, strictly speaking, a Revelation, as a part 
of the great Revelation of God in Christ Jesus, has — all such corre- 
spondences when they have offered themselves, and not the less readily because 
they are to us unexpected. The burden of the proof seems to him to rest with 
those who refuse to acknowledge them.” 





Archaia ; or, Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.G.S., Principal 
of M‘Gil] College, author of “ Acadian Geology,” ete. Montreal: 
Dawson. London: Sampson Low. 1866. 8vo, pp. 400. 

Pre-Adamite Man ; or, The story of our Old Planet and its Inhabitants, 
told by Scripture and Science. London: Saunders, Otley, and Co. 
1860. pp. iv., 319. 


Tue author of “ Archaia ” is a zealous, and as far as we understand the 
subject, an accomplished geologist. But he is a devout believer in the 
Divine revelation as contained in Scripture, and on the various points 
in which geology has suggested doubts respecting the clear statements 
of the Bible, such, for instance, as the unity of the human race and the 
deluge, he is conservative. Whatever we may think of his interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, or of the exegetical safety of attempting to expound 
the text of the sacred volume in accordance with the present state of 
geological science, we cannot but express our warm approbation of the . 
spirit in which this work is written, and of the clearness and vigour of 
its style. ‘‘ The work is issued in Canada, because the writer desires to 
contribute his mite to the growing literature of British America, and 
has found in Montreal a house sufficiently enterprising to undertake 
the risk of publication.” We are convinced that his work will by no 
means discredit that literature. The author explains that :— 
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“This work is not intended as a treatise on elementary geology, with theo- 
logical applications, nor as an attempt to establish a scheme of reconciliation 
between geology and the Bible. It is the result of a series of exegetical studies 
of the first chapter of Genesis, in connexion with the numerous incidental 
references to nature and creation in other parts of the Holy Scripture. These 
studies were undertaken primarily for the private information of the author ; and 
are now published as affording the best answer which he can give to the numerous 
questions on the subject addressed to him in his capacity of a teacher of geology. 
A farther use to be served by such a work, even afterall the numerous treatises 
already published, is that of affording to geologists and the readers of geological 
works a digest of the cosmical doctrines to be found in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
when treated strictly according to the methods of interpretation proper to such 
documents, but with the actual state of geological science full in view. On the 
other hand, Biblical students and Christians generally may be interested in 
noticing the aspects in which the scriptural cosmogony presents itself to a work- 
ing naturalist, regarding it from the stand-point afforded by the mass of facts and 
principles accumulated by modern science.” 


He considers that he has employed strictly exegetical methods in 
the interpretation of Scripture, not troubling himself or his reader with 
the contention of authorities, but deriving his conclusions from an inde- 
pendent comparison of those statements in Scripture which bear on the 
subject, and he considers that he has thus obtained answers to many 
doubtful questions more positive and satisfactory than those which 
could be obtained in any other way. But he expresses his conviction 
that the only fitting audience for such topics is to be found among those 
who are imbued with a knowledge of natural science, acquired by its 
own peculiar methods of investigation, and ‘ who also entertain, on its 
special and very different evidence, a firm faith in the inestimable spi- 
ritual revelations of the Word of God.” ‘“ His utmost hopes will be 
realized, if he can secure the approbation of those higher minds in which 
the love of God is united with the study of his works; and aid in some 
small degree in redeeming the subject from the narrow views which 
are, unhappily, too prevalent.” 

Dr. Dawson speaks of the Bible in the following terms :— 


“The story (of the Bible) is marvellous beyond all others. Nor is the modern 
history of the Bible less wonderful. Exhumed from the rubbish of the middle 
ages, it has entered on a new career of victory. It has stimulated the mind of 
modern Europe to all its highest efforts, and has been the charter of its civil and 
religious liberties. Its wondrous revelation of all that man most desires to know, 
in the past, in the present, and in all his future destinies, has gone home to the 
hearts of men in all ranks of society and in all countries. In many great nations 
it is the only rule of religious faith. In every civilized — it is the basis of 
all that is valuable in religion. Where it has been withheld from the people 
civilization in its higher aspects has languished, and superstition, infidelity, 
and tyranny have held their ground. Where it has been a household ak, 
liberty has taken root, and the higher nature of man has been developed to the 
full. Driven from many countries by tyrannical interference with liberty of 
thought and discussion, or by a short-sighted ecclesiasticism, it has taken up its 
special abode with the greatest commercial nation of our time ; and scattered by 
its agency broadcast over the world, it is read by every nation under heaven in 
its own tongue, and is slowly but surely preparing the way for wider and greater 
changes than any that have heretofore resulted from its influence. Explain it 
as we may, the Bible is a great literary miracle; and no amount of inspiration 
or authority that can be claimed for it, is more strange or incredible than the 
actual history of the book.” 
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There is no doubt that the conclusions, or at least the theories, of 
geology do stand in apparent contradiction in several important points 
to the statements of Scripture ; not only in those cases where popular 
language is used such as is, in fact, employed by science itself, but in 
others which cannot easily be explained on that principle; and as 
geologists must allow that the matter of which the Bible treats is of far 
higher human interest than the utmost fruits of their science, they 
ought not to wonder if those to whom the Bible is precious, and on 
whose convictions its truths are enthroned, should hesitate not in ad- 
mitting the facts of geology, but in accepting the different, and some- 
times contending hypotheses, which scientific men so much delight in. 
Especially since experience has shewn that in several departments of 
science first appearances have been hostile to revelation, while the 
result of more mature investigation has been to convert these very 
sciences into witnesses for the truth of Scripture. If then the devout 
believer in the Bible is somewhat tardy in taking for Gospel all which 
geology asserts, the geologist ought not to be too impatient, nor be quite 
so much inclined as he is to brand with bigotry all doubt as to his 
claims. The well established Christian, however, will courageously 
follow wherever truth of any kind leads him on, convinced that the 
Author of nature and revelation is the same, and that, while neither can 
really contradict the other, he may himself be mistaken in his concep- 
tions of both. But the dualism which some have been inclined to adopt, 
according to which they profess one set of opinions as Christians and 
another as philosophers, cannot be the attitude of an earnest and logical 
mind; and if the Biblical student finds that the prevailing views re- 
specting the meaning of revelation itself are fairly susceptible of such 
modification as to bring them more into harmony with the language of 
science, he is following a legitimate course as an interpreter by studying 
his Bible with the facts of science full in view. But we protest against 
all attempts at wresting Scripture for this purpose. To violate those 
laws of interpretation which we must apply to every other portion of the 
Divine Word, would never do; it would be even safer to admit that at 
present the details of the Mosaic cosmogony appear to be wrong, than 
to abandon those principles of interpretation on which we depend for 
our knowledge of the meaning of the whole Scripture. “ There is no 
argument,” says Dr. Chalmers, “ saving that grounded on the usages 
of popular language, which would tempt us to meddle with the literali- 
ties of that ancient, and, as appears to us, authoritative document, any 
further than may be required by the conventionalities of speech which 
spring from optical impressions of nature.”’ 

Respecting the plan which the author of Archaia has pursued 
for the treatment of the subject, he says, “ I have adopted the method 
not of a teacher but an inquirer, endeavouring on the outset to settle 
certain preliminary points essential to the right understanding of the 
subject, and then to sift carefully the Scripture cosmogony, as it appears 
not only in Genesis but in every other book of the Bible, with reference 
to its true cosmical import, and apparent agreement or discordance with 
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modern interpretations of nature arrived at by the different methods of 
inductive science.” 

Dr. Dawson, however, is far from thinking that the Mosaic cosmo- 
gony, with which that of the whole Bible agrees, was merely intended 
to represent the knowledge of nature actually existing. Having deter- 
mined that the Mosaic cosmogony, in its grand general features, must 
either be inspired or worthless, he thinks that a careful consideration of 
the facts gives to a naturalist a much higher estimate of the real value 
of the observations of nature embodied in the Scriptures, than that 
which divines and expositors have ordinarily entertained ; he believes, in 
fact, that a large portion of the difficulties in scriptural natural history 
appear to have arisen from the want of such accommodation to the low 
state of knowledge of nature among translators and expositors. 

We are bound to say that the author has done more towards deriving 
the doctrines of science from the language of Scripture than we have 
met with elsewhere. We think, however, that he has attempted more 
in this way than he was called upon to do—as, for instance, he seems 
strongly inclined to believe in the so-called ‘nebular theory” of La 
Place, who imagines that all the material substances of the universe 
once existed in the state of gases, from which by chemical and dyna- 
mical processes they acquired the state in which we find them. “ This 
theory would manifestly bring our earth to the condition of a fluid body 
with or without a solid crust, and surrounded by a huge atmosphere of 
its more volatile materials gradually concentrating itself around the 
solid nucleus—such an atmosphere affords no inapt representation of 
the deep or abyss of Moses.” The words of Moses, he says, appear to 
suggest a heated and cooling globe, etc. We think it would have been 
better not to make Moses endorse a theory to which science itself finds 
insurmountable objections 

The most difficult problem suggested by the account of creation is 
that which relates to the meaning of the word day. That vast periods 
were successively occupied in the production of the different objects re- 
ferred to successive days, geology has no doubt, and the author 
proceeds to inquire whether the language of Moses may not be found to 
accord with this conclusion. He observes that the word day is plainly 
used in two senses. When it is said, ‘ God called the light day,’’ itis 
intimated that the word is used in a sense different from the common. 
‘‘We may,” in short, says he, “ take this as a plain and authoritative 
declaration, that the day of creation is not the day of popular speech.” 
He observes, farther, that the word is not very frequently used for the 
whole twenty-four hours of the earth’s revolution—that in the Bible 
long and indefinite periods are indicated by the word day; as, for 
instance, in Gen. ii. 4, “In the day when Jehovah Elohim made the 
earth and the heavens.” The remarkable passage in the Psalms, “ A 
thousand years are in thy sight as yesterday when it is past,” teaches 
us that the Scripture writers had the idea that God’s smallest measures 
of time might be very long. He cites the opinion of Origen that the 
days of creation could not be natural days—the objection that the 
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time occupied in the work of creation is given as a reason for the ob- 
servance of the seventh day as a Sabbath, is obviated by supposing that 
God’s Sabbath corresponds in duration to God’s working days, and is 
still going on, and that the human day is consecrated to the perpetual 
memory of God’s entering on his Sabbath. In short, the author 
thinks that, from internal evidence alone, ‘it can be rendered probable 
that the day of creation is neither the natural nor the civil day.” That 
the objections urged against the doctrine of day-periods are of no 
weight when properly scrutinized, and that it harmonizes with the pro- 
gressive nature of the work, the evidence of geology, and the cosmical 
notions of the ancient nations. 

We cannot say that the author has thoroughly removed the difficulty 
on this subject, though his suggestions are certainly probable. But if 
the theory of unlimited periods for the successive stages of creation be 
accepted, there is comparatively little more to be done in shewing that 
the Mosaic cosmogony is sufficiently in accordance with that of modern 
science, and these points are well discussed in the work before us. To 
the subject of “the unity and antiquity of man,” Dr. Dawson has devoted 
a chapter of some extent, in which he maintains, with great ability, the 
Scriptural doctrine on this subject ; shewing from philological as well 
as other scientific considerations, that the external evidence for it is 
abundant. 

The following are the chief conclusions at which the author arrives 
in comparing the Scriptural account with the deductions of science :— 

1. Scripture and science both testify to the great fact that there 
was a beginning—a time when none of all the parts of the fabric of the 
universe existed; when the Self-Existent was the sole occupant of 
space. 

. 2. Both records exhibit the progressive character of creation, and 
in much the same aspect. 

3. Both records agree in affirming that, since the beginning, there 
has been but one great system of nature. 

4. The periods into which geology divides the history of the earth 
are different from those of Scripture, yet, when properly understood, 
there is a marked correspondence. The only natural divisions that 
Scripture teaches us to look for are those between the fifth and sixth 
days. The beginning of the fifth day can be referred, almost with 
certainty, to that of the Palezoic period. The beginning of the sixth 
day to that of the Tertiary era. 

5. In both records the ocean gives birth to the first dry land, and it 
is the sea that is first inhabited, yet both lead at least to the suspicion 
that a state of igneous fluidity preceded the primitive universal ocean. 

6. Both records concur in maintaining what is usually termed the’ 
doctrine of existing causes in geology. 

7. Both records agree in assuring us that death prevailed in the 
world ever since animals were introduced. 

8. In the department of “ final causes,” as they have been termed, 
Seripture and geology unite in affording large and interesting views. 
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Lastly. Both records represent man as the last of God’s works, and 
the culminating point of the whole creation. 

In this summary of parallels between revelation and science, the 
author does not venture to say that both records agree in the recogni- 
tion of the great First Cause. Scripture refers everything either 
mediately or immediately to that. In the inorganic system geology, as 
represented by its leading professors, believes itself able to demonstrate, 
that no other than the natural causes with which we are at present 
familiar, have been concerned ; and with reference to the power that 
first projected the elements of inorganic nature, it has nothing to say,— 
its documents not relating to the earliest periods of the existence of 
matter. With regard to the system of beings endowed with the prin- 
ciple of life,—to the organic world, the case is different. The successive 
forms of living things, from the marine alge to the highest order of 
animals, are indeed seen to have existed in an ascending series, the 
terms of which nearly approach each other; but they cannot be na- 
turally deduced from each other by laws analagous to the dynamical or 
chemical principles on which the rocks were formed. And though 
attempts have repeatedly been made to imagine a principle on which 
suecessive species have been naturally produced, 7. e., in accordance with 
some physical law, geology has been obliged to content itself with the 
use of the word creation, not so much in recognition of an intelligent 
Creator, as expressive of its ignorance of the law by which different 
species came into being. ‘“‘ We believe,” the geologist says, “ that all 
species of plants and animals were originally produced by some natural 
power unknown to us, and not by transformation from a few original 
forms, and that that power was in the closest and most necessary con- 
nexion with those powers and circumstances which effected the perfee- 
tion of the earth’s surface.” Our author, however, while he shares in 
the enthusiasm of geologists, does not share in the reluctance of many 
of them to recognize an intelligent Power as the natural cause of many 
phenomena which science cannot explain; and he is besides an earnest 
believer in the superior claims of that Revelation which has been 
directly made to the human race from the mind of Him who created man 
in His own image, which neither the eye, nor ear, nor heart of man have 
found by observation or devised by reflection, and which relates to 
interests, compared with which, all the results of science are shadowy 
and evenescent. 

The anonymous author of Pre-Adamite Man is also a professed 
believer in revelation, and a warm geologist ; but he has accepted as a 
discovery of that science what shews rather the eager credulity of some 
of its advocates, than the results of induction, and which, in fact, is not 
admitted among the doctrines of geology. Yet he attempts to get the 
indorsement of scripture to this new hypothesis. The only alleged fact 
on which his reasoning is based is the discovery of what have been taken 
to be stone implements embedded in pre-Adamite rocks. But no human 
bones have been found associated with these implements, and this con- 
stitutes a considerable scientific difficulty. “In the course of the 
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inquiry which this book pursues,” the author thinks, “these difficulties 
are fairly met, and the premises laid down are followed to their legiti- 
mate conclusion. But we are chiefly concerned with the biblical part 
of his argument. The author tells us that he has long felt serious 
difficulties in comparing the account contained in the first chapter of 
Genesis with that which is given in the second. “ Nor was it,” he 
says, “till I came to understand the theory of some of the most ad- 
vanced Christian geologists regarding the Mosaic history of creation 
that I obtained any satisfactory light on the subject. 1 was thus led, 
with a conviction which has become always stronger by reading and 
reflexion, to perceive that the true way of explaining these passages is 
to refer them to two distinct creations, belonging respectively to periods 
far removed from each other, and occurring under conditions extremely 
different.” The first chapter contains then the account of the author's 
pre-Adamite man, the second that of the Adamic race. He enters into 
various criticisms with the view of supporting his hypothesis which 
however are not, we think, of a kind to make any impression upon the 
Biblical scholar. Nor do we think that his way of removing the diffi- 
culty of the non-existence of pre-Adamite human bones will be thought 
demonstrative. He supposes that the bones may have been consumed 
by a destruction of fire, or adopting, as he is more disposed to do, the 
glacial hypothesis, he assumes that men of the first race were removed 
bodily from the earth at the glacial overthrow. At the same time he 
seems to think, with M. Perthes, that such bones will still be found. 
The whole subject, however, appears to rest essentially on the nature 
of the recent discovery of the alleged stone implements. As far as 
evidence goes at present, it appears that these flints are probably not 
artifical, and that the deposits in which they are found are not of the 
age which has been ascribed to them. Though, however, we think that 
the author has decidedly failed in the object which has given the title 
to his book, and has, to say the least, been premature in attempting to 
call in the solemn aid of Scripture, the book is, in many respects, well 
worth reading for its geology, (in the general discussion of which the 
author often and long deserts his professed subject, ) especially as it is 
furnished with a considerable number of excellent illustrations. 





The Authority of the New Testament ; the conviction of Righteousness ; 
and the Ministry of Reconciliation. Three series of Lectures deli- 
vered before the University of Cambridge in 1848 and 1858. By 
the Rev. C. A. Swainson, M.A., Principal of the Theological 
College and Prebendary of Chichester. With an Appendix. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1859. 8vo, pp. 532. 


Tue two first courses of these sermons were delivered as the Hulsean 
Lecture in 1858; the last, in December, 1848, when Mr. Swainson 
held the office of select preacher. The first course has been entirely 
re-written, to enable the author to bring into the body of the Lectures 
the documentary evidence on which their value depends. The contents 
of the volume, Mr. Swainson tells us in the preface, “ are the results 
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of many anxious hours of labour, and study, and prayer. No one can 
be more sensible of its defects than I am myself; but, imperfect as it 
is, I commend it to the thoughtful consideration of my contemporaries, 
and to the merciful judgment of my God. ‘If there be first a willing 
mind, it is accepted according to that a man hath, and not according to 
that he hath not.’ ”’ 

This is a very modest estimate of a work of more than ordinary 
interest and value. Apart from the intrinsic importance of the sub- 
jects, the treatment is scholarlike and thoughtful to a high degree, and 
we cannot but wish that all young theologians would study the con- 
tents. Mr. Swainson is a Churchman, and does not hide his convic- 
tions on that point, but he writes with a candour and charity which 
must make his statements inoffensive to those who occupy another 
point of view. We cannot but think that if what he has advanced 
were carefully laid to heart, the differences among Christians must be 
lessened. But the greater portion of the volume relates to catholic 
truth in the strictest sense, and is meant for the Christian world at 
large. One valuable feature of the work is the copious citation of 
authorities, and the catena of opinions of men of various ages and 
churches. Another is, the way in which current errors are alluded to, 
and this gives Mr. Swainson’s lectures a present practical value. With 
regard to the notes, the titles of a few of them will shew their import- 
ance and variety :— Sir John Herschel on uniform results; On the 
use of the word Inspiration; The Portraits of our Lord contained in 
the Gospels ; Attempts to reconcile Scripture discrepancies ; Summary 
of authorities on the Canon of the New Testament; Notes on Mr. 
Mansel’s Lectures; Notes on Professor Jowett’s Commentary; On 
Death as the punishment of Sin; Olshausen on the meaning of {wy ; 
‘Mr. Palmer on the condition of Dissenters; Magee on Propitiatory 
Sacrifices, etc., ete. 

The first series of lectures, on the Authority of the New Testa- 
ment, contains four discourses or treatises on the words spoken by the 
apostles of Jesus, the inspiration of God’s servants, the human cha- 
racter of the inspired writer, and the divine character of the Word 
written, In the first lecture some excellent observations are made on 
the way in which the question of the authority of the New Testament 
and its inspiration are confounded together. Mr. Swainson also ex- 
poses the vulgar error of treating the Bible as an organic whole, to the 
neglecting the fact that its parts were composed independently of each 
other, and, as far as the writers were concerned, without any reference 
to their ever being brought together as one whole. One passage we 
will quote, because it refers to a wrong course of reasoning which is 
very common and very injurious. 


“And, moreover, even of the more careful upholders of the inspiration of the 
New Testament, many have been led to adduce most unsatisfactory arguments 
in its support. Some appeal to our sense of what was likely and unlikely: 
‘Was it likely that God would have done this or that?’ ‘Can it be believed that 
this did not occur?’ Expressions of Scripture which refer to the Word spoken, 
are quoted without a moment’s hesitation, as if they applied in their full force 
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to the Word written. Others, again, constitute the early Church as the one 
judge of the inspiration of the writings, both of apostles and others. They as- 
sert, on the one hand, that ‘Apostles and Prophets have composed writings 
which the Church has not received into the Canon,’ and on the other, that ‘the 
primitive Christians did not consider Apostles alone as qualified to compose in- 
spired documents.’ Thus is it represented that the early Christians set them. 
selves above the apostles of their Lord. Nay, the claim is made for them that 
they were, in this matter, incapable of falling into error. An early father is 
quoted with approbation as arguing, ‘ As the gift of discerning of spirits con- 
ferred upon the Jewish Church enabled it to select the true prophets and reject 
the false; so, in like manner, did the Church of God choose four Gospels from the 
many writings that claimed that name.’ And it is asserted that the rejected 
Gospels were omitted because they were uninspired, not, as was the truth, be- 
cause they were deemed apocryphal and spurious.” 


Some of the above quotations are from Dr. Lee on Inspiration. 
Dr. Baylee, Gaussen, and Mr. Macnaught are also mentioned as writing 
indisereetly on this subject. In the fourth lecture, the last of the first 
sermons, are some pertinent observations on theories of inspiration, and 
it is shewn that no theory is necessary for a true believer. 


“T ask you whether it is not enough for us to hold that which Apostles 
taught, to receive that which Apostles handed down? Is not this a standing 
oint between the true positions between which we were told there was none? 
that is, between verbal inspiration and infidelity.| Is it not enough, if we 
spend our time and our skill in the endeavour to discover what the Apostles 
meant, when they used the words they did? It was this that contented Augus- 
tine: ‘The Holy Scripture (he said), is now spread far and wide, through many 
countries, in many languages. And they who read it seek nothing else than to 
know the thoughts and the mind of those by whom it was written, and by 
means of their thoughts and mind to know the mind of God.’ A theory of in- 
spiration was, therefore, not necessary to Augustine ; a theory of inspiration is 
not necessary to us. But if we must have one, we must not (I would urge 
again), frame one before we approach the Scriptures; we must not build on pre- 
conceived views of the necessities of the case, nor yet on external or human 
authority. Such modes of action are always dangerous ; in the present instance 
the difficulties are extreme. .. . As to the ordinary modes of the working of the 
Spirit of God, what do we know? We know the facts, but that is all. Indeed, 
before we can enter on such a task as the framing of a theory from preconceived 
notions, we must have very distinct views of the peculiar work of the human 
spirit in a man; and of the difference between that spirit and his other powers.” 


The second series of lectures treats of the nature of sin, as being 
imperfection, self-will, and the want of faith. Christ is then introduced 
as the Saviour, and there is a full enquiry into what is meant by “the 
blood of the new covenant.” The third series relates to the Church as 
a divine institution, and what is attempted will be plain from the titles 
of the discourses :—Christians one body in Christ ; The one body, the 
Spouse of Christ ; Christ’s Prayer for Unity ; Our Reconciliation should 
be manifested in common Worship; Ambassadors for Christ. We 
must now stop, again cordially recommending to our readers the intel- 
lectual feast Mr. Swainson has prepared for them. 

The Emotions and the Will. By Avexanper Barn, A.M., Examiner 
in Logic and Moral Philosophy in the University of London. Lon- 
don: Parker, 1859. 

Ir is long since metaphysicians have thought it necessary or pertinent 
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to the science of mind to take into consideration the material phenomena 
by which the mind is affected. In fact the tendency has been of late 
to ignore the real existence of a world external to the mind, and to 
regard al] its phenomena as the creatures of the mind itself. The rea- 
soning which sought to establish this belief, in the works of Bishop 
Berkeley, was so cogent, that many found it difficult to escape the 
conclusion as far as argument was concerned, though nobody ever 
actually believed it; the answer to it all being, that our belief of the 
existence of a world without us is as inevitable as our belief in our own 
existence. This argument of Bishop Berkeley was in antagonism to 
the then prevalent influence of materialism or semi-materialism, which 
rvaded the French philosophy, and was taken up in this country by 
Hartley and others whose profession gave them superior interest in the 
material part of man’s nature. Hartley did not assume the materialism 
of the mind, nor did he consider that his speculations necessarily led to 
this result; but by assuming the necessity of certain mechanical vibra- 
tions, in every case corresponding to the mind’s affections, and thus 
directing attention chiefly to material phenomena, some of which might 
be matter of observation, but the bulk of them imaginary, he seduced 
his followers from the proper province of intellectual analysis, and led 
many to believe that they had reduced all the phenomena of mind to 
corpuscular motion. Since the time of Hartley, no doubt, a more exact 
knowledge has been attained of the nervous system, and to the student 
of animal physiology, it is a matter of great interest to observe in what 
way the mechanical or chemical affections of the medullary system cor- 
respond with those of the mind ; but there is still a large amount of 
mystery about the subject of the dmmediate connexion between mind 
and matter, and it is only an infinitesimal portion of the soul’s affections 
for which corresponding affections of the body can be observed. If, 
therefore, there were no other objection to attempting to construct a 
science of mind on the basis of our knowledge of that part of animal 
physiology which exists in the nearest connexion with our spiritual 
nature, our extreme ignorance of the facts of the one, as compared with 
our intimate and abundant knowledge of the other derived from our 
own consciousness, appears to be strongly dissuasive from deserting the 
purely metaphysical method of treating the subject of mental science. 
Mr. Bain expressly states that he does not believe in the identity of 
the material conditions of consciousness with the various states of that 
consciousness,—and this Hartley had emphatically stated ; but he goes 
to the full extent of Hartley in making his system of mind dependent 
upon our mechanical organism. Thus he begins with an account of the 
“physical accompaniments of emotion.” He says :— 


“The fundamental proposition respecting emotion generally, may be ex- 
pressed in these words: the state of feeling, or the subjective consciousness 
which is known to each person by his own experience, is associated with a 
diffusive action over the system, through the medium of the cerebral hemispheres, 
In other words, the physical fact that accompanies and supports the mental fact, 
without making or constituting that fact, is an agitation of all those bodily 
members more immediately allied with the brain by nervous communication. 
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“The organs first affected, by a wave of nervous influence emanating from 
the brain, are the moving members. Some of these are more readily agitated 
than others—for example, the features of the face; which therefore constitute 
the principal medium of the expression of feeling. But observation shews that 
all parts of the moving system are liable to be affected by an emotional wave: 
while a very important series of effects is produced by the secreting and excreting 
apparatus of the body.” 

Mr. Bain declares still more distinctly his conviction of the import- 
ance of making mental science dependent on animal physiology in the 
following remarks on the “characters strictly or purely emotional,” 


“The tendency to diffusive agitation throughout the ramifications of the 
nervous system having been laid down as a constant fact in regard to conscious- 
ness, or feeling, generally, one prominent point in the definition of any feeling 
must needs be the mode of diffusion accompanying or embodying that particular 
state.” 

Yet Mr. Bain himself confesses that this means of defining our 


emotions is, in a great degree, a matter of speculation rather than of 
observation. He says :— 


““We have seen that the physical embodiment of feelings varies, in all 
bability, to as great an extent as their proper mental tone varies; so that if the 
diffusive action were in all cases capable of being traced by an observer, the states 
of an individual mind would express themselves as variously as they are felt. 
No such power of tracing the physical outgoings of an emotional wave are possessed 
by us: nevertheless, to whatever extent we may be able to ascertain or divine 
the manner of diffusion, and the localities more especially affected in each case, 
these facts are proper to be specified in the description of the feeling.” 


The physical accompaniments of emotion which Mr. Bain is able to 
specify, are of the most general kind. The muscles of the face are 
differently affected in different emotions. “Then follows,” says he, 
‘‘ whatever is ascertainable respecting the secreting glands, and organic 
processes that are made to participate in the corporeal support of the 
mental state. It is to be lamented that so little is yet known on this 
head. Even what may be considered as fairly within the bounds of 
the knowable, has not hitherto been made a subject of accurate investi- 
gation..... Two specific secreting organs are known to be intimately 
concerned in particular classes of emotions—the lachrymal glands, and 
the glands that have to do with the continuance of the species.’’ (!) 

So that if a man wants to know the nature of some of his emotions— 
to know how he feels—his best way is to look into the glass, or to as- 
certain the nature of his secretions! ‘So essential,” says he, “are 
these organic effects to the development of certain feelings, that should 
they be arrested in their course, the character of the feeling would cer- 
tainly be different.” 

If we were to allow to Mr. Bain, not only all which he thinks he is 
able to specify, but all which he is obliged to divine, with regard to the 
physical accompaniments of the soul’s affections, it would not follow 
that mental science would in the slightest degree be advanced by 
mixing it up with animal physics. If the psychological facts were such 
as to present insoluble difficulties by their obscurity, and the physical 
facts were patent to observation and standing in well-ascertained rela- 
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tion to the soul’s affections, it might then be allowed to help out the 
science of mind by borrowing from that of animal physics; but even 
then the result would be a mongrel science ; when however the reverse 
of this is the case, the result of an attempt like that of Mr. Bain to 
encumber the science of mind with all the unsolved propositions which 
belong especially to that portion of our physical structure which he 
refers to, is to darken the subject professedly under discussion. 

In considering the ethical emotions, Mr. Bain has equally avoided 
anything like mental analysis. In answer to the question, “ What 
constitutes morality, duty, obligation, or right ?”’ he says — 

“T consider that the proper meaning or import of these terms refers to that 
class of actions which is enforced by the sanction of punishment. People may 
dislike a certain mode of conduct, but unless they go the length of punishing 
those who pursue it, they do not reckon it as obligatory. I am aware that this 
definition assumes a point in dispute, but my intention is, at the very outset, to 
lay down what I deem a vital distinction, and afterwards to vindicate the pro- 
priety of it. Ifa man takes away the property or slanders the good name of a 
neighbour, our dislike goes the length of insisting upon his suffering a penalty; 
but if the same person merely refrain from coming forward actively to minister 
to the distresses of that neighbour, we still dislike his conduct, but not so as to 
demand his punishment. 

“The powers that impose the obligatory sanction are law and society, or 
the community acting through the government by public judicial acts, and 
apart from the government by the unofficial disapprobation and the exclusion 
from social good offices... . A third _— concerned in obligation is conscience, 
which is an ideal resemblance of public authority, growing up in the individual 
mind, and working to the same end.” 

It thus appears that Mr. Bain excludes from his category of moral 
emotions all those which are the object of the mind’s approval under 
the denomination of positive virtue. This is indeed to assume a point 
of importance on which he vitally differs from almost all writers on 
moral science. And we cannot find that he has said anything to justify 
this arbitrary assumption. He merely adheres to his definition. “ It 
is true,” he says, “that the looseness of ethical writers has led to the 
introduction of precepts of human virtue and nobleness which undoubt- 
edly deserve to be inculeated, but the compliance with those precepts 
constitutes merit and earns reward, while the non-compliance does not 
entail punishment or censure.” This is merely saying that all those 
feelings of the soul, and the conduct springing from them, which ethical 
writers class as virtues, are excluded from Mr. Bain’s definition—so 
that they and he are talking about different things, and the conclusions 
towhich they come as to the nature of morality will differ accordingly. 

_Mr. Bain, for instance, would maintain that morally there is no 
difference between the man who was willing to make a personal sacri- 
fice to relieve the distress or to promote the good of those about him, 
and the man who, with ample means, beheld the utmost misery of those 
about him with indifference. Society does not in any way go the length 
of punishing the man who devotes all his acquisitions to selfish purposes, 
80 long as he is not positively injurious to society. This being granted, 
most of what Mr. Bain affirms about the nature of morals would follow ; 
that public laws, or social convention, are the only standards of what is 
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morally right and good, or rather of what is not injurious ; and that this 
standard will be different according to the different notions which men 
have come to form as to what is socially injurious, in different portions of 
their history, and in the different localities in which they are found to 
exist. And then, the conscience is an ideal representation of the par- 
ticular code of morals which may happen to prevail in the locality in 
which such conscience may have happened to be reared. Differing 
as we do absolutely, in company with the mass of writers on this 
subject, from Mr. Bain’s arbitrary assumption, we shall not attempt to 
criticize the superstructure he has raised upon it; though we have 
seldom met with a greater amount of flimsy reasoning. The result is 
that there are no principles in Mr. Bain’s moral system, and that in a 
volume of wearisome length he has chiefly shown that, in his view, 
there is no such thing as a science of human ethics, 


The Church History of Scotland, from the commencement of the Chris- 
tian Era to the present Century. By the Rev. Joun Cunnineuaw, 
Minister of Crieff. In Two Volumes. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Biacx. 1859. 8vo, pp. 580, 640. 

For the great bulk of readers this history will be found the most com- 

plete and most satisfactory of any which have yet appeared, relating the 

fortunes of Christianity in Scotland. There are historians of distinet 
portions and eras, and valuable materials are found in the publications 
of the Bannatyne, Maitland, and Spalding Clubs, and of the Wodrow 

Society; but Mr. Cunningham has woven up the whole into a con- 

tinuous narrative. Especially has he supplied a deficiency which he 

thus alludes to: “ Our ecclesiastical writers, in general, appear to have 
thought that the Church in our country, before the Reformation, was 
only the Church of Rome, and not the Church of Scotland too, and 
accordingly they have left its history without investigation and without 
record.”’ But, as he properly observes, it is impossible to understand 

Church history subsequent to the Reformation, without knowing some- 

thing of the history before it. Accordingly, nearly four hundred pages 

are given to the times before the Reformation. 

The temper and spirit of a historian are of so much importance, 
that we are glad to be able to speak highly of both, in the case of Mr. 
Cunningham. He has carried out, we believe, the convictions ex- 
pressed in the following passage :— 

“In writing this history, I have endeavoured, above all things, to purge m 
heart of all leaven of polemical and party hatred, and to follow faithfully bot 
truth and charity. I have not concealed my own sentiments, for it would have 
been either cowardice or hypocrisy to have done so; but I have endeavoured to 
state them without asperity, and to do justice to the motives, the opinions, and 
the conduct of those who differ from me. Though I cannot hope that I have 
arrived at perfect impartiality, I trust I have never sacrificed truth to subserve 
a party purpose. I have seen and read enough to know that truth and wisdom 


are not confined to any Church or any sect, and that infallibility does not belong 
to Presbytery more than to Popery.” 
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INTELLIGENCE AND CONTEMPORARY OPINIONS, 
BIBLICAL, EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONTEMPORARY OPINIONS. 


Recent Works on Materialism.—The old controversy about matter and spirit, 
which occupied the attention of the Greek philosophers long before the time of 
Socrates and Plato, and which has never since been entirely at rest, was revived 
in its full force by the French, near the end of the last century. From that time 
to the present, little of importance has been written on the subject, except in the 
works which we are about to notice. This question, which has generally been 
considered as turning on points purely metaphysical, has of late been reopened by 
aclass of youthful and bold spirits, who have no particular distinction out of the 
department of physical science. Modern science is, therefore, the armory from 
which they profess to draw their weapons. ‘The leader, and ablest representative, 
of this new school of materialists, is J. Moleschott, who commenced a somewhat 
brilliant career as an academic teacher and author, but finally lost his place in the 
university in consequence of his avowed materialism. Finding that his pupils 
were strongly inclined to adhere to him, he opened a private course of instruction, 
and his lecture-room was soon filled. His principal work on the subject is en- 
titled The Circuit of Life. The public controversy was commenced at the 
meeting of the German Scientific Association, held in Gottingen, Sept. 1854, 
when Prof. Rudolf Wagner delivered his celebrated discourse on the Creation of 
Man and the Substance of the Soul,’ afterwards published and followed by another 
pamphlet on Knowledge and Faith with special Reference to the Future Existence 
of the Soul. 

Wagner is the distinguished anatomist and physiologist who succeeded Blu- 
menbach as professor in Géttingen. Of his numerous works, the most important 
by far is the Dictionary of Physiology (Handworterbuch der Physiologie), edited 
by him. His public address, above referred to, called forth opposition from all 
sides of the house. In it, instead of attempting to harmonize science and revela- 
tion, or maintaining that the one must be adhered to and the other abandoned, 
he argued that both were to be received notwithstanding their acknowledged con- 
tradictions ; that science and faith had two such different spheres, that it was not 
necessary for them to agree. He professed to unite in himself the scientific 
seeptic and the Christian believer. The controversy, however, was narrowed 
down to the points of difference between him and the materialists. That between 
him and the orthodox theologians was not prolonged. 

A fiercer onset was made upon him by Carl Vogt, a spirited young naturalist, 
known as one of the companions of Agassiz in his sojourn among the glaciers of 
Switzerland, and as his associate in authorship while at Neufchatel. He acted a 
prominent part in the revolution of 1848 ; and consequently lost his place as pro- 
fessor in Giessen ; but, in 1852, was made professor of Geology in Geneva. The 
title of his book against Wagner is Blind Faith and Séience,* which appeared in 
1355. In Schwab and Kliipfel’s Guide to German Literature,’ it is characterized 
as an acute and witty production, in which the arguments against the unity of 





¢ Der Keislauf des Lebens. Physiologische Antworten auf Liebig’s Chemis- 
che Briefe. 1852. 

’ Menschenschépfung und Seelensubstanz. 1854. 

© Ueber Wissen und Glauben, mit besonderer Beziehung zur Zukunft der 
Seelen. Gottingen, 1854. 

4 Kohlerglaube und Wissenschaft. Eine Streitschrift gegen Hofrath Rudolf 
Wagner. 4te. Auflage, 1856. 
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the human race are well presented, but in which inferences are drawn that lie far 
beyond the sphere of observation. The argument is conducted more upon the 
assumption of materialistic principles and in the spirit of ridicule than upon 
philosophical grounds. 

According to him, natural science knows nothing of an immaterial soul, sepa- 
rable from the body. The soul is only a collective name for the different functions 
which pertain to the nervous system. If the organ, or the body to which it 
belongs, perishes, the function ceases, and the soul comes to an end. There is no 
such thing as free will, or accountability, as taught by moral philosophy and the 
penal law. We are not, for a moment, master of ourselves. Our reason and 
understanding act just as much under the force of immutable law as do, for in- 
stance, the secretive organs in the human body. 

The most zealous propagandist of the new faith is the quasi philosopher L, 
Biichner, who in his chief work on Force and Matter,f and in his more recent and 
more popular book on Nature and Spirit or Dialogues on Materialism has, with 
great pretension, undertaken to shew that science and materialism are nearly 
synonymous terms. In the latter work he professes to give both sides of the 
question ; but the interlocutor who represents spiritualism is of course the weaker 
party. 

Beginning with what he calls “the exact sciences,”—under which he includes 
physiology and geology,—as his starting point he makes bold assertions, which 
cannot be proved, and creates a philosophy of his own, from whose lofty eminence 
he looks down, with contempt, not only upon religion, but upon all that is sacred 
in society. His first work was written with the express design of creating a sen- 
sation; as much so as the Life of Jesus by Strauss; and the demand for it has 
been such that it has been carried through four editions. 

Another work deserving particular notice, is H. Czolbe’s New Representation 
of Sensualism,* which is a good exhibition and able defence of the sensualistic 
philosophy, shewing the weakness and logical inconsistencies of its former sup- 
porters, and pointing to materialism as its legitimate result. Professedly written 
to establish the doctrines of materialism, it shews with a merciless logic, though 
without design, how impossible it is for that philosophy to rise above downright 
=. This must suffice for the recent literature on the side of mate- 
rialism. 

Let us now turn our attention to some of the best writers on the other side. . 
The first thorough-going work which appeared against the new materialism, and, 
we may add, the most comprehensive and profound in its metaphysical character, 
was written by Julius Schaller, a former disciple of Hegel, and teacher of his 
philosophy, but now an investigator in physical science. It appeared under the 
title of Body and Soul,’ and has deservedly passed through three editions. He 
saw, with deep concern, that the recent tendencies of philosophical speculation to 
materialism, were rapidly undermining the public confidence in philosophy itself. 
Materialism, indeed, has not, in itself, he observes, acted a very important part in 
recent scientific inquiries. It has done little more than repeat, under a new form, 
what had often been said before. It has chosen to shelter itself under the name 
of physical science. It seems proper, therefore, to enquire how far it has a right 
to appeal to the results of modern science in support of its pretensions. No 
doubt, he continues, it is indicative of the spirit and culture of the times, that 
the hollow speculations to which materialism resorts, should present themselves 
as making an epoch in history, without being at once put aside, like all other pre- 
tended illuminations. There is, at present, no excessive idealism adapted to pro- 
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duce a reaction in favour of materialism. The explanation is rather to be sought 
in the fact that the exorbitant passion for material prosperity and sensual gratifi- 
cation, which characterizes the times, is seeking to give expression to itself under 
the form of a philosophical theory. It is not strange, perhaps, that this spirit 
should seek to express itself courageously and boldly. But that scholars should 
become zealots and even fanatics in propagating, among the common people, a 
system which so robs men of their spiritual worth and dignity, placing them in 
the same category with the brute creation, may well excite surprise. Are the 
discoveries, which they claim to have made, of such a nature as to inspire a noble 
enthusiasm ? Must not these doctrines, so far as they are received, check the 
efforts of earnest-minded men to raise themselves to a high moral elevation, and 
induce them to give over the useless contest with their sensual passions, and to 
sink down into an easy compliance with inclinations once supposed to be base and 
criminal, but now proved to be not only indifferent but innocent? It hardly 
seems necessary to persuade men to relinquish the pursuit of an unattained ideal 
excellence, and prefer convenience and indulgence to the rugged and difficult path 
of higher spiritual knowledge and virtue. Is it not the interest of philosophy 
and science to rescue society from the influence of principles which diminish the 
power of motives to the highest knowledge as well as to virtue? We grant to 
science all the freedom she claims. We concede, and even maintain, that she is 
to listen to no dictates but those of truth. But this liberty should not be made 
acloak for licentiousness. Men should not be led to death under the illusion that 
they are going to a feast. Freedom of inquiry does not imply the right to be so- 
phistical, to cajole the people with seeming demonstrations, and hasty conclusions, 
which sober science rebukes. The doctrines now so boldly put forth are many of 
them of such a nature that they never can be either proved or disproved by 
science. 

The over-confident materialist pursues his investigation so far as he is able, or 
so far as he pleases, and then anticipates the result by a bold conjecture. He 
deals out a few aphorisms, taken without proof, and then reasons out his facts. 
Beginning with experiment and observation, and boasting of the power of induc- 
tion, and of the irresistible authority of the exact sciences, he outstrips his facts, 
frames hypotheses on points confessedly the most obscure and difficult, and then 
rails at men for their prejudices if they do not fly into the dark abyss before them 
with as light a wing as he does. 

The physiologist and chemist may properly study the laws of matter as they 
operate in the organization of the human body. Certain kinds of observation 
and certain methods are here appropriate and necessary. Let him pursue these 
methods, and push his appropriate inquiries as far as he pleases. But when he 
passes over the boundary of matter, and enters into the world of spirit, which 
has a new set of facts and of laws entirely its own, let him not bring his chemical 
analyses and chemical laws here, applying them to psychology as he would to 
physiology. When he analyzes thought, and finds it to consist of phosphorus, or 
feeling, and finds it to consist of an electric current, he may indeed maintain the 
appearance of a man of science, but he must not expect us to receive him in that 
character. So far he is a charlatan and nothing else. The good physiologist or 
chemist may be a neophite in psychology. The facts of this science are as 
numerous and as subtle as the facts of those sciences; and are so diverse that a 
knowledge of the one is no proof of a knowledge of the other. Indeed, the 
greatest aberrations of men of undoubted ability are, at the present, no uncommon 
thing, when they pass the limits of their own science, and utter their speculations 
on other subjects. Men of the most cautious and careful habits of observation 
and reasoning, in their own appropriate sphere, frequently shock the sober-minded 
Inquirer, when they leave the ground with which they are familiar, and enter, 
without experience or training, upon ground which is new to them but familiar 
to others. “Indeed, some of the maxims and habits of a man devoted to physical 
science are a hindrance to him when he enters upon the philosophy of the mind. 

Let us now look a little into the logic of the materialists. It is found, for 
example, that the action of the mind is more or less dependent on the action of 
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the brain. Has physiology ever been able to demonstrate a complete correspond- 
ence between the two? Can it point out a distinct act of the brain for every 
variety of mental activity ? Does the brain act as a whole in the action of the 
mind, or divisibly by separate organs? How many kinds of experiments has it 
been possible to make on this point? There are some cases of malformation whose 
effects have been observed; but they furnish no sort of solution to the great 
majority of questions which arise on the subject. Some remarkable accidents 
have happened, removing parts of the brain, and the effect of these has also been 
observed. Still, where some one correspondent action of the brain and of the 
mind has been supposed to be ascertained, there are ninety-nine cases of mental 
action in which nothing whatever can be observed in the state of the brain, 
Besides, who knows how far an injury to one part of the brain may produce an 
abnormal action in the other parts? The effect may not shew what the ordinary 
functions of certain parts of the brain are, but what functions they may perform 
under certain extraordinary conditions. But it wili be said, if, from the nature 
of the case, but few actual observations can be made upon the mutilated parts of 
the human brain, experiments can be made indefinitely upon the lower animals, 
It is enough to say that no complete system of mental development has yet been 
established by such experiments. The mind of the brute is still nearly a terra 
incognita, Where can we find a definite system of brute psychology, on which 
we can rely for a theory of the human mind? We do not know that the percep- 
tions of the brutes are the same as ours. All our perceptions are modified by our 
intuitive ideas, without which there could be no logical thought. How is it with 
the generic conceptions of the brute? What ideals does it carry in the mind? 
Has it a complete personal consciousness, or a sense of the beautiful, the true and 
the good? Materialism makes the difference between man and other animals to 
consist merely in degree. 

But suppose all necessary experiments upon the human mind and the brain 
could be successfully made, and the act of the latter could be ascertained in every 
variety of thought and feeling, would that prove the identity of mind and brain? 
May not both exist and act in connection, the act of the one merely corresponding 
to that of the other? We venture to aflirm that physiology not only never has 
proved, but never can prove, their identity, or that the soul is not a spiritual sub- 
stance. That it is a quality of matter which can be developed only under certain 
circumstances and in certain combinations, is as bold and unsubstantial a hypo- 
thesis as ever was made. This is but one specimen of “exact science,” and “the 
inductive philosophy,” terms which are ever on the lips of these new-fledged psy- 
chologists ! 

According to the theory of materialism so confidently set forth, there is no 
difference in the laws of organic and inorganic matter. A plant or an animal is 
formed like any other mass of matter by the force of physical laws. We will not 
stop to remark upon the absurdity of supposing that a structure containing a 
complicated and nicely adjusted plan could originate in matter itself. All such 
forms originate in ideas. What is there in any known law of matter to preserve 
the hand from growing into any imaginable deformity ? Does gravitation or 
chemical affinity or magnetism or any other property of matter, prevent the fore- 
finger from growing to the length of the middle finger? Why are the types of 
the different orders of animals so fixed and invariable ?- Why does the domesticated 
race of animals which has been changed by being brought under the influence of 
the human mind, degenerate and return to its original type when left to go wild 
again 2 Furthermore, what is there in any of the forces of matter, that should 
make every particle in different parts of the body agree to move in concert? That 
there should be a unity in the will, as a spiritual power, is conceivable. But how 
shall the particles of matter individually move so as to produce the will ? 

How can the absolute oneness which is found in consciousness, by which all 
the acts of the mind are referred to one and the same indivisible essence, and all 
its successive acts to the same enduring and unchanging personality, be explained 
on the principles of the materialist? 1t is an undeniable fact, that all the par- 
ticles of matter which enter into the composition of the human body, are per- 
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petually changing, successively coming and going, thereby rendering a material 
unity impossible. If then, in this constant change of matter, there is still a com- 
plete unity, it must be referred to some other cause. Surely, if the whole sub- 
stance of the body is changed in a given period, the consciousness and personal 
identity which have only a material basis, must also be completely changed at the 
same time. These successive periods of consciousness may be as much alike as 
the bodies of water within the banks of a river at different times; but the former 
can be no more identical than the latter. It may be said, that all the matter per- 
taining to the body is represented by the nervous system, and that this centres in 
the brain. Besides the absurdity of supposing that there can be a union of mat- 
ter like the union of different wills, and that there can be a central represen- 
tative action, there is the still more palpable absurdity of making the same thing 
both cause and effect. The union is the effect of certain combinations of matter. 
It cannot, then, be the cause of those combinations. This is a fatal objection to 
the whole theory. In all organic life, oryanism is the first fact we know. It is 
the indispensable condition of all the chemica! chanves which the body undergoes ; 
and therefore cannot be itself the effect of those chanyes. It must be remembered, 
furthermore, that physical and chemical laws are the same in organic and in- 
organic matter. They themselves, therefore, cannot be the cause of the difference 
between organic and inorganic matter. Another objection still lies in the fact 
that no organic action of the brain can produce that peculiar mental action which 
is called consciousness. If the material organism itself had the power of feeling, 
all the knowledge that could be evolved from sensation would be limited to the 
fact that there were such and such sensations. Now consciousness is not the 
knowledge of the feeling, but the double knowledge that there is a particular 
feeling, aud that you are the subject of it. This last element cannot exist without 
a knowledge of one’s personality as distinct from the feeling. Sensation alone 
does not comprehend within itself any such ingredient. Consequently it cannot 
produce consciousness. There can be neither personality nor identity on such a 
theory. 

We pass to the subject of the will. Will supposes liberty of choice, a concep- 
tion or idea to be realized, motives influencine the nud, an act of judgment, 
anda decision. What becomes of all this on the principle of materialism? As 
will is nothing but the motion of matter, and as all motion is governed by fixed 
laws, there is no more will in man than there is in the union of chemical agents. 
Ifa man is conscious of exerting this faculty, that consciousness is a mistake, but 
it is also the result of the laws of matter, and is consequently necessary. There 
isreally no deliberation, for that contemplates two possible courses, whereas the 
laws of matter can have but one. The idea of deliberation is groundless, and yet 
necessary, for it results from physical laws, which are immutable. Crime, there- 
fore, is imaginary. It is inevitable under the circumstances, being the product of 
necessary laws. On this account, it has been zealously contended by some of 
these very philosophers, that penal law is unjust, and capital punishment absurd, 
just as if the crime of the legislative body in passing such laws, and that of the 
hangman in executing them, were not also necessary, rendering the crime of pun- 
ishing criminals just as unreal and imaginary as any other. If this theory be 
true, we are not moral agents, nor even agents at all in any proper sense. We 
are merely the place where nature carries on her invariable processes. What 
contradictions in one’s moral feelings are introduced by such a view! A man 
commits a crime intentionally. He feels remorse for it. He becomes a materialist, 
and quiets his conscience for the time. His moral feeling rises up again, and, 
finding that he cannot cast it out of himself, he falls back to his original belief, 
and now repents of his first change, and bitterly reproaches the materialists for 
deceiving him. According to the doctrines of materialism, his first act was not 
criminal. The intention was false, because there was no crime, which he could 
commit; and yet the intention was right and even true, because it was necessary. 
The remorse was an illusion, which reason would have cleared away ; but was a 
proper illusion, because, under the circumstances, reason could not remove it. 
The conversion to materialism was right; and it would have been better still, 
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though impossible, if all had been converted, and so thoroughly converted that 
they could never relapse. His present quiet conscience is right for the same rea- 
son that his former disquieted conscience was, namely, because both were produced 
by an immutable law of nature. His new fears are right for the same reason, 
though they are groundless and absurd ; his relapse was right, or innocent, be- 
cause necessary, and yet wrong, because it was into error ; and so of his maledic. 
tions on those who led him to the truth. What a spectacle would society pre- 
sent if the moral ideas of all men were in the same state of confusion! Would 
rare and difficult virtues ever become common? Would the right prevail over 
interest and passion? Would men live for the truth and the public good? Would 
the love of excellence for its own sake and universal charity be likely to stimulate 
and govern human activity? Yet these men believe the golden age would soon 
return, and that every lover of his race ought to bless such reformers of science 
as angels of mercy ! 

We break off reluctantly from the train of remark suggested by the contents 
of a book so pregnant with philosophic ideas, in order to bestow some attention 
upon another, written in a more diffuse and popular style, but with hardly less 
vigour and skill. We refer to F. Fabri’s Letters on Materialism.* 

The author opens his discussion by a train of remark which we will indicate 
here in a few words. 

The most recent form which the denial of all higher religious truth has assumed 
is that of materialism. After a long preparation for it in the strong tendency of 
the public mind to material interests and sensual enjoyments, it has come out 
openly, throwing off every disguise, and declared war against all religious truth, 
and against the very foundations of social order. This is no longer a mere question 
of the schools, where bold and even wild speculations are comparatively harmless. 
The champions of the new philosophy give it out themselves that their object is 
nothing less than the overthrow of the present order of society. They proclaim 
their sensual and atheistic doctrines as founded on the irresistible evidence of physi- 
cal science, and have undertaken to propagate their sentiments by addressing them- 
selves directly to all classes of society. They are cordially met in advance by thou- 
sands who have been sighing for freedom from the restraints of morality and 
religion. The popular literature in which these demoralizing principles are set 
forth, has already become quite extensive. It is highly proper, therefore, to inquire 
how far the facts justify the language put forth with so much pretension and so 
often repeated, namely, that the Christian faith and Christian philosophy are 
thoroughly refuted and set aside for ever by the revelations of modern science. 
No doubt, as Githe somewhere remarks: “the great theme of all history, that to 
which every other is subordinate, is the contest between unbelief and faith.” The 
philosophy of sensualism is indeed directly and entirely opposed to the spirit of 
the Christian religion. It professes to settle, at once and for ever, those great 
questions respecting matter and spirit, the real and the ideal world, society as it 
is, and society as it should aim to be, which, in all ages, have occupied the atten- 
tion of the great and the good. All this profound thought by the sages that have 
preceded us, will be regarded as idle and futile, the moment the new philosophy 
shall gain currency. All things will find their true sclution in the fundamental 
doctrine that thought is nothing but a quality of matter, evolved from it under 
certain conditions and then perishing for ever. 

It were easy to shew the moral worthlessness and perversity of materialism. 
But this would not be enough. It is necessary, also, to expose the logical weak- . 
ness of the system, the contradictious which it involves, and its insufficiency to 
explain the phenomena of life and of the world; in short, to shew that it is as 
absurd as it is immoral. The two principles on which the whole structure of 
materialism, whether ancient or modern, rests, are: first, that the senses are the 
sources of all knowledge ; and, secondly, that mind is only a quality of matter, 
and therefore the soul is material and mortal. Even if it were true that there is 








* Briefe gegen den Materialismus. 1856. 
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nothing in the intellect which was not first in the sense, it would still be n 

to admit that the act of perception and the act of thinking are two distinct func- 
tions. They differ in time, the latter always following the former. They differ 
in their repective organs; for, while perception depends on the organs of sense, 
thought depends on the brain. Grant that there is a necessary connection between 
the object and the sense, so that the one truly represents the other, it does not 
follow that there is a like correspondence between sensation and thought. What 
right has the materialist, in his exact science, to take this for granted? All 
experience shews that the same thoughts do not follow the same perceptions in 
different individuals, or in the same individuals at different times. Men have 
even the power to think of other things, while the senses are directed to a par- 
ticular object. If, now, these different acts of thought depend on different excite- 
ments of the brain, how can it be said that, in contemplating one and the same 
object, different excitements of the brain proceed from the same object and the 
same sensation? Sensation may be determined by the object, but thought is 
free, and may vary from the sensation. But suppose it were not so. Suppose 
thought and sensation necessarily go together. Why does this not take place also 
in the brute? It will be replied that both the quantity and structure of the 
brain are different in man and in the brute. Very well; the difference, then, in 
the result is not owing to different sensations, but to a difference in the brain. 
Sensation, then, cannot be the direct productive cause of thought. What, then, 
becomes of the theory of the materialist? There is something in the intellect 
which was not in the sense. There are myriads of thoughts which the senses 
cannot produce. It would be nearer the truth to say that all thought is super- 
sensible. We cannot even know all the qualites of matter directly by the senses. 
They often elude our observation, and we are obliged to arrive at our knowledge 
of them by a circuitous process, of which a part is a pure act of thought or rea- 
soning. This is particularly true of the dynamical properties of matter. We 
observe only matter, and generally only the surface of it. The immanent form, 
which is the main thing in our enquiry, cannot be reached by the sense. We 
argue its existence from its effects. The senses do not argue. 

If sensuous knowledge is the only real and true knowledge, of what use is 
thought and consciousness? What constitutes the real difference between man 
and the brute ? 

If sensation and thought are identical, how are we to account for the fact that 
in dreams sensation ceases, while thought or mental activity still goes on? How 
is it with the bases of this whole theory—the doctrine of atoms—by whose com- 
bination according to certain laws all things are produced? Which of the five 
senses gives a knowledge of the existence of atoms? Are they not supersensible ? 
Is it not by a pure process of reasoning that we reach them? The world as it 
now is, in its systems of organizations, is either eternal, or it is not? If it was 
created, the senses do not teach us so. If it is uncreated, that fact can as little 
be reached by the senses. How does the sensuous materialist know that thought 
isone of the properties of matter? Is thought an object which reveals itself to 
the senses? If knowledge and sensation are identical, then thought is not a thing 
to be known, as it eludes the grasp of the senses. There is no room for conscious- 
hess to recognize thought in such a philosophy. It is said that matter, which has 
always been what it now is, will always continue to be so ; that it is indestructible. 
How is that known by the senses? - It is said that matter is governed by immu- 
table laws. Are those laws visible or tangible? Matter has certain forces, per- 
manent forces. Have they been seen, and seen in their permanence? It is by 
the power of reason that we arrive at such results as these, proceeding from a few 
data ; and reason is transcendental in respect to sense. 

Again, according to this theory, thought and sensibility must be in matter. 
else they could not come out of it. We leave it to others to conceive how this 
can be. If thought is really contained in matter, and is consequently subject 
to necessary laws, then the materialist’s thought and my thought are both con- 
tained in it; and, though they contradict each other, they are nevertheless both 
as true as anything can be. If, under certain conditions of matter, my thought 
Is necessarily evolved ; and, under certain other conditions of matter, the thought 
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of the materialist is evolved, both have their foundation equally in nature, and 
the one is as consonant to nature as the other. But to say that contradictions 
are both true, is the same as to say there is, in reality, no such thing as truth; 
that the distinction between truth and falsehood is factitious. Why, then, should 
the materialist trouble himself to refute a system which is just as true as his own? 
I suppose he will admit, that the laws of matter never err. Can men who admit 
such principles consistently talk about science or philosophy ? Neither is possible, 
upon the supposition that all thought is nothing but the action or motion of mat- 
ter. That which is opposed to science or philosophy has just as much foundation, 
in the nature of things, as these. 

A work of a somewhat different character from either of the preceding, but 
perhaps even more interesting to readers of scientific habits and tastes, is Dr. A. 
Weber’s Most Recent Deification of Matter,” first published in 1859. He takes 
up the subject as a man of science, and calmly discusses the question how far 
physics, chemistry or physiology lends a support to the doctrines of materialism. 
While the book is addressed to the general scholar, and is not professional or 
technical in its character, such is the nature of the subject that the facts and prin- 
ciples of these sciences must be constantly kept before the mind. The author 
admits that there is no such thing as indeterminate matter in general that enters 
equally into the formation of all substances, that is, homogeneous matter, with- 
out any distinctive qualities; that, on the contrary, there are several kinds of 
matter originally different from each other, which are for that reason adapted for 
combination. The whole realm of matter is made up of subtances which have 
distinct properties, and as such are so related to each other as to cause all those 
processes about which physics and chemistry are employed. No part of these 
original substances is made for itself, but each finds its complement in another, 
and these mutual relations and dependences are immanent in all. All the actual 
forms of matter which we see, are produced by the union of particles which are 
related to each other. The ultimate particles, which it is necessary to suppose, 
atoms as they are called, are combined according to certain laws of proportion. 
Hence the theory of atoms is necessary to explain the casual connections which 
exist between the elementary substances. That theory fixes limits to the power 
of elementary substances. Each class of atoms has certain powers or forces, beyond 
which it cannot go in producing effects. The explanation of nature on mechanical 
principles must stop where these forces are exhausted. However great and ex- 
tensive the influence of natural causes in the world which is known to us, there 
is a bound which they cannot pass. They cannot pass beyond the relation of 
particles or masses of matter to each other. They can unite and separate matter 
where parts of it are already put into relation to each other; but they have no 
architectonic or constructive power to select and arrange parts in conformity with 
a given plan so as to construct a whole. The heavenly bodies, when placed in 
their positions and put in motion, can continue to move, but matter could not 
arrange itself in this exact order, nor set the system in motion. It has no spon- 
taneous power. It can originate no purpose. In a word, the principle of organic 
development does not lie in matter itself. The action of matter never passes out 
of the sphere of mechanical law. Nature, is a willing, but blind servant where 
the way is prepared for her. But she cannot lay out her own course, or mark 
out the limits of her own action. Here is the broad and ineffaceable distinction 
between mechanical forces and organic Jaws. 

But the argument of the author is so compact and yet so extended that it 
cannot well be given except in his own words. His object is to shew how many 
unjustifiable assumptions are necessary in order to make out any logical deductidn 
in favour of materialism. Indeed, we have never seen the physiological view of 
the subject treated more completely and satisfactorily. It is a work which phy- 
siologists will best know how to appreciate, and on account of its special character 
we must relinquish the idea of presenting a more particular analysis of it in these 
pages.— Bibliotheca Sacra. 





™ Die neueste Vergétterung des Stoffs. 2te Ausgahe. 1858, 
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The New Testament Silence as to the Personal Appearance of Christ—We 
love to possess the bodily not less than the moral features of our greatest, wisest, 
and best beloved. The evangelists might have given the one as well as the other, 
—a portrait to which painters and sculptors might have given a life-like reality. 
How easy for them that knew him so well to have shewn us that face and form, 
as he looked, spoke, and lived amongst men. What memorials they have left us 
of his majestic wisdom, his calm self-possession, his patience, his loving, self- 
sacrificing heart! Why not satisfy our curiosity as to his figure, complexion, 
eyes, features, voice and manner? ‘The art of the painter has derived from his 
life her noblest subjects. Hardly an incident of his life but has been made the 
subject of what is termed “sacred art ;” yet the evangelists give no aid towards 
reproducing him on the canvass or on the marble; nor is this reserve broken 
within the canon of the New Testament. Strange, we must go to the Old Testa- 
ment to find anything that approaches to a notice of his personal appearance. 
The prophet Isaiah speaks of him as in visage more marred than any man, having 
no form nor comeliness, and no beauty that we should desire him (Isaiah lii. 14, 
and liii. 2). These are not encouraging notices to those that seek after the bodily 
presence of Christ. On this very account some will not have them to be under- 
stood literally, but only as prophetic of the disappointed expectations of the 
Jews. But in whatever way we understand them, it is certain no one can find 
in them anything to satisfy the desire of the early and Medieval Church, in 
common with the heathen world, to represent the god-like under the perfection 
of physical beauty and majesty, or to encourage the Christian to use such helps 
to his devotion. 

This silence is contrary to the universal practice of the Greek and Roman 
world. Take up the ancient memoirs of Socrates. Many are said to have been 
written by his disciples. Two have come down, those of Xenophon and Plato, 
themselves gifted men. Plato, the most refined of the Greek sages, the spiritual 
man, along with the sayings and doings and conversations of Socrates, gives all 
manner of particulars as to his personal appearance, his bald head, his flat nose, 
his thick lips, and prominent eyes, his round and robust figure, his homely dress, 
and bare feet,—just such peculiarities of the outward man as set him before us, 
as he paced the streets and highways of Attica twenty-four centuries ago, con- 
versed in the market-place of Athens with all comers, and discoursed under its 
porticoes with his youthful disciples. 

Take up a modern biography—such a one as Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson— 
what is it we most prize in that work, and why do we style Boswell the prince of 
biographers, but because he gives us the whole man, as Johnson looked, and 
lived, and moved about, as he ate, and drank, and talked amongst his cotempo- 
raries, down to the involuntary twitchings of the muscles of his face, and the 
sear which early disease had left? On all such matters the four evangelists are 
silent. They give us four apparently independent narratives, unsurpassed in 
interest, yet deriving no part of their interest from such details. They give us 
parables, discourses, sayings of far-reaching thought, and unearthly purity and 
grandeur. They show us the Christ as he lived and suffered in action, and place 
before us a mind and heart wise above the wisdom, and loving beyond the love of 
the children of men; but without one word of the outward man of him who 
spoke and lived as never man did. They loved and reverenced him as no man 
was ever loved and reverenced. Why did they not express this as other men do ? 
They lived and wrote only to make him known and loved. Why did they not 
take the way all other writers take of transmitting a beloved memory? They 
could have told us all these things, and they tell us nothing. They could have 
given us a narrative personal as Boswell’s, minute as the description of Solomon’s 
temple, to form a groundwork for all poets, sculptors, and painters in all time to 
come, yet herein their four narratives are a total blank.” 





" So far as we can recall, there is but one allusion to our Lord’s manner in 
the four Gospels, in John xvii. 1: “These words spake Jesus, and lifted up his 
eyes to heaven.” 
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Is it possible that the evangelists did not indulge, in the retirement of their 

own thoughts, in such recollections? Could it be that “The Crucified” did not 
rise before their imaginations, as they had seen him sitting at meat, or hanging 
on the cross, or ascending to heaven? To suppose they did not, were to divest 
them of their humanity. They must often, in imagination, have lived over every 
scene of that wonderful past, taxing memory and imagination to the utmost, 
until their absent seemed their present Lord. That nothing of all this should 
appear in their written narratives, is unaccountable. They wrote in Greek ; but 
the Greeks were accustomed to see their gods, heroes, and every object of adora- 
tion, represented in the beautiful or majestic forms of Greek art. They wrote 
in the language of a people, whose artistic power prolonged the days of paganism, 
who were more apt than any other people to mistake béauty for truth—a mistake 
which afterwards paganized Christianity, and which ever returns in certain minds 
with every revival of the fine arts. Yet to this mistake the evangelists are never 
tempted. 

It is true, this silence is after the manner of the Old Testament, which says 
nothing of the bodily presence of its worthies—nothing of the person of an 
Abraham, Moses, or David; but this only gives us a succession of thirty instead 
of fifteen writers, extending over 2800 years, all observing the same reticence on 
subjects of common interest to all their readers. If we cannot account for the 
silence of the fifteen, how shall we account for that of the thirty, living at dif- 
ferent times and places? There is also a great difference as to the persons re- 
specting whom the Old and New Testaments are silent. Reserve as to the per- 
sonal appearance of an Abraham or Moses was much less difficult ; and therefore, 
by so much, less wonderful than silence as to the personal presence of the God- 
man. The writers of the Old Testament might very justly be afraid to dwell too 
much on the persons of its worthies, lest they should tempt to man-worship. 
But no such fears could keep back the recollections of a John respecting the per- 
son of the Messiah. His fears were only lest men should not honour him enough. 
Every reason for the reserve of the one seems a reason for the unreserve of the 
other. How difficult for Matthew to be wholly silent as to the personal appear- 
auce of him who called him from the receipt of custom, and for whom he made 
the great feast in his house! How much more difficult, when we know that 
Matthew wrote his narrative when he believed that his Master was exalted to the 
right hand of Divine Majesty! How difficult for the affectionate John to tell of 
the time when he first saw our Lord on the banks of the Jordan, and heard the 
Baptist point to him as “the Lamb of God,” when he followed, and “abode with 
him that night!” Six times, in the course of six chapters of his Gospel, John 
tells us that he is the disciple Jesus loved, and on whose bosom he leant at meat; 
yet still no word of that loved presence, which he was privileged to be so near. 
Two of his disciples meet him, after his resurrection, on his way to Emmaus. He 
talks with them by the way, and their hearts burn within them. He is recog- 
nized, and vanishes out of their sight. An indelible image of that meeting must 
have fixed itself in their hearts, yet there is no transcript of it, no relic preserved ; 
no, neither then, nor when recording their last look of him, when they gazed 
into heaven, as he receded from their sight, and blessed them. 

Is this silence, also, to be explained by saying that the four Gospels are not , 
histories, nor biographies in the modern sense, but notes and fragmentary recol- 
lections, the work of illiterate men, unaccustomed to, and unconscious of, the 
interest that would belong to such details? Why, the more we suppose them 
simple and unlearned, the more singular their silence. The narrative of such 
should have been minute and personal as those of women and children. If, on 
other matters, brief and fragmentary, here they should have abounded in just 
such fond and personal details. The difficulty requiring to be explained is, that 
being what they were, by birth and upbringing, they should have recorded just 
what they have done, neither more nor less,—given all of him that is morally 
and spiritually great, and no more respecting his humanity than was needed to 
assure us that in all respects he was “ one of us.” 

There remains the supposition that the New Testament writers had a strong 
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peculiarity of mind and character, an idiosyncracy so remarkable, that such 
matters, of interest to all others, had none for them. This hypothesis, allowable 
in the case of an individual, cannot be admitted of a succession. Unlikely in 
one writer, it becomes infinitely so in a succession, where the temptation to speak 
gathered strength with every increase of Christian converts, of curious inquirers, 
and with every decrease of surviving witnesses of the life of Christ—most of all 
when John wrote, the last survivor of the twelve. 

If these suppositions exhaust the attempts to account for this silence on any 
human principles, we are shut up to the acceptance of the account which these 
writers themselves give, that in this, as in other matters, they were moved thereto 
by the Holy Spirit. This silence is of God—a Divine silence ; another internal 
evidence of that Presence which suggested or controlled what they should and 
should not record for the instruction of all ages,—an evidence the more impressive, 
that it has remained long unnoticed, or been observed only by the few, biding its 
time, its season, and its service. It is told of an Egyptian architect employed by 
one of the Pharaohs to erect a lighthouse on the Nile, that being ordered to 
inscribe on it the name of the monarch in whose reign and under whose patron- 
age it was reared, he inscribed the name of his patron on the plaster, which time 
soon effaced, but his own on the stone beneath, which time disclosed as fast as the 
other disappeared. Who that saw the architect’s name brought to light, could 
doubt that he had hidden it for a time, only that it might reappear another day? 
and who, as he observes this silence, can doubt that it is of Divine forethought and 
intent, that Scripture might teach us, like the sun-dial, not only by its light but 
by its shadow. 

What, then, does it teach? Two tendencies man has shown in all ages: the 
one to make a god of every new and striking object and appearance in nature,— 
or Polytheism ; the other, to lose all thoughts of a personal God in creation,—or 
Pantheism. Both, in the view of Scripture are idolatry,—the one being 
idolatry in the particulars and details of creation, and the other in the sum, 
Against the first, the Jewish nation was, and still is, God’s standing witness, 
Against the second, the New Testament has revealed a personal God in Jesus 
Christ. “The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us.” This is the ladder let 
down from heaven, by which the human spirit ascends nearest to God. In Christ, 
as Son of Man, the ineffable brightness of the Godhead is shaded and softened by 
being humanized, that we may draw near to the Most Holy, not only without 
terror, but with filial confidence and love. How expressive are the New Testa- 
ment names of our Lord! “The knowledge of God;’ “The image of God ;” 
“The express image ;” “The brightness of His glory ;” “ The glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ ;” “ The fulness of the Godhead bodily.”® Plutarch tells of an 
inscription on an Egyptian temple : “I am He that was, and is, and shall be; and 
who is he that shall draw aside my veil ?” Christ has drawn aside the veil, and 
shewn us the Father. “He that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father.” Yet, in 
shewing us all of the Father that human eyes and hearts can now receive, it was 
needful to guard the image? When the Jewish Church got the Shekinah, 
though nothing more definite than a bright cloud, it was yet retired within the 
veil which only the High Priest could draw aside. In giving us that highest 


«mage, was there no need of retiring as well as of revealing it, lest his humanity 


should overshadow instead of revealing the Divine? Is not this silence the 
veiling of the Christian Shekinah ? We have seen how little of this image we are 
permitted to see in the infancy and youth of the Messiah. Almost thirty years 
are passed in silence. In three only of his thirty-three years, is He openly seen 
and known, and seen best, it has been said, in the glory of His receding Majesty. 





° Eph. iii. 19; 2 Cor. iv. 4—6; Heb. i. 3; Col. ii. 9. 

” Christ, after His resurrection, refuses bodily worship from Mary, “Touch 
Me not,” when she was about to throw herself at His feet,—John xx. 17; also in 
Luke xi, 27, 28, when He pronounces more blessed those that hear and obey, than 
those that see the Word made flesh ; yet, more blessed than the mother that bore 

: a strange thought to the worshippers of Mary. 
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“Tt is expedient that I go away;” not only that the Holy Spirit might come 
in His spiritual power, but in order that our Lord’s bodily presence might not 
hinder the higher objects of His Divine Mission.’ The image of Christ was to be 
perpetuated for worship, not on the canvass or marble, but on the human heart, 
through the written Word ; not fixed and unchangeable, but a thing of life, to 
grow with the growth of each Christian, who, as he partook of the Divine nature, 
through grace, should see more of Christ, and through him enjoy more and 
more of the beatitude of the pure in heart,—* for they shall see God.” The rise 
of a Christianity of the senses and imagination so soon after the first witnesses 
were in their graves,—its revival from time to time to our day,—shew us histo- 
rically the meaning of this veiling of the Christian Shekinah. 

Tn heathen countries, the gods were carried about in rings, amulets, and mi- 
niatures, that they might kiss and worship them, and they disdainfully asked the 
Christians to show them their Gods. A religion without a visible God, altar, and 
sacrifice, with nothing but the memory of His sayings, sufferings, and doings to 
read and muse on, they did not understand ; and to the worship of Christ by a 
visable image and sacrifice, Heathenship at length dragged down Christians. Yet, 
as if awed by this silence of the New Testament, no writer, for many centuries, 
attempted even to invent a description of Christ’s person. Clemens, Barnabas, and 
Tgnatius—called, from their nearness to apostolic times, “The Apostolic Fathers” 
—say nothing of the bodily presence of our Lord.” Either the Church was still 
too spiritual to desire it, or its leaders were too honest to invent what the first 
followers of Christ had withheld. So late as the fifth century, Augustine says 
“ that the real features of the Virgin, as of our Lord, were unknown.” 

When the Fathers break this silence, it is only, says Milman, to dispute and 
differ from each other.—one party taking literally the words of Isaiah, “ Without 
form and comliness ;” another as confident that the Divinity shone through His 
Humanity, and endowing Him with a celestial grace and corporeal beauty, 
bearing about a celestial halo on His head.‘ Still no Church historian of the 
first four centuries ventures a description of His personal appearance, leaving it 
to Nicephorus, a mere compiler of history, and that so late as the fourteenth 
century, to give us a personal portrait, the only one which the learned Calmet, 
anxious for the credit of his Church, knows of, to justify its many consecrated 
and miracle-working paintings of our Lord. As Christians departed from the 
spirit of the New Testament, they grew impatient of this silence, and made 
answer to themselves, pleased with the Christ of their own imagination, or of the 
favourite image of their day or their locality. It is said of a distinguished sculptor 
of our times, Thorwaldsen, that a friend one day seeing him dejected, and 
inquiring the cause, was answered, “ My genius is decaying!” ‘ What do you 
mean ?” said his friend. ‘ Here,” said the sculptor, “is my statue of Christ. It 
is the first of my works with which I ever felt satisfied. Until now my idea has 
always been beyond what I could execute. It is no longer so. I shall never have 
a great idea again.” When the Churches became satisfied with their portraits 
and statues of Christ, the genius of Christianity had declined. How unlike the 
ever-expanding ideal of the inspired writers !—North British Review. 





? Alford, in his note on John iv. 24, says well, “That the Word became one 
flesh with us, that we might become one in spirit with Him.” This would have 
been defeated by too full details of His humanity, or by making any other use of 
that humanity, than to raise and refine our spiritual ideal of God. 

” See Milman’s Latin Christianity, vol. iii., 516. 

* Aug. De Trinitate, ch. 8. 

‘ See Milman’s Latin Christianity for details respecting this controversy. It 
is instructive to observe that Justin Martyr and Tertullian, and all the earlier 
Fathers, take the literal view of Isaiah. Origen, Jerome, Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
and Augustine, and all the later Fathers, farthest removed from apostolic feelings 
and traditions, took the view that at length prevailed and was realized in 
medizeval art. 
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Alford’s Greek Testament and Slavery.—In looking over the English edition 


es of this Commentary, which we examined pretty thoroughly before seeing the 
to be American reprint, our attention was specially arrested by the author’s construc- 
eart, tion of a passage in one of the epistles of St. Paul, in which there is direct bearing 
% upon the subject of slavery. And as the author’s view is different from that 
te generally entertained in this country, and is yet undoubtedly sustained by the 
a soundest principles of interpretation, we propose to quote him at length, instead 
oe of going at present mto a thorough critical examination of the commentary 
Petes itself. We need not say that there is a principle involved in the interpretation 
tar of this passage of very great importance, and especially at the present day. The 
subject is one which appeals not merely to the Christian sentiment of the entire 
1 mi- country, but to the earnest consideration of statesmen and philanthropists ; who 
| the may, perchance, see the necessity, now, in the light of recent events, of looking 
at this subject from a higher ground than that of a noisy, cavilling, jeering, 
» and infidelity. St. Paul is right, even on the lowest, empirical ground of mere human 
gs to cor wmgpe af We beg to say, however, that we do not enter at all into a consi- 
bya eration of the political aspects of this question; but as Christian teachers, 
Yet, guided by God’s unerring word, we wish to show how St. Paul looked upon the 
aries, institution of slavery as it existed in his own times. 
s, and St. Paul, in the epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, First Timothy and Titus, 
hers” treats upon the relative duties of masters and slaves, but without exhibiting any 
s still hostility to the system. In the seventh chapter of First Corinthians, however, 
first he gives utterance to an expression which has long been so rendered, as fully to 
| Says commit the apostle as the open opponent of slavery, and has been often quoted 
as entirely conclusive upon that point. Before entering into the exegesis of the 
> and passage, we will, in elucidation of the position of slavery in the Roman world, at 
thout the time the epistle was written, lay before the reader an extract from Mr. 
n His Bancroft’s Essay upon the “ Decline of the Roman People.” 
auty, “The aristocracy owned the soil and its cultivators. The free citizens were 
f the poorand degraded. The third class was the class of slaves. It was three times 
ng it as numerous as the others; though the whole body belonged almost exclusively 
eenth tothe wealthy. Their numbers excited constant apprehension ; but care was 
Imet, taken not to distinguish them by a peculiar dress. Their ranks were recruited 
rated in various ways. The captives in war were sold at auction. Cicero, during the 
n the little campaign in which he was commander, sold slaves enough to produce at 
half price about half a million dollars. 
f the “The second mode of supplying the slave market was by commerce ; and 
ilptor this supply was so uniform and abundant, that the price of an ordinary labourer 
, and hardly varied for centuries. The reason is obvious: where the slave-merchant 
» you gets his cargoes from kidnappers, the first cost is inconsiderable. The great 
Tt centres of this traffic were in the harbours bordering on the Euxine; and the 
a has Scythians were often sold. Caravans penetrated the desert of Africa, and made 
have regular hunts for slaves. Blacks were highly valued ; they were rare, and there- 
traits fore both male and female negroes were favorite articles of luxury among the opu- 
-e the lent Romans. At one period, Delos was most remarkable as the emporium for 
slaves. It had its harbors, chains, prisons, everything so amply arranged to favor 
a brisk traffic, that ten thousand slaves could change hands, and be shipped in a 
— single day ; an operation which would have required thirty-three ships of the 
e one size of the vessel in which Paul, the apostle, was wrecked. There was hardly a 
have port in the Roman empire, convenient for kidnapping foreigners, in which the 
use of slave trade was not prosecuted. In most heathen countries also, men would sell 
their own children into bondage. 
“The legal condition of the slaves was extremely abject. No protection was 
afforded his limb or his life against the avarice or rage of a master. The female 
y. It had no defence for her virtue and her honour. No marriages could take place 
arlier among slaves ; they had no property; they could make no valid compact; they 
brose, could hardly give testimony except on the rack. ‘The ties of affection and blood 
slings were disregarded. In the eye of the law a slave was nobody. 
ed in “The manner in which the labourers on the great plantations were treated re- 
sembled the modern state prison discipline. They were sent out by day to labor 
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in chains, and at night were locked up in cells. Domestic slaves were sent to 
various workshops, established on purpose to tame the obstinate. Every expe- 
dient that human cruelty could devise, was employed to insure industry and 
docility. The runaway, if retaken, was branded, or crucified, or sold for a gla- 
diator. Theslave was valued only as ey 

‘Slaves occupied every station from the delegate superintending and enjoying 
the rich man’s labour, to the meanest office of menial labour or obsequious vice; 
from the foster-mother of the rich man’s child, to the lowest condition of degra- 
dation to which woman can be reduced. ‘lhe public slaves handled the oar in 
the galleys, or laboured in the public works. Some were lictors; some were 
jailors. Not an avocation can be named, but it was the patrimony of slaves, 
Educated slaves exercised their profession for the emolument of their masters, 
Their value varied with their health, beauty, or accomplishments. The common 
labourer was worth from seventy-five to one hundred dollars. A good cook was 
worth almost any sum. Beauty was a fancy article. Mark Anthony gave 
eight thousand dollars for a pair of beautiful youths. About as much was given 
for an illustrious grammarian. ‘The law valued a physician at two hundred and 
forty dollars. Lucullus sold an immense number of prisoners of war for sixty- 
five cents a head; probably the lowest price for which a lot of able-bodied men 
was ever offered.” 

Such was the slavery which had “ poisoned the Roman state to the marrow,” 
and fitted it to be the prey of the Vandal and the Hun. A fate which perhaps 
might have been avoided, had not Cesar’s ordinance, that “ one-third of the 
labour of Italy should be performed by free hands,” unhappily for Rome, been 
frustrated by his assassination. Greek slavery was of a milder type ; but in both 
cases, Greek and Roman, it was far worse than slavery as it exists in this country, 
and in several respects differed essentially from it. 

Such was the slavery which St. Paul was called upon to contemplate. 
Corinth had been destroyed by Mummius about 146 B.c. Rebuilt by the direction 
of Cesar, it became a beautiful, wealthy, and luxurious city, renowned not less 
for commerce and the arts, than for the gross corruption of its morals. Becker 
presents a vivid picture of its manners and customs, in the “ Private Life of the 
Greek.” Situated not far from the slave-mart Delos, it must have exhibited 
slavery in every form that could wound the heart or offend the eye. 

St. Paul had planted the Church in Corinth, during his first visit, when he 
abode there a year and a half, and received from the Lord the inspiring assurance 
that ‘‘He had much people in that city.” It is highly probable that he visited 
it a second time in the course of his three years’ residence at Ephesus; and 
almost certain that he wrote them a short letter, alluded to in 1 Corinthians, vy. 
9, which has not come down to us. Just before his departure for Macedonia, 
and subsequently to the tumult at Ephesus, he wrote the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, and in the course of it replies to the interrogations contained in their 
letter referred to in chapter seven. 

Apart from the vices peculiar to so corrupt and luxurious a city, there appears 
to have been a restlessness, a desire for change, a fondness for novelty—perhaps 
incident to the mercurial temperament of the Greek—disturbing the tranquillity 
of the Church, and hindering its progress. In writing the epistle, one of St. 
Paul’s objects evidently was, by proper advice and instruction to induce quiet 
and contentment; and to promote that object he presented, in the strongest 
light, the fact that the affairs of this life are but of little importance in compa- 
rison with Christ, whom he preached. In urging this upon them—after dis- 
cussing the relation of man and wife—he lays down the General Precept, in 
verse seventeen ; and here we shall quote from Alford at length: ’ 

“© But as to each the Lord has distributed his lot, as God has called him, so 
let him walk. As a first example, in illustration, he advances circumcision, which 
he decides to be ‘nothing ;’ and then enforces again the GENERAL PRECEPT in & 
briefer form: Exaoros év TH KAhoEL  eKANOD, ev TadTY pevérw. ‘ Let each man re- 
main in thestate in which he was called.” KaAjors is not the calling in life, for it 
never has that meaning either in classical or Hellenistic Greek ; but strictly eall- 
ing (vocatio) by God, as in chapter first, twenty-sixth verse. The calling of a 
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circumcised person would be a calling in cireumcision,—and by this he was to 
abide. 

“ Second Example. SLAVERY. AodAos exAhOns, wh vor wedérw" GAA’ ef Kad 
Bivaan CAcvOepos yever Oa, uaAAOV Xpijoa, wert thou called (converted) a slave, let 
it not be a trouble to thee: but if thou art even able to become free, use it, (i.e., 
remain in slavery,) rather. This rendering which is that of Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, Theophylact, Oecum., Phot., Camerat., Estius, Wolf, Bengel, Meyer, De 
Wette, et al., is required by the usage of the particles ei xal,—the «ad ‘also’ or 
‘even’ does not belong to the ei as in kal e?, but is spread over the whole contents 
of the concessive clause; so Thucyd. ii. 64, wire cut 50 dpis txere... ef kad 
emerOdyres of evavtlor @Spacay, dep cixds hy wh ebeAncdytwv judy bmaxotvew. See 
more examples in Hartung Partikellehre. It is also required by the context : for 
the burden of the whole passage is, ‘Let each man remain in the state in which 
he was called” The other interpretation,—mentioned by Chrysostom, and given 
by Syr. (cited by Meyer: ‘ Elige tibi potius quam ut servias,’) Erasmus, Luther, 
Beza, Calvin, Grotius, and almost all the moderns,—understands t7 éAcvOepig 
after xpijou: ‘but if thou art able to become free, take advantage of it rather.’ 
The objections to this are (1.) the position of «al, which in this case must have 
been after Svvacat,—ei Sivaca Kad edcvOepos yevéobai, or have been absent alto- 
gether. (2.) The clause would hardly have begun with @AAa ei, but with ei 5 é-— 
s0 the alternative suppositions in verses 9, 11, 15, 28, 36. The adda brings out a 
strong opposition to the meAérw, and implies a climax which would ill suit a 
parenthetic clause, but must convey the point of the sentence. (3.) The absence 
of a demonstrated pronoun after xpjoa, by which we are thrown back, not on 
the secondary object of the sentence, éAevdepia, but on the primary SovAeg. (4.) 
Its utter inconsistency with the general context. The apostle would thus be 
giving two examples of the precept exaoros év @ éxAnOn, év TovTw wevérw, one of 
which would convey a recommendation of the contrary course. (5.) Its entire 
contradiction to verse 22: 6 yap év Kuply KAndels SvdAvs ameAcvOepos Kupiov éativ. 
‘For the slave who is called in the Lord is the Lord’s freeman.’ (6.) It would be 
quite inconsistent with the teaching of the apostle,—that in Christ, (Gal. iii. 28,) 
freeman and slave are all one, odk é doddA0s ovdt eAcdOepos—mdvres yap Speis cfs 
éore €v Xpiord,—and with his remarks on the urgency and shortness of the time 
in this chapter, (verse 29, see note,)—to turn out of his way to give a precept 
merely of worldly wisdom, that a slave should become free if he could. (7.) The 
import of xpdoua: in such a connexion, which suits better the remaining in, en- 
during, labouring under, giving one’s self up to, an already existing state, than 
the adopting or taking advantage of a new one; cf. such expressions as totrw 
no exphoaro 6 mais. Herod. i. 17: cvupopa, edruxla, auabia xpjoOu, and the 
ike. 

“Ground of the above PRECEPT, verse 22. 6 yap év Kuply KAnOels doddus 
amedevOepos Kuplov éoriw* ‘for the slave who is called in the Lord is the Lord’s 
freeman,’ (not as E. V. ‘ He that is called in the Lord, being a slave, which 
would be SodA0s KAnbets, see verse 21, SodA0s exANOns ;—év Kuplw, ‘in the Lord,’ as 
the element in which what is about to be stated takes place.) ameAedPepos, ‘ freed- 
man, with genitive, is not here in the ordinary sense of ‘libertus alicujus,’ any 
one’s manumitted slave : for the former master was sin or the devil, see ch. vi. 20; 
but only a freedman belonging to Christ, viz., freed by Christ from the service of 
another. duolws 5 eredMepos KAnMels SodAds eorw Xpiorod, ‘similarly he that is 
called being free (not here KAndels éxevOepos) is the slave of Christ.’ Christ’s 
service is perfect freedom, and the Christian’s freedom is the service of Christ. 
But here the Apostle takes, in each case, one member of this double antithesis 
from the outer world, one from the spiritual. The (actual) slave is (spiritually) 
free: the (actually) free is a (spiritual) slave. So that the two are so mingled, in 
the Lord, that the slave need not trouble himself about his slavery, nor seek for 
this world’s freedom, since he has a more glorious freedom in Christ, and seeing 
also that his brethren, who seem to be free in this world, are in fact Christ’s ser- 
vants, as he is a servant. It will be plain that the reason given in this verse is 
quite inconsistent with the prevalent modern rendering of verse 21. 
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“rims iyyopOdonre wh yiverOe SodvAo: avOpdmwy, ‘ye were purchased with a 
price, become not slaves of men,’ viz., do not allow your relations to human 
society, whether of freedom or slavery, to bring you into bondage, so as to cause 
you anxiety to change the one or increase the other. éxaoros év 6 éxanOn, aderdol, 
ev ToUTw wevérw mapa eg, ‘each one in the state in which he was called, bre. 
thren, in that let him remain with God.’” (Alford’s Greek Testament, Vol. IL., 
1 Cor. vii 

With dnis marked repetition of the precept, enforced for the third time, St, 
Paul closes that branch of the subject. We have quoted Mr. Alford in full, as 
an analysis would neither do justice to him nor to the reader. Mr. Conybeare, in 
his translation of the epistles of St. Paul, renders the passage in a similar man- 
ner, and though he considers the Greek ambiguous, thinks the rendering agrees 
best with the position of xa) and the context. As Mr. Alford has exhausted 
the criticism of the passage, it is needless to attempt to add anything to it. 

With such a view of the case before us, it is neither difficult to understand 
the apostle’s reason for so earnestly commanding the observance of the mutual 
duties of masters and slaves, nor hard to comprehend his object, in restoring 
Onesimus to his owner. A return to slavery was as nothing in his eyes, in com- 
parison with the profit which Onesimus would receive in extending the Gospel, 
or the advantage which Philemon would derive from the offices of his Christian 
slave. ‘ Let those who have believing masters not despise them, because they 
are brethren, but all the more serve them, because those who receive (mutually 
receive—the interchange of service in Christian life being understood’) the 
benefit are faithful and beloved.” (1 Tim. v. 2.)—American Quarterly Chureh 
Review. 


Egyptian Hieroglyphics and Cuneiform Inscriptions—Both branches of study 
are indeed of very recent date. For though our knowledge of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics may be considered as having attained a state of comparative ma- 
turity, yet less than forty years have elapsed since the first steps in the right path 
were taken by Dr. Young, and for a considerable part of this interval the succes- 
sive steps of the process were slow and difficult. ‘The other is still more modern, 
The first clue to the interpretation of the Persian arrow-headed characters was 
indeed obtained by Professor Grotefend (who has been aptly termed ‘the Young 
of cuneiform interpretation ’) as early as the year 1815; but the results were for 
some time confined to the deciphering of a few royal names and titles ; and it was 
not till more than twenty years later that the simultaneous researches of Major 
(now Sir Henry) Rawlinson in Asia, and of MM. Burnouf and Lassen in Europe, 
opened a way to the complete interpretation of this first species of cuneiform 
writing. The translation of the great inscription on the rock at Behistun, con- 
taining the annals of the first five years of the reign of Darius Hystaspes, com- 
piled and engraved by the order of that monarch himself, is certainly one of the 
most interesting additions to our knowledge of ancient history that has been 
made in modern times, and will remain a lasting monument of the learning and 
sagacity of its ingenious decipherer. 

But there still remained the far more difficult task of unravelling the mysteries 
of the Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions. Almost simultaneously with the 
discovery of the clue to the Persian characters, and before the results had been 
fully given to the world, the excavations of M. Botta at Khorsabad, and of Mr. 
Layard at Kouyundjik and Nimroud, had as it were called anew into existence 
that great Assyrian Empire, which had long been seen looming through the mists 
of antiquity, but in so vague and dubious a form that its very reality had appeared 
questionable. Interesting as were the sculptures thus unexpectedly brought to 
light as pictures of ancient life, and as the earliest contemporary records of 
Oriental civilization, their highest value was still wanting, until the inscriptions 
by which they were accompanied could be deciphered and interpreted. This task 
was undertaken by Sir Henry Rawlinson, who had already borne so important 4 
share in deciphering the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, and to whom unques- 
tionably belongs the chief credit of the advance that has as yet been made in this 
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second and more complicated branch of the same study. The progress of the 
work has been necessarily slow; the steps often uncertain ; the ingenious inter- 
preter has not unfrequently been obliged to abandon his first conclusions, and 
discard readings which he at first put forward with confidence; nor can we con- 
ceal from ourselves that there still hangs too much of doubt and uncertainty 
about many of the results to allow of their being made the subject of satisfactory 
historical criticism. Hence we feel almost inclined to regret that the work before 
us, long delayed as it has been, was not postponed yet longer ; until the results of 
these most recent branches of discovery had acquired a greater degree of stability, 
and been more generally recognized by the learned world of Europe. 

But many years may perhaps still elapse before this point can be fully attained, 
and in the meantime Mr. Rawlinson has conferred a great benefit upon the 
scholar by putting him in possession, in a clear and compendious form, of the 
results already obtained, and the present state of our knowledge, as derived from 
these sources. We are thus enabled at once to compare them with what was pre- 
viously known from other authorities concerning the nations and the events to 
which they relate. Moreover the greatly increased interest, which has of late 
years been directed to the countries in question, has led to a more thorough and 
complete examination of those authorities which we already possessed, some of 
which had been previously treated with unmerited neglect. The statements of 
Berosus and Ctesias, as well as those of Herodotus, have been more carefully 
sifted and scrutinized, and diligently compared with the few scattered notices 
of the Assyrian and Chaldzean monarchies found in the Old Testament—notices of 
which the historical accuracy has received a striking confirmation from the dis- 
coveries on the monuments. The result is unquestionable, that, although our 
knowledge of Assyrian and Babylonian history is still very incomplete, and much 
even of what we are supposed to know rests upon very uncertain authority,—it is 
still both more complete and more certain than we possessed at any former period. 
—Edinburgh Review. 


Early German Versions of the Bible—At the meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Newcastle-on-T'yne, on the 4th of January, Dr. Charlton read a 
curious paper on the subject of German versions of the Bible prior to that of 
Luther, of which the following are the principal points :— 

The first translation of the Bible into the vulgar tongue north of the Alps 
was made at a very early period, quite as soon, indeed, as the famous version pre- 
pared from the original Hebrew and Greek by St. Jerome, for the use of the 
Southern nations on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. Ulphilas, Bishop of 
the Westro-goths, translated the Holy Scriptures between the years 350 and 388, 
and, fortunately, a portion of this version, in the Mzeso-Gothic language, has come 
down to our times, and has been often printed. 

Other versions in more modern German—approaching, indeed, closely to the 
language of the printed Bibles—yet remain in manuscript in Germany. In the 
library of Stuttgardt there is a translation of the New Testament by John Viler 
von Koburg, bearing date 1351. 

In the Royal Library at Vienna there are two MS. versions of the whole 
Bible; one in two volumes, bearing date respectively 1446 and 1464, and the 
other the well-known magnificent Bible of the Emperor Wenceslaus, 1378 to 
1400, which is ornamented with splendid miniature paintings. 

In the Ducal Library at Gotha there is another German MS. version, in beau- 
tiful condition, and very finely illuminated. It originally came from Munich, 
and was probably executed for the noble Bavarian family of Hofer von Lorenstein, 
as the arms of that house appear twice in the illuminations. There is also in the 
same library a splendid MS. version of the New Testament, likewise brought from 
Munich about two hundred years ago. 

1. The earliest printed German Bible is presumed to be of the date of 1466, 
though some would assign it to the year 1462. It was printed by Henry Egge- 
steyn at Augsburg, and though of great rarity, there are at least twelve copies in 
existence. 
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2. The second Bible was printed by Mentelin, probably at the same place and 
in the same year, but some Bibliographers maintain that this is really the earliest 
printed version. It differs materially from that of Eggesteyn. 

3. The third German Bible is likewise from the Augsburg press, and was 
printed there by Jodocus Pflanzen, about the year 1475. his is the first Bible 
that is adorned with woodcuts. The Munich and Stuttgardt libraries both con. 
tain copies of this version. 

4. The fourth version was printed at Nuremburg, about 1475; and the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth at Augsburg, in 1475, 1477 (twice), and 1480. In 
these later versions (for such they really seem to be, and not mere copies of other 
earlier-printed Bibles), the year and printer’s name first appear. 

9. The ninth German Bible was published at Nuremberg in 1483 by Anthon 
Koburger. It is in two volumes, and has yet the richly tooled and stamped 
binding on the oaken boards of the backs. The clasps still remain, and one of 
the volumes retains its richly-ornamented brass corners and central boss. The 
book is printed in double columns, with Roman numerals on the pages; and the 
paper is as firm and the ink as black as in any work printed in these luxurious 
days of ours. It is well known that the old printers not merely strove to repro- 
duce in their types the caligraphy of the ancient manuscripts, but they sought 
too, by rude woodcuts, to emulate the miniatures with which thcir manuscrips 
were generally adorned. The initial letters in this Bible are left blank in the 
printing, and afterwards filled in by the hand; while on the initial letters of 
some of the more important headings much care has been bestowed. All these 
woodcuts, more than 100 in number, are coloured,—probably by the same hand 
that put in the initial letters. The colouring is vivid—somewhat like children’s 
work of the present day; but it gives life to these quaint pictures. As to the 
author of this translation, it is thought by some to have been Nicholas Syber, a 
canon of Eisenach. The learned Keysler, in his travels in Germany, 1776, states 
that he saw a MS. of the Bible at Giitz, in Styria, written by Erasmus Stratter 
in Saltzburg in 1469, which exactly agreed with this version. On the fly-leaf of 
the first volume of this copy we read, in a very old German-text hand, “This 
Old Testament is given to Olack Wentz, a dwarf in Eger.’ Probably Brown 
Wenceslaus was a dwarf high in favour at the Bohemian Court. In the second 
volume we read on the fly-leaf, “This New Testament is given to St. Hymbert’s 
Kirk, and to the public.” ‘ 

10—12. The tenth German Bible before the year 1500 was published at Stras- 
burg in 1485, the eleventh at Augsburg in 1487, and the twelfth in the same 
town in 1490, 

Before this time, the Scriptures had also been translated into the Low Ger- 
man or Nieder Deutsch tongue ; and two versions were printed at Cologne before » ‘ 
1490. The third Low-German version was printed in Lubeck in 1494, It is an 
immensely thick volume, and in excellent preservation, but has not the original 
binding. In the woodcuts and ornamentation of the initial letters we can trace 
a great change from the severe simplicity of Koburger’s Bible of 1483. The ap- 
proach of the renaissance or semi-classic style is plainly visible; but what the 
woodcuts have gained in elaboration they have decidedly lost in expression. The 
female head-dress differs from that of Koburger’s Bible of 1483; but no female 
head-gear can surpass the extravagance of that of King Pharaoh at the com- 
mencement of the Book of Exodus. Here the hair of the Egyptian monarch is 
frizzed out like an umbrella beneath the royal crown, so as to cover the face 
nearly to the tip of the uose. We would call attention, also, to the singular 
figure of Moses in the opposite woodcut, where the Hebrew child, after being 
saved from the waters of the Nile, is making his breakfast out of a saucepan upon 
something exceedingly like sausages or black puddings. In another plate, in the 
Second Book of Kings, an arquebus or hand-gun is being fired from the shoulder. 


The Hebrew Books in the British Museum.—We some time ago published an 
elaborate account, from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Green, of the collection of 
Hebrew books in the British Museum. We now find, in a late number of the 
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Atheneum, an article on the same subject, less extensively treated, but stating 
some particulars not mentioned by Mr. Green. We therefore reprint the article 
from our cotemporary, at the very risk of repeating some statement, the sub- 
stance of which was communicated before in these columns :— 

While the Library of the British Museum, already numbering nearly 600,000 
printed volumes, continues to increase at the rate of about 20,000 volumes an- 
ually in the gross, it is useful, or at all events interesting, to be made 
acquainted occasionally with its strength in some particular department. We, 
therefore, gladly avail ourselves of the appearance of an article in the Hebraische 
Bibliographie (Berlin, Asher), from the pen of Mr. Joseph Zedner, the learned 
Hebraist, to whose care we are indebted for the new and admirable arrangement of 
the Hebrew books in our national library, to give some account of the commence- 
ment, growth, and present numerical strength and condition of that collection. 

It appears that when the Museum was thrown open to the public on the 15th 
of January, 1759, with a library of 50,000 printed books, it contained but one 
rabbinical work, namely, the Editio Princeps of the Talmud, which had formerly 
belonged to Henry VIII., and was included in the library of the kings of 
England, presented to the British Museum by King George II. Not many 
months elapsed, however, before it was enriched with a munificent donation of 
180 volumes, representing almost every branch of rabbinical literature in which 
books were published down to the time of Charles Il. Strangely enough, too, 
these books were all uniformly bound in red morocco, and bore a crown and the 
initials of Charles II. on the covers—from which it is inferred that they were 
either so bound by his orders (which is not very likely), or that some members 
of the Hebrew community had them so bound, intending to present them to his 
majesty, in recognition of the privileges that they enjoyed under his govern- 
ment, but that before the time for presentation arrived, the monarch died. Mr. 
Thomas Hollis, who was himself one of the earliest benefactors of the British 
Museum, was of opinion that they were collected in the time of the Common- 
wealth, with the intention of being presented to some one of the universities or 
other learned foundation, but that ‘ they fell, before bestowed, with the nation, 
to Charles the Second, at the Restoration. Bnt, neither did that king give them 
to any learned body or person, nor take them into his own library, though 
they were magnificently bound in morocco, with his cypher and crown, by his 
own order; and there they lay unnoticed further, and unpaid for at the book- 
seller's his whole reign, with three thousand other volumes in various languages, 
alike curious, bound with like elegance, and alike neglected and unclaimed. 
The same being the case during the reigns of James the Second, King William 
and Queen Anne, they were sold at length by the bookseller to other book- 
sellers, at a loss, to indemnify himself for the binding and interest-money ; and 
the Hebrew books preserved entire, and bought some time in the reign of George 
1, by the excellent Solomon da Costa.” If we except the somewhat gratuitous 
assumption of Mr. Hollis, whose Republican tendencies are well known, as to 
the time in which these books were first collected, what he says further about 
them is likely to be true, especially as he was upon intimate terms with the 
“excellent Solomon Da Costa,’ who presented the collection to the British 
Museum. This present was accompanied by a remarkable letter from the 
donor,—“‘ To the noble, ingenuous, and learned Trustees of that magnificent 
repository called the British Museum,” and which commences in the following 
rather Oriental style :—‘ Thus saith Solomon, son of the humble, pious, and 
honoured Isaac Da Costa, surnamed Athias, late of the city of Amsterdam, 
deceased, one of the people called Jews, which are scattered among the nations, 
and from among that part of the captives of Jerusalem which settled in Spain, 
who has sojourned fifty-four years and upwards, with security, advantage, and 
ease of mind, in this renowned metropolis, eminent above all others for the 
number, valour, freedom, commerce, knowledge, ingenuity, politeness and 
humanity of its inhabitants”’ He then goes on to specify the nature of his 
gift, and concludes by stating that he has been induced to offer it to the accept- 
ance of the British nation ‘as a small token of his esteem, love, reverence and 
gratitude,” etc. It is gratifying to know, upon the testimony of Mr. Hollis, 
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that Mr. Da Costa, the donor of these volumes, although “no other than a 
broker,” was “a man of knowledge and virtue, and of such rare ability in his 
own profession, that he had acquired by it, during the course of his life, one hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and this without public scandal or private fraud or mean- 
ness.” Such was the very appropriate commencement of the Hebrew Library 
in the British Museum; but it was long, very long, before any energetic steps 
were taken by either trustees or librarians to erect anything like a respectable 
superstructure upon the Da Costa foundation. Nothing scarcely was done except 
to buy now and then a rare Hebrew book, either because it belonged to the class 
Incunabula, or was printed on vellum, or was unique, or for some reason of that 
kind; and it is true that in this way some valuable acquisitions were made, as 
was the case also when the library of the Duke of Sussex was disposed of, out 
of which the Museum succeeded in obtaining several treasures. Nevertheless, 
as late as the year 1848, the Hebrew books in the Museum, from whatever source 
acquired, were no more in number than about 600 volumes. In the year just 
mentioned, however, Mr. Panizzi purchased from the famous collection of Mr. 
H. J. Michael, of Hamburg, at the strong recommendation and through the in- 
tervention of the late Mr. Asher, as many as 4,420 volumes of rabbinical works 
of all kinds; which, with additions judiciously made since from various sources, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Zedner, has brought up the entire number of Hebrew 
books now in the Museum to as many as 8,000 volumes. 

This makes the collection equal, if not superior, in numbers alone to any other, 
except we believe, that at Oxford. And this has been effected within about ten 
years,—which, however, is not all. The volumes are now all newly bound and 
lettered, in bindings of different colours, according to their subjects, and with 
letterings in both Hebrew and English, as dictated by Mr. Zedner; and they 
are all placed in an apartment by themselves in the room that runs parallel to 
the king’s library. In this apartment they occupy as many as eighty-three 
presses, in which they are systematically arranged as follows :—Class 1. Bibles, 
with and without Commentaries; 2. Biblical Commentaries; 3. Talmuds; 4. 
Talmudic Commentaries; 5. Codes of Law; 6. Decisions; 7. Midrash; 8. Kab- 
bala; 9. Sermons ; 10. Liturgies; 11. Philosophy ; 12. Mathematics and Natural 
Science; 13. Grammars, Dictionaries, ete.; 14. Geography, History and Bio- 
graphy; 15. Poetry, Criticism, and Journals. Such is, briefly, the nature of 
their arrangement on the shelves, with a judicious allowance of space in every 
instance for further additions. It remains only to add, that the entire collection 
has been catalogued by Mr. Zedner, and that the slips containing the titles are 
all ready for the press whenever the trustees choose to issue an order that they 
shall be printed. Either an alphabetical or a classed catalogue, or both, could, we 
understand, be forthwith published with very little trouble further than that of 
correcting the press. Readers who are not acquainted with the nature of Hebrew 
literature, will be surprised to learn that it is of such a various character as to 
admit of the numerous subdivisions above mentioned, but the fact remains; and 
as some of the best scholars in this country, imitating those of Germany, are now 
seeking to popularize the subject by translations and other means, it is gratifying 
to know that there is such an ample Hebrew library in the British Museum to 
aid them in their praiseworthy endeavours. 


Curious Books and MSS. from the Catalogue of Mr. Kerslake, Bristol.— 
Ancient Manuscript, formerly the property of Lincoln Cathedral :—Ven. BEDE 
de Gestis ANGLORUM liber, 14th Century, blue and red initials, folio, half calf, 
6 guineas. 

“ Hunc librum legauit Willms dadyngton quondam vicarius de Barton supra 
humbre . ecclesie Lincoln . ut esset sub custodia Vicecancellarii . ” 

Most of this ancient inscription is still legible, but so long ago as 1515 it must 
have been, as now, partly decayed, and was then copied on the opposite page, with 
the following addition, in the same hand :— { 





minicalis G et Anno henrici octavi sexto . ” 
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Modern hand :—“ Nunc e libris Johis THorEsBy de Leedes—empt: Execu- 
tor’*, Tho: Dni: Fairfax 1673.” Also a reference to Cat. MSS. Anglize, 1697, p. 
180, No. 3892, Codd. Fairfax, where it will be found entered thus, “ Beda de 
Gestis Anglorum.” 

Melancthon’s Hebrew Bible: —VETUS INSTRVMENTVM, Hebraicé et 
Iatiné, Lel. MVNSTER, Basil. 1546, folio, 2 vols., old embossed pigskin wooden 
bindings. 

Thus is probably one of the most interesting reliques of this Great Reformer 
ever offered for sale. It was the Hebrew Bible used by Melancthon in his daily 
studies and his public lectures. In one of the volumes he has written,— 

“¢ilippi Melantonis Donum interpretationis dedit Deus sed est tantii penes 
yos quj fontes sepé legunt, relegunt, conferunt, expendunt & quj pietatis exer- 
citia addunt ... .” 

In the other volume,— 

“ m publice 1550 nulla melior enarratio qm crebra lectio.” 

Others of his maxims, mottoes, and signatures also occur, and the margins of 
the two volumes throughout contain a great number of his autograph Annota- 
tions, Corrections, etc. 

The Bible afterwards belonged to “Caspar Eberhardt 1555,” who was also an 
eminent Professor of Theology at Wittemberg; and then to his son, “ M. Joannis 
Baptista Eberhardt Casp. F. 1577 Viteberg.,” who have both added their notes in 
the margin. 

Inside the covers are inserted two long autograph letters, on Biblical criticism, 
of Paulus CRELLIUS, another Wittemberg Professor, and friend of Melancthon. 

Beautiful Manuscript :—Libri PARABOLZ SALOMONIS, ECCLESI- 
ASTES, CANTICA, SAPIENTIA, ECCLESIASTI Jesu F. Stracu, written in 
the TWELFTH CENTURY, vron VELLUM, folio, £9 9s. 

Beautifully written upon fine vellum; the text in a large character, with a 
commentary or paraphrase in the margins, and the text interlined with glosses, 
Each book has a beautiful and curious large initial in burnished gold and colours, 
also many hundred initials in colours, with long-continued flourishes, etc. 

Most Venerable Codex ;—PSALTERIUM Davidis, accedunt Hymnt ex Ve- 
teri Testamento, cum GLossa ET COMMENTARIO, in beautiful ANGLO-SAXON 
handwriting of the TENTH on ELEVENTH Century, small folio, half mo- 
rocco. 

Beautifully written on fine vellum. The large initial B at the beginning of 
the First Psalm is a good example of the long-bodied grotesque and knotted style 
of illumination which distinguishes early English art. And the initial D of Psalm 
109 (110 of Authorized Version) contains a curious half-length figure with a co- 
pious peruke, and apparently a tonsure ; perhaps intended for a priest of the order 
of Melchisedek with his vestments; at any rate a valuable monument of costume. 
The text is in a rather large and fine character, and the glosses are afterwards 
interlined ; and the commentary added in the margin in a most beautiful and mi- 
uute hand of the same age. The titles and initials of each Psalm are red and blue 
interchanged, 


We are happy to announce the completion (in one sense) of the great work on 
Egypt, published under the direction of the celebrated Dr. Lepsius, at the ex- 
pense of the Prussian Government. This work—Denkmdler aus Aigypten und 
4ithiopien, etc.—was begun so far back as the year 1849, and contains altogether 
as many as 900 engravings, embracing maps, views, accurate representations of 
Egyptian monuments, inscriptions, papyri, etc. ‘The editor, Dr. Lepsius, has 
long been known to the world as the greatest living Egyptologist. The friend of 
Humboldt and Eichhorn, he early distinguished himself by his philological at- 
tainments, and in or about the year 1835 applied himself with ardour to the study 
of hieroglyphics. Shortly afterwards he communicated to his friend Bunsen, 
both being at the time resident in Rome, his intention of going to Egypt for the 
purpose of exploring the antiquities of that mysterious country. Bunsen en- 
couraged the project, and, what was more, with the assistance of Humboldt and 
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Eichhorn, prevailed upon his Majesty of Prussia to organize a complete scientific 
and antiquarian expedition to Egypt, supported by all the weight of the King’s 
authority, and consisting of as many as ten persons, at the head of whom was 
Lepsius. This expedition set out in 1842, and continued their labours during a 
space of three years: the result being a magnificent collection of Egyptian anti- 
quities, now deposited in the museum at Berlin, and this still grander result, the 
publication in twelve volumes (size, elephant folio) of the noble work just com- 
pleted—so far as the engravings are concerned. No portion of the text has as 
yet been issued. When this is likely to appear it would be difficult to fix, with- 
out something more to depend upon than the vague advertisement that accom- 
panies the present volume.—Critic. 


The first volume of Dr. William Smith’s elaborate Dictionary of the Bible, in- 
cluding its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History, is promised 
by Mr. Murray in February. The list of contributors comprises such men as 
Dean Alford, Professor Browne, of King’s College, the Bishop of Calcutta, Pro- 
fessor Ellicote, of King’s College, the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, the Rev. Mr. Farrar, 
Mr. James Fergusson, Mr. George Grove, Dr. Hessey, Principal Howson, Mr. 
Layard, Professor Marks, the Rev. J. L. Porter, the Rev. G. Rawlinson, Professor 
Selwyn, Professor Arthur Stanley, Mr. William Wright, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, etc. The size is medium 8vo, and the work (to be accompanied by 
woodcuts) will be completed in two volumes. 


A New Translation of Josephus——The celebrated Hebrew scholar, Doctor 
Letteris, of Vienna, is engaged in translating the works of Josephus Flavius into 
Hebrew. The first volume will soon appear. 








NEW WORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST QUARTER. 
In addition to those noticed in the body of the Journal. 


FOREIGN. 


Clementinorum Epitome Due, altera Edita correctior, inedita altera nunc 
primum integra ex Codicibus Romanis et Excerptis Tischendorfianis cura Alberti Rud. Max. 
Dressel. Accedunt Friderici Wieseleri Adnotationes Critice ad Clementis Romani que 
feruntur Homilias. Lipsie. 1859. 8vo, pp. 344. 

Eusebii Pamphili—Historie Ecclesiastice, Librii decem. Edidit Dr. 
H.Lemmer. Part I. Schaffhausen: Hurter. 

Genesis, Het boek, in het Tobasch vertaald, door H. N. van der Tuuk. 
Bewerkt en uitgegeven op kosten van het Nederlandsch Bijbelgenootschap, gr. 8vo. Am- 
sterdam : Frederik Muller. 

Hengel (W. A. van).—Interpretatio epistole Pauli ad Romanos primum 
in lectionibus academicis proposita nunc novis curis ad editionem parata. Fasciculus 6, gr. 
§8vo. Silvae Ducis, Fratres Muller. 

Hippolyti (S.)\—Episcopi et Martyris Refutationis omnium Heeresium 
Librorum que supersunt. Recensuerunt, Latine verterunt, notas adjecerunt, Drs, L. Duncker 
et F.G. Schneidewin. Gottinge; Dieterich. 8vo. 


Hupfeld (H.)—Die Psalmen, iibersetzt und ausgelegt. Vol. III. 8vo. 


Gotha: Perthes. 


Larroque, (P.)— Rénovation religieuse. 8vo, pp. 375. Bruxelles: 
F, Van Meenen and Co. 


Examen critique des doctrines de la religion Chrétienne. 
2 Vols. 8v0, pp. 420-462. Bruxelles: F. Van Meenen and Co, 
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Lepsius (R.)—Ueber einige Beruhrungspunkte der iigyptischen, griechis- 
chen, und rémishen Chronologie. 4to. Berlin: Dummler. 
Monumenten Aegyptische, van het Nederlandsch museum van oudheden 


te Leyden, uitgegeven op last der Hooge regering door Dr.C. Leemans. 19 afl. of 2 afd. 12 afl. 
(2 bl tekst, met gelith. pl. 139-154.) Leyden: E. J. Brill. 


Miiller (Dr. H.)—Griber der Heiligen: Christliche Leichen-Predigten. 
New Edition. 8vo. Halle: Schmidt. 

Nieuwe Testament (het) onzes heeren Jesus-Christus, volgens den latyns- 
chen tekst der Vulgaet, in het nedurduitsch vertaeld en in doorloopende aenteekeningen 
uitgelegd, door Joann. Theod. Beelen, hoogleeraer aen de katholyke hoogeschool van Leuven. 
Eerste deel: De vier Evangelién. Eerste stuk: Het Evangelie van Mattheus. Louvain: 
C. Fonteyn. 


Nitsch (Dr. C. J.)\—Praktische Theologie. Vol. I., containing Introduc- 
tion and Book I. Second Edition. 8vo. Bonn: Marcus, 

Pressensé (E. de).—Discours religieux. Premiére serie, l’Eglise et les 
moyens de grace. Second serie, l’Apétre St. Paul, ou un Chrétien des temps primitifs. 8vo. 
Paris: Meyrueis. 

Salvador (J.)}—Paris, Rome, Jérusalem, ou la question religieuse au 19 
sitcle. 2 Vols.8vo. Michel Lévy fréres. 

Schenkel (Dr. D.)—Die Erneuerung der Deutschen Evangelischen Kirche 
nach den Grundsiitzen der Reformation. 8vo. Gotha: Perthes. 


Schwalb (M.)—Etude comparative des doctrines de Mélanchthon, Zwingle, 
etCalvin. 8vo. Paris: Cherbuliez. 

Sozomeni.—Ecclesiastica Historia. Edidit Robertus Hussey. Tomus I. 
8vo. Oxon: Parker. 

Steenmeijer (J.)—lIets over Ignatius en zijne briven, naar aanleiding eener 
verhandeling over den oorsprong en de waarde der verschillende verzamelingen en recensién 
derbrieven van Ignatius, ingediend bij het Haagsch genootschap, door F. J. J. A. Junius aan 
wien een gonden eerreprijs is toegekend. Gr. 8vo. (6 en 33 bl.) Arnhem: Is. An. Nijhoff 
en Zoon. 

Thonissen (J. J.)—Quelques considérations sur la théorie du progrés 
indéfini, dans ses rapports avec Vhistoire de la civilisation et la dogmes du christianisme. 


(Extrait du t. 19 des Mémoires couronnés, publiés par I’ Académie royale de Belgique, collect. 
in 8yo.) 8vo, pp. 175. Bruxelles. imprim de Hayez. 


* ENGLISH. 


Arnot (Rev. W.)—Roots and Fruits of Christian Life; or, Illustrations of 
Faith and Obedience. 8vo. Nelson. 


Baird (Rev. J. S.\—The First Adam and the Second. The Elohim re- 


vealed in the Creation and Redemption of Man. 8vo. Philadelphia: Lindsay. 


Bateman (Rev. Josiah, M.A.)—Life of the Right Rev. Daniel Wilson, 


D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta. 2 Vols. 8vo. Murray. 


Berjean (J. Ph.)—Canticum Canticorum, reproduced in fac-simile from 
the Scriverius copy in the British Museum. With an historical and Bibliographical intro- 
duction. Triibner and Co. 


Bridges (Rev. C., M.A.}—An Exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
12mo. Seeley. 

Bunyan.—The Pilgrim’s Progress. [Illustrated by C. A. Doyle. 12mo. 
Hogg and Sons. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible. Parts I.—X. Large 4to. 

Coit (Thomas Winthrage, D.D., LL.D.)—Lectures on the Early History 
of Christianity in England ; with Sermons delivered on several occasions. New York: Dana. 


Cumming (Rev. J., D.D.)—Sabbath-evening Readings on the Pastoral 
Epistles. 12mo. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
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Fitzgerald (Right Rev. W.)—Butler’s Analogy, with Notes, etc. 2nd 
Edition. 8vo. Tegg. 


Gaussen (L., D.D.)—Lessons for the Young on the Six Days of Creation, 
12mo. Constable and Co. 


Giles (Rev. Dr.)—The New Testament in Greek construed literally and 
word for word. 12mo, Cornish. 

Golding (Rev. J. E., M.A.)—Descriptive and Explanatory Notes on the 
Morning and Evening Services of the Book of Common Prayer. 18mo. Westerton. 

Greenwood (T., M.A.)—Cathedra Petri. A Political History of the great 


Latin Patriarchate. Books VI., VII., VIII. From the middle of the ninth to the close of 
the tenth century. 8vo. Thickbroom. 


Hanna (Rev. W., LL.D.)— Wycliffe and the Huguenots ; or, Sketches of 


the rise of the Reformation in England and of the early History of Protestantism in France, 
12mo. Constable and Co. 


Hoare (Rev. W. H., M.A.)—The Veracity of the Book of Genesis, with 
the life and character of Moses. 8vo. Longmans. 

Hoffman (Chr.)—Christianity in the First Century; or, The new birth 
of the social life of man through the receiving of Christianity, From the German. 12mo, 
T. and,T, Clark. 


M‘Cormac (Henry, M.D.)—Aspirations from the Inner, the Spiritual Life. 


8vo. Longmans. 


M‘Cosh (Rev. James).—The Intuitions of the Mind inductively investi- 
gated. 8vo. Murray. 


Maurice (Rev. F. D.)—Sequel to the enquiry, “ What is Revelation?” 


8vo. Macmillans. 


Mullens (Rev. Joseph).—The Religious Aspects of Hindu Philosophy 


stated and discussed. 12mo. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Ornsby (Robert).—The Greek Testament, from Cardinal Mai’s edition of 
the Vatican Codex, with Notes, etc. 8vo. Griffin and Co. 

Rawlinson (Rev. George).—The History of Herodotus, embodying the re- 
sults of cuneiform and hieroglyphical discovery. Vol. 1V. 8vo. Murray. 


Sabbath Haltings in the Wilderness ; or, Sacred Poems for every Sunday 
in the Year. 12mo. Low and Son. 


Sharpe (Samuel).—The History of Egypt from the earliest times to the 


conquest by the Arabs. Fourth Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. Moxon. 


Shipley (Rev. O.)—Eucharistic Litanies from ancient sources. 18mo. 
Masters. 


Smith (Henry B., D.D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary of 
New York).—History of the Church of Christ in Chronological Tables: a synchronistic view 
of the events, characteristics, and culture of each period: including the history of polity, 
worship, literature, aud doctrines ; together with two supplementary tables upon the Church 
in America; and an Appendix, containing the series of councils, popes, patriarchs, and other 
bishops, and a full Index. Large folio, pp. 94. New York: Scribner. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, and Co. 


Steel (Rev. Robert).—Samuel the Prophet, and the Lessons of his Life 


and Times. 12mo. Nelson. 


Thomson (W. M., D.D.)—The Land and the Book ; or, Biblical TIllustra- 


tions drawn from the manners and customs, the scenes and scenery of the Holy Land. Re 
printed from the American edition. 8vo. Nelson. 


Wrightson (Rev. R., B.A.)—An Introductory Treatise on Sanscrit Hagio- 
grapha; or, The Sacred Literature of the Hindus. 12mo. Whittaker. 





